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PREFACE. 

A CONFLICT has long been carried on in the 
field of National Education, which, there is every 
reason to believe, may at any time be pressed to 
an issue. 

The issue at stake involves the following 
questions : 

1. Shall Voluntary Schools continue to be 
recognised by Parliament, and aided by its 
annual grants, as supplying one branch, at 
present the lai^est, of the educational provi- 
sion of the country ? or, 

2. Shall Voluntary Schools be entirely 
deprived of the Grovemment aid necessary to 
their continued existence, and Board Schools 
be built and maintained in their stead, at the 

^ expense of the rates, in every parish in the 

^ kingdom ? 
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3. Shalt religious instruction and moral 
training continue to be regarded as neces- 
sary parts of elementary education in Volun- 
tary and Board Schools, of which parents 
may avail themselves for their children, 
should they desire so to do ? or, 

4. Shall religious instruction and moral 
training be altogether excluded from the 
education given in the public elementary 
schools of the country, or be left as a matter 
of uncertainty dependent upon the changing 
decisions of School Boards ? 

6. If free education be granted Shall it be 
on conditions that will not cripple the in- 
comes of Voluntary Schools, infringe upon 
their present deeds of management, nor 
restrict the existing statutory rights of their 
manners to give religious instruction to 
scholars, subject only to the provisions of 
the conscience clause ? 
These questions will probably have to be de- 
cided by the present Parliament, or, failing to be 
so decided, will have to be submitted to the elec- 
tors of the kingdom who will decide them for 
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themselves, and instruct their Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives to give effect to their wishes in the 
Legislature. 

The Brief is written for that section of the 
public who have no opportunities of referring to 
the sources from which the information therein 
contained is derived. 

It presents an outline statement of facts, 
figures arid arguments on behalf of the retention 
and maintenance of Voluntary Schools. 
It shows: 

1. The great work achieved by Voluntary 
Schools in the past, in educating the children 
of the poor and the working-classes, even 
long before the State took any steps in 
their behalf ; 

3. The large provision which Voluntary 
Schools now make for the school supply of 
- the country ; 

3. The economy which characterises their 
expenditure with respect to building, man- 
agement and maintenance, when compared 
with Board Schools. 

4. The vast annual expenditure which is 
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PREFACE. Ut 

The tables of statistics extracted from tlie 
Reports of the Education Department for 1888- 
1889, in chapter xiv. of the Brief are especially 
recommended to the careful study of the 
reader. 

Besides being instructive to the general public, 
the tables will be found useful for reference and 
quotation by those who may be called upon to 
speak or write on the all-absorbing question of 
what shall be the future form of public elementary 
education. 

The conclusions to which the tables lead, in 
favour of Voluntary Schools, are powerful and con- 
vincing. 

Explanations are prefixed to each table, 
whereby the reader may readily understand 
how best to use them for his own instruction, and 
how most effectually to turn them to account in 
communicating information to others upon this 
most important educational question. 

A most copious Synoptical Index is ap- 
pended to the Brief. If the reader will consult 
it, he will be able promptly to find the facts, 
figures and arguments of which he may specially 
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require to avail himself in his study of the many 
phases of this momentous subject. 

It has been impossible to avoid the repetition 
of some facts and figures in the treatm ent of the 
subjects, as they have had to be referred to in the 
different sections of the work, in dealing with the 
various phases of the educational question.' 

The thanks of the author are due to several 
friends interested in the Education ' question for 
the kind assistance which they have rendered to 
him in the revision of the proof sheets. 

To the Venerable B. F. Smith, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Maidstone, Member of the recent 
Royal Commission on Elementary Education, the 
author is not only specially indebted for this 
favour, but also for important suggestions which 
have added greatly to the value of the work. 

July i8go. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OBIG-IN OF EI.EUEIITABT 
si) SDUOATIOn' WAS, IN ITS CHABACTBB, 

VOLUHTABY, BEI.IOIOTT8, AND 
DEHTOHIZTATIOITAIi. 

I. 

Elementary Education of YolTintary, not 
of State, Origrin. 

The inauguration of the system of Elementary Educatioa 
did not originate with the State, but with private indi- 
viduals. It was subsequently undertaken aod chiefly 
careied ou by two great educational societies — namely, 
the British and Foreign School Society, founded in i3o8, 
and the National Society, founded in iSii. Both these 
societies were, in their early etforts to educate the children 
of the poor, supported entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions. It was the remarkable and successful efforts of 
individual advocates of elementary education, combined 
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2 THE EDUCATION BKIEK. 

with the successfully ot^anised operations of the two 
societies named, that called the attention of the State to 
the subject, and impressed it with a sense of the impor- 
tance of the work of educating the children of the poorer 
classes — a work which so deeply concerned the individual 
interests of its own subjects and its own well-being and 
prosperity. In 1816, a Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons, with Lord Brougham — then Mr. 
Brougham — as chairman, reported their conclusion that 
" a very large number of the poor children were wholly 
without means of instruction." It was owing to the 
Report of this Committee that the State first publicly 
asserted the fact that the education of the people was 
a matter in which it had a most vital concern, and led 
to its realising its responsibility and duty in the work of 
elementary education. 

First QoTdmment Grants and to what their 

Application vas limited. 
In 1833 the Government undertook, for the first time, 
a share in elementary educational work, and made agrant 
towards it of ;£2o,ooo a year, which it continued to pay 
down to 1839. This grant was devoted exclusively to the 
aiding of the erection of school-houses, and it was dis- 
tributed to applicants, on the recommendations of the 
two educational societies, as supplementary to the volun- 
tary contributions raised by such applicants in their 
several localities, for the work of school extension. 
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Increase of Qrants and the Creatioii of tiie 
ISduoation Department. 
In 1839 the annual grant of ;£2o,ooo was r^ed to 
;^3o,ooo; and on the loth of April 1839 an Order in 
Council was issued appointing a Committee of the mem- 
bers of the Council to superintend, for the future, the 
application of any sums voted by Parliament for the 
purpose of promoting public education. 

Conditions on which Qrants were given. 
To show how economical and cautious the State 
was in aiding by its grants the efforts of volun- 
tary educationalists, it will suffice to call attention 
to the conditions on which each individual grant was 
given. The regulations laid down and scrupulously 
observed by the Government in tlie administration of its 
grants were : 

1. That no portion of any grant should be applied 
to any purpose whatever except the erection of new 
school-houses, and that in the definition of " schotd- 
bouse " the residence for a master or attendants should 
not be included. 

2. That DO application should be enter^ined unless 
a sum should be raised by private contributions equal, 
at the least, to one-half of the total estimated expen- 
diture. 

3. That the amount of private subscriptions should 
be received, expended, and accounted for, before any 
issue of public money for any school should be directed. 

4. That no application should be complied with unless 
upon a consideration of such a report either from the 
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4 THE EDUCATION BRIEF. 

National Society, or the British and Foreign , School 
Society as should satisfy the Government that the case 
was one deserving of attention, and that there was a 
reasonable expectation that the school would be perma- 
nently supported. 

5. That the applicants whose cases should be favour- 
ably entertained should bind themselves to submit to 
any audit of accounts which the Government might direct, 
as well as to such periodical reports respecting the state 
of their schools and the number of scholars educated, as 
might be called for. 

6. That in considerii^ all applications made to the 
Board preference should be given to such applications 
as might come from large cities and towns in which the 
necessity of assisting in the erection of schools is most 
pressing; and that due inquiry should also be made, 
before any such application be acceded to, whether 
there might not be charitable funds or public or private 
endowments that might render further grants unneces- 
sary. 

Thus it will be seen thai the primary money grants 
given by the Government in aid of elementary education 
were neither lavish in their amounts, nor recklessly 
expended. 

QrantB first made to Bohools, not oonneoted with 

the National Society or the British and Foreign 

School Sooiety. 

On the 3rd of December, 1839, the Government 

enlai^ed the area within which it was willing to make 

grants in aid of the erection of school buildings. 

Hitherto it had distributed its grants exclusively on the 
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recommendations of the Natiottal Society and the British 
and Foreign School Society ; but in this year it expressed 
its readiness to aid in the erection of schools, not con- 
nected with either of these societies, in places where 
proof was given of the existence of a great deficiency in 
the provisions made for elementary education. 

Grants for School UaiDtenanoe— When flrat made. 

In the year 1S46 a part of the annual Parliaraentary 
grant given in aid of the elementary schools was, for the 
first time, applied directly to their maintenance. Grants 
were made in direct augmentation of the salaries of 
elementary teachers, the amount of which was regulated 
by the class of certificate which they held, and by the 
salaries they received from their managers; while the 
payment of these grants was conditional on the annual 
report of the Government Inspectors as to the zeal and 
success of the teacher. Further allowances were made 
to those teachers by whom apprentices were being 
trained. 

Amount of Building Grants to 1846. 
The total amount granted by Government in aid of 
the building of schools between 1833 and 1846 was 
;^9S5>3^S- '^^^ average grants extending over the 
whole of the period were about ^£120 for each school 
assisted. The number of school buildings erected within 
this period, by the aid of a Parliamentary grant, was 
about 3,200 ; and within the same period it is estimated 
that about 1,500 additional schools were built without 
any Government aid whatsoever. 
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ICtunber of Baholars in 1846. 
In 1846 the number of scholars in Chuich schools 
in connection with the National Society was estimated 
at 911,634. The number of scholars in schools con- 
nected with the British and Foreign School Society 
amounted to upwards of 200,000. In the following year 
the work of the Roman Catholic Church in elementary 
education was for the first time recognised by the 
Committee of Council on Education ; and the Roman 
Catholic Poor School Committee was then established 
to represent the Roman Catholics of Great Britain; 
while in 1850 the Wesleyan Body had 397 schools 
with 38,613 scholars. 

Capitation G-rants— When first made. 

Up to 1853, although grants were given for the 
augmentation of the stipend of the school teachers, no 
direct payments had as yet been made out of the 
Parliamentary grant, towards the annual income of the 
schools. By a Minute of the Committee of Council, 
dated 2nd April, 1853, it was, however, provided that 
on condition of a fixed number of attendances being 
made by a child in a school in an agricultural district or 
in an unincoiporate town not containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants, a capitation grant would be paid to 
the school funds on its behalf. 

This grant was intended to be in lieu of aid which it 
had been proposed to give to schools of unincorporate 
towns out of the local rates. Shortly after this period 
the limitation of the Government grant to schoob, in 
agricultural districts and unincorporate towns, was dis- 
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continued, and a maintenance grant placed within the 
reach of all inspected schools, incidentally semng as a 
premium on regularity of attendance. 

Total GoTemment Oranta for School Buildings, 
ftrom 1889 to 1860. 

The total amount of grants between 1839 and iStio 
was ;f4>378,i83 41. ^\d. ; but of this amount only 
£1,0^1,64% i^s. &\d. was expended on the building, 
enlarging, repairing, and furnishing of elementary schools. 



The Origin of ElementBry Education 
was BellgiouB. 

It has been shown that the origin of elementary educa- 
tion was owing to voluntary effort, to whatever extent 
the Government may have subsequently aided and 
subsidised the work. It is now to be shown that its 
origin was also religious. For this purpose it is sufficient 
to state that the two societies which undertook the 
work of bringing Elementary Education within the reach 
of the children of the poor and of the working classes 
were especially religious in their aims. Religious instruc- 
tion was, therefore, an essential part of the education 
given in their schools. 
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8 THE EDUCATION BRIEF. 

Wlierein the two Soaietiee differed in ttaetr 
BeligiouB Teaohing. 

The societies differed only as to the character of 
the religious instruction to be imparted and the form 
in which it should be given. The British and Foreign 
School Society adopted as its prt^ramme of religious 
instruction strictly undenominational teaching, that is to 
say, while giving general religious instruction it would 
nut inculcate, nor allow to be taught in any of its schools, 
any doctrine or dogma distinctive of any religious body. 
Its very position in the work of elementary education, 
as the representative of several religious bodies, left it 
no other course to pursue. 

The National Society, however, as representing the 
whole of the Church of England in the work of elemen- 
tary education insisted, as it was authorised to do, that 
the religious instruction given within Church schools in 
union with itself, should be of a definite and distinctive 
character, and should include the Catechism and Book 
of Common Prayer, and should be generally in accord- 
ance with the teachings and principles of the Church 
of England. But the point at present to be made clear 
is, that both societies insisted on religious instruction 
being an essential part of the education to be given in 
every school under their superintendence, or in union 
with them ; and. further, that all Parliamentary grants 
should be given by the Government, and received by 
such schools, on this distinct and express understanding:. 
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The aovemment made its Qrants exolusively on 
the Cooditioii that Beligious Instruction should 
be an Essential Fart of Elementary Education. 

The Government recognised the supreme importance 
of religious instruction as being an essential part of 
elementaiy education. In a Minute of the Committee 
of Council dated z4th September, 1839, it kid down, 
as one of the principles to guide it in giving its 
assistance in the work, that "no plan of education 
ought to be encouraged in which intellectual instruction 
is not subordinated to the regulation of the thoughts 
and habits of the children by the doctrines and precepts 
of revealed religion." 

To show how strongly the Government adhered to this 
rule which they had laid down for their guidance, it is suffi- 
cient to point out that, in reply to an application made 
to the Committee of Council in 1853 for a Government 
grant in aid of a secular school, the Education Depart- 
ment stated that education grants had not hitherto been 
applicable to schools exclusively secular, and that they, 
the Committee, believed that such a decision was in 
accoidance with the views of the great majority of the 
promoters of education. Under these circumstances 
they had no intention of rescinding the rule on which 
they had hitherto acted,* 

• Report of the Duke of Newcastle's Commission, page 306. 
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The Origin of Elementary Education 
was Deuominationai. 

It has been shown that the otigin of elementaiy educa- 
tion was voluntary and religious. It has now to be 
shown that it was also denominational. Attempts were 
made by the Committee of Council on Education, in 
1S39, to found a Normal School on a foundation suffi- 
ciently broad to comprehend within the programme of 
its religious teaching " such truths of Chrisdanity as ar« 
common to all Christian Communions in England." 
These attempts proved an entire failure. It was found 
in this, as in other branches of the work of elementary 
education, that if it was to be carried on successfully it 
must be left to the Church, and the various religious 
bodies outside her Communion, to formulate and regu- 
late the religious instruction given within their own 
schools according to their own particular ideas. 

The conclusion arrived at by the Wucation Depart- 
ment, after the failure of successive attempts to 
carry out the plan indicated, is stated in the follow- 
ing words: — "The Committee, however, experience so 
much difficulty in reconciling conflicting views respecting 
the provisions which they are desirous to make, in fur- 
therance of your Majesty's wish that the children and 
teachers instructed in this school should be duly trained 
in the principles of the Christian religion, while the rights 
of conscience should be respected, that it is not in the 
power of the Committee to mature a plan for the accom- 
plishment of this design without further consideration, 
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and they therefore postpone taking any steps for this 
purpose until greater concurrence of opinion is found 
to prevjul."* No other course was thus left to the 
Government than to help education on the already 
existing lines of denominational religious teaching. In 
&ct, the experience acquired by the Government between 
1839 and 1843, as to the difRculties of attempting to 
regulate religious instruction on such a broad and in- 
definite basis, led the Committee of Council to rely 
henceforth for the growth and extension of national 
education chiefly upon the voluntary efforts of individuals 
and the religious zeal of each denomination, aided by 
Government grants. 

OoyeTninent Proposal of " Uaoagement ClauBOB " 
in Trust Deeds of Olinroh of England Sohools. 
In 1847, the Committee of Council proposed for 
insertion in the Trust Deeds of the Church of England 
schools receiving Government building grants, provi«ons 
which were called " management clauses." The object 
of these clauses was to secure for lay subscribers to such 
schools a due share in their management. These pro- 
posed clauses evoked much difference of opinion. 
Hitherto the right and privilege of determining the con- 
stitution of the management of Church schools had 
rested with their founders alone ; and, this being so, 
Churchmen were naturally very jealous of any attempt 
on the part of the State to interfere with the provisions 
of their Trust Deeds as a condition of its giving building 
grants, quite independent of any consideration as to 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 3rd June, 1839, 
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whether the proposed management clauses would or 
would not be an improvement in the superintendence 
and general management of the schools. 

It was altogether a new thing for the State directly 
to interfere in the question or education ; and as 
the result of this intervention of the Committee of 
Council in the matter of the management of schools, 
an immense amount of strong opposition to the manage- 
ment clauses was called forth. The State was regarded 
as desiring to introduce new machinery of its own for 
the promotion of the instruction of the people ; whereas 
the Church and religious denominations maintained their 
exclusive right to be recognised as the authorised 
agencies for this purpose. Education, it was said, was 
beyond the sphere of Government. For several years 
after 1846 efforts of various kinds were made to dispense 
with assistance which involved such State interference, 
and a large section of Nonconformists contended as 
earnestly as did Churchmen and Roman Catholics 
for the principle that education must he kept strictly 
within voluntary lines, and free from State control. 
Indeed, some Nonconformists as well as Churchmen 
altogether resisted the control of the State, declined 
its aid, and attempted to carry on their respective 
schools entirely on the voluntary system. 

Although the Government succeeded in obtaining 
the insertion of their proposed clauses in trust deeds 
of schools whose erection was aided by their grants, 
still, in passing through the ordeal of opposition which 
their proposals had met, they undoubtedly learnt the 
lesson that it would not be politic, in the interests of 
the progress of education, to interfere to any great extent 
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with religious denominational freedom in the matter of 
the management of elementaty schools. And it is stated 
by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth that the intention of the Com- 
mittee of Council was to give an impulse to the growth 
and improvement of the system founded by the religious 
communions, and that the grants were made under con- 
ditions which drew all religious communions, in the 
main, except the Congregationatists and Baptists, into 
co-operation with the Government, and succeeded in 
founding the vast denominational system which formally 
established popular education upon a religious basis.* 
It may also be said that the management clauses 
of 1846, which provided for the appointment of lay 
subscribers od the Committees for superintending and 
controlling national schools, although very mucli opposed 
at the time, have since greatly helped to strengthen the 
denominational system. 

Oonsoienoe Clause. 
As time went on Churchmen, by their extraordinary zeal 
and liberality in the work of elementary education, had 
to a great extent taken possession of the educational 
ground by covering a lai^e part of the country with their 
schools. It was alleged that Nonconformists made 
complaints that the religious instruction given within 
these schools was not such as they desired their children 
to receive. Consequently, in i86z and I1863, it was 
proposed that a conscience clause should be inserted 
in the trust deed of every school the erection of which 
was to be aided by a Parliamentary grant, in districts 

* Final Report of Royal CommUsion, p, 10. 
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where there was no room for a second school to meet 
the alleged wants of Nonconformists. 

The terms of the clause in question, as commu- 
nicated by the Education Department to the National 
Society, on 8th February 1864, were; "The said Com- 
mittee (that is, of schools accepting the clause) shall 
be bound to make such orders as shall provide for 
admitting to the benefits of the schools, the children of 
parents not in communion with the Church of England 
as by law established, but such orders shall be confined 
to the exemption of such children, if their parents 
desire it, from attendance at public worship and from 
instruction in the doctrines and formularies of the said 
Church ; and shall not otherwise interfere with the 
religious teaching of the said scholars .... and shall 
not authorise any other religious instruction to be given 
in tiie school." Though the clause was, in the first 
instance, anything but welcome to the managers of 
Church schools oU the ground of its being regarded as 
an attempt on the part of the State to regulate rel^ous 
instraction, yet in cases where it was adopted, it has 
worked satisfactorily on the whole. It did not restrict 
the Church's liberty of religious teaching, while it 
protected those Nonconformist parents who claimed 
under it, exemption for their children from religious 
instruction. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SOME PBOTISJOB'S OP THB BDUOATIOir 
ACTS 1870 TO 1880. 

The First Farliameotary FroTision for Qeaeral 
Elementary Ednoatioiu 

The year 1870 will ever be memorable in the records of 
Parliamentary legislation as marking a new educational 
departure. By the Education Act passed in that year 
the State, for the first time in the history of the country, 
legislatively declared its responsibility and duty to make 
provision for the elementary education of the children of 
the poor and of the working- classes. In doing so its 
intention was not in any way to supplant or supersede 
the existing voluntary school system, nor to lessen its 
admitted efficiency and usefulness — a system which, up 
to that period, had rendered such signal services to the 
English people and nation — but rather to supplement, 
wliere required, the provisions already made by volun- 
tary effort for the spread of education. 

Previous to the year 1870 the whole elementary 
educational organisations of the country were of 
purely voluntary creation, and were, in the main, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, supplemented first by 
grants from the State in aid of building school-houses, 
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and subsequently aided by grants for school main- 
tenance ; but up to that period there were no existing 
authorities oi organisations invested with statutory powers, 
and answerable to the State for the exercise of those 
powers in providing, where required, the opportunities 
and means of education for the children of the poor. 

The FroTiding of Ifeoessary School Acoommo- 
dation made obligatory. 
The most important provision of the Act of 1870 is 
contained in the 5th section, which enacts that " there 
shall be provided for every school district a sufficient 
amount of accommodation in public elementary schools, 
as afterwards defined, available for all the children 
resident in such district for whose elementary education 
efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise made." 
As to what is the true interpretation of this clause 
there has been much controversy, and its meaning is 
still regarded as a doubtful matter. As to what an 
" elementary school " really is, the following is the defini- 
tion supplied by the Act itself. 

What is an " Elementary School P " 

The term " public elementary school " is defined by 
section 7 of the Act as follows : " Every elementary 
school which is conducted in accordance with the fol- 
lowing regulations shall be a public elementary school 
within the meaning of this Act ; and every public ele- 
mentary school shall be conducted in accordance with 
the following regulations (a copy of which regulations 
shall be conspicuously put up in every such school), 
namely : — 
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(i) It shall not be required as a condition of any 
child being admitted into or continuing in Che school that 
he shall attend or abstain from attending any Sunday- 
school, or any place of religious worship, or that he shall 
attend any religious observance, or any instmction in 
religious subjects in the school or elsewhere, torn which 
observance or instruction he may be withdrawn by his 
parent, or that he shall, if withdrawn by his parent, 
attend the school on any day exclusively set apart for 
religious observance by the religious body to which hia 
parent belongs : 

- (3} The time or times during which any religious 
observance is practised, or instruction in religious sub- 
jects is given at any meeting of the school shall be 
either at the beginning or at the end, or at the beginning 
and the end, of such meeting, and shall be inserted in a 
time-table to be approved by the Education Department, 
and to be kept permanently and conspicuously affixed 
in every schoolroom ; and any scholar may be withdrawn 
by his parent from such observance or instruction without 
forfeiting any of the other benefits of the school : 

(3) The school shall be open at all times to the 
inspection of any of Her Majesty's inspectors, so, bow- 
ever, that it shall be no part of the duties of such 
inspector to inquire into any instruction in religious sub- 
jects given at such school, or to examine any scholar 
therein in religious knowledge, or in any religious subject 
or book : 

(4) The school shall be conducted in accordance with 
the conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary 
school in order to obtain an annual Parliamentary 
Grant." 
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"Elementary Eduoatioii" not defined by the Act 
of 1870. 

It is a singular &ct that though Parliament, in con- 
sidering and passing the Education Act of 1870, carefull)' 
defined an " elementaiy school," yet it gave no definition 
of " elementary education " ; it is nevertheless of the 
greatest importance that such a definition should, as far as 
possible, be given by the legislature, in order to make 
clear what should be the minimum of education supplied 
in elementary schools. Owing to the absence of some such 
definition from the Education Act a great deal of con- 
fusion exists in public opinion as to what really constitutes 
" elementary education " ; and the standard and area of 
what is conjectured to be " elementary education " are 
continually changing and indeed liable to change by the 
issue of each new Code from the Education Department, 
the heads of which are appointed by successive Govan- 
ments, whose views on education differ widely. 

The great advantage which would result from a clear, 
statutoiy definition of the " elementary education " which 
every child in the country ought to have placed within his 
reach would be, that it would be definitely known how 
far the State requires children to be educated at the 
expense of the rates or taxes or of both, so as to form a 
basis on which a secondary, or intermediate, education 
could be built up — in cases in which children are com- 
petent to attain to higher degrees of education — the means 
for doing so being provided for them either from private 
or from public sources. At present there is being given 
in many public elementary Board and voluntary schools, 
at the expense of the tax-payers and ratepayers, an 
education the curriculum of which cannot possibly be 
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defined as " elementary " in the sense in which that word 
was intended to be understood by the Education Act 
when making provision for elementary schools. 

On this subject the conclusion of the Royal Com- 
mission on Education, as expressed in their Report, is 
that as the meaning and limits of the term " elementary 
education," have not been defined in the Education Acts, 
nor by any judicial or authoritative interpretation, but are 
dependent on the annual Codes of the Department, on 
whose power of framing such Codes no limit has hitherto 
been imposed, it would appear to be an absolute neces- 
sity that some definition of the instruction to be paid 
for out of the rates and taxes should be put forth by the 
Legislature. Until this is done the limits of elementary 
education cannot be dearly understood.* 

The Late Hr. ForBter's Deflnitioti of " Effloient *' 
aiLd " Suitable " Sohoola. 

By " efficient " schools, Mr. Forster, the author of the 
Education Act of 1870, said, in introducing his Bill, that 
he meant those schools that had good buildings and 
good teaching. " Suitable " schools he defined to mean 
such schools as parents could not reasonably object to 
on religious grounds.t 

"Suitability" of BohoolB as Defined by the Id- 
Btrootions given to Her M^esty's Inspeotors 
of Schools. 
The instructions given to Her Majesty's inspectors 

of schools by the Education Department, which is 

■ Final Report at Royal Commission, p. 217. 

f Fitul Report of the Royal Commission, 18S8, p. 25. 
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responsible for the interpretation of the meaning of the 
Act and the administration of its provisions, are as 
follows ; — " Efficient and suitable provision will be held 
to be made for a district when there is efficient 
elementary school accommodation : (i) within a reason- 
able distance of the home of every child who requires 
elementary instruction; (2) of which he can avail him- 
self on the payment of a fee within the means of his 
parent; and (3) without being required to attend any 
religious instruction to which his parent objects." 

There appears to be some misapprehension with 
respect to the meaning of the last clause of the instruc- 
tions. It does not imply that every school in a district 
must admit all comers under the protection of a con- 
science clause — that will be required only in the case 
of the schools which seek "annual (government) aid"; 
' nor does it imply that there must be such a school in 
every district; but in every district the minority, whether 
Churchmen or Dissenters, must be able, if they wish it, 
to obtain secular instruction for their children, with such 
protection (of a conscience clause), either in the district 
itself or in an adjoining district 

Two ClaasoB of Effloient Schools may eziat 
within a School District. 

Under the Act a district may have two classes of 
efficient schools ;— 

(a) Public elementary schools in receipt of Govern- 
ment grants, and worked under a time-table conscience 
clause by certificated teachers ; and 

(5) Efficient schools within the meaning of the Act, 
but not receiving a Government grant, either as being 
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without certificated teachers, or as refusing to accept the 
prescribed conscience clause. 

Conditions under which ttie School Provision of 
a Diatriot is Suitable. 
The instructions given to school inspectors, with 
reference to this subject, are as follows : " The school 
provision of a district will be suitable if there be some 
school or other, under a conscience clause, within reach 
of every child whose parent wishes him to have this 
protection. A parent canuot present his child to the 
teacher of any particular school and demand his admis- 
sion to the secular instruction alone, given in the school, 
unless the school is in receipt of annual aid^(.«., a 
Government grant — or held under a trust deed which 
secures the rights of conscience. The individual school 
may be recognised as efficient without a conscience 
clause, but every district must contain an efficient school 
with a conscience clause, if there is none near enough in 
another district, which the children of any minority who 
require such protection can attend ; and this school, or 
these schools if one is not large enough, must provide 
sufficient accommodation for all the children of the 
minority." 

How the Suitsbilit7 of IndiTidnal Schools is to 
be ascertained. 
The Education Department, in continuation of their 
instructions to school inspectors, say : " So far, there- 
fore, as the mitabiliiy of individual schools is concerned, 
the returns will show you with what denomination, if any, 
each school is connected and which of them are worked 
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under a conscience clause ; while the managers will in- 
form yow if their schools are to be henceforth conducted 
as public elementary schools. So far as the whole pro- 
vision of the district is concerned the question whether 
it is ' suitable ' will not arise in any case where there is 
sufficient public school accommodation available either 
for the whole district or for the minority who desire pro- 
tection. Such accommodation is primd facie suitable for 
every child. You will use your discretion as to the best 
means of ascertaining the numbers of the minority, and, 
in case of doubt on the subject, which is not removed 
by the information you may obtain from the school 
managers and others whom you meet in the district, 
reference may be usefully made to the overseers of the 
parish or the clerk of the Union, who will be able to 
give you some idea of the number of places of worship 
in the district and the attendance at each. This will be 
a guide to you in judging of the number of the minority, 
or in considering any representations they may make to 
you on the subject of the school accommodation which 
they require," 

School Boards and the Statutory Fowstb 
entmated to them. 
There was no man in his day more competent to 
explain the reasons which led to the introduction of the 
Education Bill of 1870 than the late Mr. Forster, who 
was its author; and no man could have more accurately 
or with greater authority explained the exact and specific 
objects which the Bill, when passed into an Act, was 
intended to achieve. Did Mr. Forster intend that the 
creation of School Boards, with the statutory powers of 
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providing school accommodalion entrusted to them, 
should in any way supplant or injure in its work the 
great voluntary system that had gradually grown up and 
been established in the country from the year 1811? 

The IntenUon of the Education Act of 1870 with 
Beferenoe to Sohool Supply by School Boards, 
as explained by Kr. Forst^r. 
Mr. Forster's own words shall furnish the answer 
to the above question: "I have said that there will 
be compubory provision where it is wanted — if and 
where proved to be wanted, but not otherwise. We 
come now to the machinery for its application where 
it is proved to be wanted. How do we propose to 
supply it? By School Boards elected by the district. 
We have already got the district— we have found out 
the educational want existing in it — we see that the 
district must be supplied. We have waited in the 
hope that some persons would supply it. They have 
not done so. We therefore say that it must be supplied, 
but by whom? It would be possible for the Govern- 
ment to attempt to supply it by defraying the expense 
from the taxes ; and I believe that one or two honourable 
gentlemen think that would be the best way. No doubt 
it would be possible for the Government to try to do this, 
but I believe it would be impossible for them to effect it. 
I believe it is not in the power of any central department 
to undertake such a duty throughout the kingdom. 
Consider also the enormo^s power it would give the 
central administration. Well then,irGovemment cannot 
do it itself by central action we must still rely upon 
local agency. Voluntary local agency has failed ; there- 
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fore OUT hope is to invoke the help of municipal organ- 
isation. Therefore, where we have proved the educa- 
tional need we. must supply it by local administration, 
that is by means of rates aided by money voted by 
Parliament, expended under local management with 
central inspection and control," * 

The Powers of School Supply conferred upon 
School Boards not intended to supersede 
Toluutary Efforts in the Erection of Schools. 

From Mr. Forster's declarations it is plain that the 
whole School Board system, as conceived by him and 
created by the provisions of his bill, which subsequently 
became the Education Act of 1870, was exclusively 
intended to supplement, and not to supplant the educa- 
tional provision of the country, in places where the volun- 
tary system had failed to supply it. 

In no case was the School Board system intended to 
entc into vexatious, expensive and unnecessary com- 
petition with the voluntary system in providing the 
lacking elementary school accommodation, much less, 
as has been the case in many instances, to bar and 
entirely prohibit its progressive work, if not indeed to 
supersede it altc^ether. 

EBtablishment of School Boards, and the Statu- 
tory Powers Conferred upon them. 
By the provisions of the Act of 1870 a School Board is 
to be established in every district which requires fiirther 
the House of Commons, 17th 
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suitable elemenUry school accommodation. The School 
Board thus created is constituted a corporate body, 
having a perpetual succession and a common seal, with 
power to acquire and hold land for the purposes of the 
Education Act, The members are not to be less than 5 
nor more than 1 5 in number, except in London, accord- 
ing as may be determined in the first instance by the 
Education Department. The Department is to deter- 
mine whether a deficiency of elementary school accom- 
modation exists in the district. 

Having issued their decision on this question the 
right of appeal within a month is given to the ratepayers, 
or to the managers of any elementary school within the 
district. A public inquiry into the whole question may 
result in the formation of a School Board of which a 
final notice requiring its constitution is to be issued by 
the Department If after a period not exceeding six 
months the declared deficiency has not been supplied, 
nor is in course of being supplied, a School Board is to 
be provided for the district.* If the School Board, on 
being created, fails to make such provision within 
twelve months it will be deemed to be in default. 

Powers of the Education Department over the 
Creation, Begiilation, and Dissolution of School 
Boards. 
A School Board may, however, be created by the 
Education Department independently of any ascertained 
deficiency in school accommodation, on the applica- 
tion of those in whom the election of a School Board 

* Educatiun Act, 1870, sec. 10. 
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is vested and where the Deparlment is satisfied that 
a deficiency is likely soon to occur. Provision is also 
made for forming united School Board districts, and 
for dissolving the same. The United Board may be 
composed of members elected by the ratepayers of 
the constituent parts of the united district. A parish, 
judged by the Education Department as too small 
to have a School Board of its own, may be joined to 
another parish, to the School Board of which, once 
united, it will be entitled to send representatives. 
Fuither, School Boards are to be elected by the rate- 
payers for a period of three years under the method 
known as cumulative voting. To School Boards thus 
constituted the Act entrusts the duty of providing, com- 
pleting and maintaining an adequate public elementary 
school accommodation within the district. 

School Boards are empowered, for the purpose of 
providing schools, to Ixhtow on the securi^ of the 
school fund and local rate, but not without the consent 
of the Education Department in each instance. The 
repayment of the capital, with the interest on any loan, 
is not to extend over a period of more than fifty years. 
The accounts of School Boards must be audited annually 
by the Local Government Board and duly published 
according to the provisions of the Act. School Boards 
declared in default may be superseded by the Education 
Department, who may appoint other members in their 
place and remunerate them for their services out of the 
local rates. 
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Kamber of Sohool Boards, under what Ciroum- 
Btanoes they were brought into Bxistenoe, 
and the FopulationB under their Elementur 
Sduoationol Control. 
Up to the ist of April, 1889, School Boards were 
established in 161 boroughs with a population of 
7,384,895. In 35 of these boroughs the electioa was 
compulsory, to supply a deficiency which, it was alleged, 
could not be met without the aid of the rates. In the 
remaining 126 cases the election of School Boards was 
Qrdered by the Education Department on the voluntary 
application of the municipal authorities. Of the 2,093 
School Boards in unincorporated towns and rural 
districts 1,040 were elected under compulsory powers 
from the Education Department ; and in 143 cases 
School Boards were called into existence to meet de- 
ficiencies in elementary school accommodation caused 
by the closing, under a variety of circumstances, of 
existing voluntary schools; while the remaining 910 
School Boards were created by the voluntary applica- 
tion of the ratepayers concerned. The population under 
School Boards may be summed up thus : 

In England. 
There is one School Board in London, with a popu- 
lation of 3,834,354 ; 142 Boards in boroughs, with a 
population of 7,135,155; and 1,811 Boards, comprising 
2,504 parishes, with a population of 4,439,598, The 
total number of School Boards in England is 1,954, 
with a population of 15,409,107 under their educational 
control. 
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In Wales. 
There are 19 School Boards in boroughs, with a 
population of 249,740; 283 Boards, comprising 458 
parishes, with a population of 754,548. The total number 
of School Boards in Wales is 301, with a total population 
of 1,004,288 under their educational control ; giving a 
total of School Boards in England and Wales of 2,255, 
with a total population under their control of i6,4i3,395-* 

The FroTisiona of the Education Act did not 
give Board Schools any Freferenoa over 
Voluntary Schools, with Beferenoe to Parlia* 
mentary Qrant«. 
In making supplementary provisions for the elemen- 
tary education of the population of the country, in 
addition to the existing provisions already made by the 
voluntary system, it was not intended that any preference 
should be shown by the Government for either class of 
school on the ground of its being a voluntary or a Board 
school. The evident intention of the Act, as shown by 
its very words, goes to prove that the voluntary system 
and the School Board system were intended to stand on 
a footing of perfect equality, working side by side, not in 
any injurious competition, but in cordial co-operation, in 
doing their separate, efficient, and confessedly useful 
works, for the education of the country. The words of 
the Act are that " the conditions required to be fulfilled 
by an elementary school in order to obtain an annual 
Parliamentary grant shall be those contained in the 

1 Education, iSSS- 
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minutes of the Education Department in force for the 
time being .... but such conditions .... shall 
not give any preference or advantage to any school on 
the ground that it is, or is not, provided by a. School 
Board." ♦ 

Transfera of Voluntary Schools to School Boards, 
and Be-transfers of such Schools to Toluntar; 
UanageTB.t 

School Boards are empowered by the Act not only to 
build new schools, but to accept a transfer of voluntary 
schools from their managers. In the latter case managers 
are empovrered by a resolution of two-thirds of their 
number, with the specific consent of two-thirds of their 
subscribers, to offer a transfer of the schools under their 
management to Ihe School Board existing within the 
borough or school district in which they are situated, 
and this notwithstanding any provision to the contrary 
in the trust deeds of voluntary schools so transferred ; 
but notice must be given by the Education Department 
to the trustees, and to persons who have any interest in 
the property, of all such intended transfers. 

The voluntary school property being thus transferred 
to a School Board, power is given to such School Board, 
with the consent of the Education Department, and on 
the repayment of all moneys raised by loan and expended 
by the Board on the premises, to retransfer the said school 
to managers, similarly qualified as the original managers 
had been, if the School Board resolve by a majorify of 

• Education Act, 1870, sec. 97. 

+ Eduolion Aci, 1870, sees. 83 & 34. 
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two-thirds so to do ; bnt managers of voluntary Echools 
ought to be warned that, when once they transfer their 
schools to a School Board, the re-transfer of such schools 
to managers or trustees is a very difficult matter. 

That Bourd Schools were not Intended by the 
Act of 1870 to Buperaede Voluntary Sohoohi, 
ia proved by the Fact that under the Proviaions 
of that Act, Parliamentary Qrants were ofCbred 
in Aid of Voluntary School Zxtension. 
That the provision for the creation of School Boards 
by the Act of 1870 was not intended to supersede the 
voluntary system is proved by the offer made on the 
passing of the Act, of Government grants for the exten- 
sion of the voluntary system. Had the intention of 
Parliament been otherwise than as above stated — had 
it intended in any way to discourage the development of 
the voluBtaiy system by its enactments for calling 
School Boards into existence, it is not likely that it 
would at the same time have made offers to the pro- 
moters and supporters of voluntary schools, to extend 
their school accommodation by the aid of Government 
grants, placed at their disposal, if applied for within a 
given period. The grants so offered were all restricted 
to public elementary schools, but no such grants were 
to be given unless applied for before the 31st December, 
1870* 

The number of applications for these grants proved to 
be very large indeed. The supporters of the voluntary 
system thus challenged by Parliament to supply addi- 
tional school accommodation as far as they could with 
* Education Ad, 1870, sec. 96. 
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the aid of the ofiered Government grants, rose to the 
occasion far beyond expectation. Between the 9th of 
August — the date of the passing of the Act — and the 
31st December, 1870, no fewer than 3,342 apphcations 
for building grants were sent in to the Education Depart- 
ment. Of these 376 were rejected, and 1,333 "^^^ 
withdrawn. In 1,633 cases grants were made to the 
amount of ^268,724 i6j. arf., by the aid of which 
216,000 school places were provided at a cost to the 
voluntary subscribers of some ;^i, 000,000. 

The last school building for the erection of which the 
promise of a Government grant was thus secured, was 
not completed until 1882, when the last Government 
grant towards school buildings was paid, since which 
period no Government grant for such a purpose has 
been given.* 

Chief FFOTisions of the Aot of 1870. 

Briefly to state the chief provisions of the Act of 1870 
— it abolished the grant in aid of building schools. 
It sought by means of School Boards, to supplement, 
where the necessity was proved, the existing elementary 
school provision already supplied by voluntary bodies. 

It made the giving of religious instruction in public ele- 
mentary schools no longer a condition of receiving annual 
Government grants towards theii maintenance. At the 
same time it left unfettered by any restrictions, the right of 
the managers of voluntary schools to provide for religious 
instruction being given to all children in attendance 
whose parents did not object to their receiving it ; but 
in the case of religious instruction given' in Board 
* Final Report of Royal Commission, 1E8S, p. 29. 
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Schools it forbade the use of any catechism ot fonQulaiy 
distinctive of any particular religious denomination. It 
entirely separated religious from secular teaching, SO 
that the latter might be had by those who, on conscien- 
tious or other grounds, objected to the former. 

Thus a Parliamentary grant under the provisions of 
this Act is now given and received wholly in respect of 
instruction in secular subjects, and altogether exclusive 
of the consideration whether religious instruction in any 
elementary school is, or is not given; the fact being that 
even the Government inspector, as representing Parlia- 
ment, in seeing to the proper application of the grant 
is, by the terms of the Act as well as his instructions from 
the Department, precluded from making inquiries as to 
any religious instruction which may be given in the 
school under his superintendence. 

FrovlBioiui for Sxamlnation of Elementary 
Schools by Diooeaan and other InBpeotors. 

Though the provisions of the Act, from the date of its 
becoming law, precluded any Government inspector from 
examining the children in any religious subject, the 
managers of voluntary schools were empowered to set 
apart not more than two days in every year for the 
examination of a school by an inspector, other than an 
inspector authorised by the Government.* 

This power has been very generally taken advantage 
of by the managers of voluntary schools to institute an 
aimual examination as to the knowledge of children on 
reUgious subjects. 

The statistics ofthis kind of Diocesan inspection, which 
* Education Act, 1870, s«c. 76. 
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is now general throughout Church schools in England and 
Wales, are of a most encouraging character, and show 
that in the face of all non-recognition of instruction in 
reUgious subjects on the part of the State, its fulness 
and efficiency have raiher been increased than impaired. 
It may be added that other religious bodies, and also 
the London School Board, have followed this good 
example set by the Church and have secured, in some 
cases, results which may be deemed satisfactory under 
the circumstances. 

Power. to DiBsolve Sohool Boards. 

A School Board may be dissolved at the discretion of 
the Education Department on receipt of an application 
made by two-thirds of the majority of the same persons 
as were entitled to make the original application for the 
formation of the School Board.* This can only be done 
if the Department is satisfied that the School Board has 
acquired no property, that there is no deficiency of 
accommodation in the district, and that no order has 
been made on the Board to supply additional accommo- 
dation. 

Such an application must be made within the last 
six months previous to the expiration of the period 
for which the Board was elected, which in any case must 
be allowed to run out its time. The order of dissolution 
will have the effect of an Act, but the School Board can 
afterwards be revived, if additional school accommo- 
dation be required. The reasons for the assent to such 
a dissolution given by the Department, must be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. 

* Education Act, 1S76, sec. 41. 
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Creation of SahooL Attendance Committaes. 

As the Act of 1870 provided by the organisations of 
School Boards guarantees for its provisions being duly 
earned out, so the Elementary Education Act of 1S76, 
sec. 33, provides for the appointment of a School 
Attendance Committee, for eveiy school district for 
which a School Board has not been elected. School 
Attendance Committees have been accordingly appointed 
in all the Boroughs which are not under the jurisdiction 
of School Boards, and also in all unions of which any 
portion is not under the jurisdiction of a School Board. 

Further, power is given to the Education Department 
to authorise the appointment, by any urban sanitary 
authority, of a separate School Attendance Committer 
but it must not comprise any borough, and it must be 
co-extensive with one or more parishes not within the 
juriadiction of a School Board, the population being not 
less than 5,000. The expenses are to be paid pro- 
portionately out of the poor-rate of the parishes com- 
prised in the district of the urban sanitary authority. 
Where an urban sanitary district is not and does not 
comprise a borough and is not wholly within the juris- 
diction of a School Board, and does not come within 
the foregoing provisions, the urban sanitary authority of 
that district may appoint not more than three of its own 
members to represent it on the School Attendance Com- 
mittee of its Union, but the election of a new School 
Board within a district where a School Attendance 
Committee is appointed under these provisions, takes 
that district out of the jurisdiction of the Committee. 
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Orders for Formation of Sohool Attendance 
CommittesB, 

Up till September, 1889, some 71 orders were issued, 
authoiisii^ urban sanitary authorities to appoint School 
Attendance Committees for the parishes under their 
jurisdiction to the exclusion of the School Attendance 
Committee of the unions comprising those parishes. 



In Eiiglatiiii 
ti6 Bor<n^;hs 

72 Urbu Sanitaij Districts 
5J4 Unions .... 



1,640,136 

799,077 

6,765,606 



9 Boroughs 
— Urban . 

45 Unions . 



40,478 
31S.747 



The FrovlsionB for the Supply and Control of 
Elementary £duoation are determined by the 
Education Acta and Education Code. 
The Education Acts, taken with the Education Code, 
form the Statutory and the Education Department basis 
of authority, in all questions for the regulation and 
control of demand and supply in the matter of elemen- 
tary education, and of all administrative details necessary 
to its completeness and efficiency. 
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The Eduoation Code, how Originated and 
Formulated. 
The Education Code is composed of a body of rules 
regulating and controlling the distribution of Parliamen- 
tary grants to all elementary schools throughout the 
country. The Code is drawn up and formulated by the 
Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion. It is yearly reviewed in the light of records kept 
in the Department of the difficulties which have from time 
to time arisen, and of the complaints which have been 
made in connection with the administration of the powere 
committed to them. Changes in the Code have periodi- 
cally been made as required by the political as well as 
permanent heads of the Department, after conference 
with persons practically interested in education, and 
after consideration of the annual reports of Her Majesty's 
inspectors. 

Latterly there has been instituted what is called a 
Code Committee,* consisting of a given number of the 
chief and most experienced officers of the Depart- 
ment and of school inspectors. All suggested altera- 
tions or proposed amendments in the Code are brought 
under their consideration and fully discussed by them 
before any changes are embodied in its provisions. 

Codes must he laid on the Tables of both 

Houses of FarUament. 

I'he Codes must be laid on the tables of both Houses 

of Parliament, but the manner in which this regulation 

has been carried out in past years has been insufficient 

* Final Report of Royal Cunmiuion, p. 36. 
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to secure the due consideration and intelligent sanction 
of the Legislature. Each successive Code must, in 
accordance with the 97th section of the Elementary 
Education Act 1870, be laid on the tables of both 
Houses of Parliament for a month before it comes into 
operation. It does not appear, however, that any im- 
portant modification in the provisions of the Code has 
ever been made as the result of its being laid upon the 
tables of both Houses until the proposed Code of 1889 
was submitted. The provisions of that Code were so 
criticised that it had to be postponed until 1690. 

Practically the difficulties in the way of any Member 
of Parliament raising an objection, or proposing an 
amendment to any of its provisions, during the period 
that it ia assumed to lie on the tables of both Houses, 
are very great indeed. This arises from the fact that 
a practice has prevailed iu years past, which in some cases 
may have been owing to defective Parliamentary prinring 
arrangements, that very few days have elapsed between 
the delivery of the proposed Code to Members of Parlia- 
ment and its becoming law. In addition to this Parlia- 
ment is generally so absorbed in the discussion of other 
important matters, that within the short period stated 
there is practically no time available for debate upon any 
matter of controversy arising out of each proposed Code. 

Hethod of laying Codes oq the Tables of the Houses 

of Parliament explained in Evidence before the 

B0711I Commission, 

To illustrate the accuracy of what has been stated 

and to show with what mere mechanical routine the 

statutory requirement to lay each proposed Code on 
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the tables of both Houses of Parliament for thirty 
days has been observed, and the indifference with which 
such an important document has hitherto been treated 
by the Legislature, it may be interesting to give the 
questions put to the late Mr. Cumin, the Chief Secretary 
of the Education Department, by Cardinal Manning and 
others, and by the Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Education (the Right Hon. Sir Richard Assheton 
Cross, M.P., now Lord Cross), together with Mr, Cumin's 
answers : * 

Cardinal Manning. — I asked you whether the minute 
which is laid upon the table of the House of Commons, 
and which remains there for thirty days, was necessarily 
even in print before it was laid upon the table of the 
House? 

Mr. Cumin. — No, not always. 

Cardmal Manning. — By whom is it printed — by the 
Department or by the House? 

Mr. Cumin. — By the House. 

The Chairman. — Not when it is first Idd upon the 
table of the House? 

Mr. Cumin. — It is first laid upon the table in what is 
called " dummy," and then it is printed afterwards. It 
is not printed at first, but after it has been laid upon the 
table in " dummy " the document is printed by us, and 
it is laid upon the table in the usual way. 

Cardinal Manning. — Then it is printed first by the 
Department ? 

Mr. Cumin. — ^Yes. 

Cardinal Manning. — Then it is laid upon the table of 
the House ? 

• Fust Report of Royal Commisdon <Mr. Cnmin'« Evidence), 
QucttionNo. i,iii. 
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Mr. CuHiN. — Yes. 

Cardinal Manning. — Is it then reprinted by the House 
upon the motion of any Member ? 

Mr. Cumin. — Yes. 

Lord Norton. — Would it remain in " dummy " twenty 
days? 

Mr. CuuiN. — No. 

Cardinal Manning. — But it is not at first printed by 
order of the House, and therefore it lies in " dummy " 
upon the table, and it does not follow that it is com- 
municated or distributed to the members of the 
House? 

Mr. Cumin. — This is the Code of 1886, presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 
It is a " command " paper. 

The Chairman. — Then it is printed as a matter of 
course and distributed, and every Member gets a copy 
of it? 

Mr. Cumin. — Yes. 

Cardinal Manning. — It may happen that, the minutes 
being printed by the House, the distribution might take 
place at, or very nearly at, the expiration of the thirty 
days? 

Mr. Cumin. — That would depend, as I understand, 
npon the arrangements for printing in the House of 
Commons. 

Cardinal Manning. — But it is quite possible that it 
might so happen ? 

Mr. Cumin. — That is a matter of practice that I do not 
know. 
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Beform Bequired in the Formulation of Codes, 

and in the H«thod of Obtaining for them 

Farliamentar; Sanction. 

From the foregoing extract of the evidence given 

before the Royal Commission on Education by the late 

Mr. Cumin as to the preparation of Codes and the 

manner of obtaining for them the sanction of Parliament, 

it must be admitted that a radical change is required in 

these arrangements. 

That the whole of the elementary schools of the 
country, and especially the voluntary schools, which are 
dependent for their existence on the distribution of the 
Parliamentary grant, and therefore on the provisions of 
the Education Code, in a sense in which this is not true 
of Board schools, should be absolutely dependent upon 
the will and judgment of a few gentlemen, however 
high in authority or experienced in education matters, 
for the formulation of a Code which throughout the 
educational year is to regulate and control all the 
schools of the country, would be utterly preposterous. 
This is what the whole thing practically would amount 
to if the l.-iying of the proposed Code for the ensuing 
year on the tables of the Houses of Parliament should 
continue to be virtually " a dumb show," as Mr. Cumin's 
evidence proves that it hitherto has been, without due 
time being allowed for inquiry or examination into the 
proposed provisions of such Code, even by individual 
Members of Parliament, much less by the Government of 
the day. Reforms in this method of procedure are the 
more essential as the Act of 1870 provided that a public 
elementary school must fulfil the conditions prescribed 
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in the annuat code of minutes last presented to Parlia- 
ment. Consequently, such proposed Code, if not in 
any way altered by the intervention of Parliament, would 
in fact, at the end of the thirty days, become a part of 
the educational statutory law. 

The ITew Code of 1890. 

The information elicited by the Royal Commission on 
this important subject, especially from the evidence of 
Mr. Cumin, have not been without beneficial results in 
awakening to a sense of responsibility the Members of 
Parliament interested in elementary education, for the 
Code that was laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons in 1889, was most minutely and severely 
criticised by members of the House best competent to 
form a judgment on the necessary detailed provisions 
for elementary education. Some of the alleged objec- 
tionable clauses of that Code met with such determined 
opposition that it was not allowed to come into operation 
and had to be suspended for amendment until 1890. 

It was re-introduced to the House on the lOth 
March, 1890, in such an amended form as is likely to 
secure for it general approval. The preamble of this 
new Code sets forth the desire of the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to render the distributiOD of 
the Parliamentary grant for public education in England 
and Wales more simple and more effective. The Code, 
if sanctioned by Parliament, is to come into force on 
the 1st August, 1890. Schools whose year ends on or 
before 31st July will come under the Code of 1888; 
whereas those schoob whose year ends later will come 
under the Code of 1890. 
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It is unnecessary to give any detailed account of the 
new Code, but it may be stated that it largely reduces 
the application of the obnoxious system of payment by 
individual results, and places upon a surer financial basis 
the future grants to be made to schools. At the same time 
it gives summary powers to the Department to withdraw 
the grant altogether from schools that cannot satisfy it as 
to their efficiency after a year's warning. No arrange- 
ment, however, will be satisfactory to the managers of 
voluntary schools short of raising the statutory limit of 
the grant known as the 175. 6d. limit. 

SsBentiol Eduoationol Provisions should be set 

forth in Stfttutes instead of in Codes. 
The time has come when all essentia! provisions 
relating to elementary education should be embodied in 
Acts of Parliament. It should no longer be left to the 
comparatively irresponsible political chiefs or official 
heads of the Education Department to formulate such 
provisions periodically and lay them on the tables of 
both Houses of Parliament in the mere formal manner 
which has hitherto been the practice. If all parties 
concerned in the Education Department were endowed 
with the highest wisdom, had acquired the largest educa- 
tional experience, and were actuated by the best inten- 
' tions to do their utmost in an impartial manner for the 
fiuthenince of the cause of elementary education through- 
out the country, still, it is an anomalous and somewhat 
unconstitutional proceeding, that matters, involving such 
momentous results, especially to voluntary schools, 
should be absolutely left in the hands of a few ofticials. 
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In the case of voluntary schools, that have been built 
and hitherto maintaiDed on the basis of the provisions 
of their own trust deeds and at great cost to theii sup- 
porteis, it does not appear fair to leave them year by 
year to the changing decisions of the heads of the 
Education Department, who though holding ofhce only 
so long as their political party are in power, may in the 
meanwhile make alterations in the annual Code of a 
character that might virtually inflict upon those responsi- 
ble for the support and mans^ement of such schools 
monetary loss in the shape of grants diminished or 
withheld, which might jeopardise the very existence of 
the school. No other part of the business of the coun- 
- try, deahng with such vast vested interests, monetary, 
educational, moral and religions, would be so left in the 
hands of a few ofGcials, treated with such apathy by 
Parliament, or regarded with such iudifference by the 
constituencies of the country. 

Beview of the Belationfl between the Ednoatlonal 
Booieties and the Eduoation Department. 
The history of the inauguration of elementary educa- 
tion has been to some extent reviewed and it has been 
stated that its origin was voluntary, religious and 
denominational. The period at which the State began 
to express any sympathetic or practical interest in the 
work of elementary education has been briefly indi- 
cated } and it has been shown that when the State first 
volunteered its aid to the National Society and the 
British and Foreign School Society in their educational 
work, it did so on the distinctive lines which they had 
laid down for their own guidance in theii educational 
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etforts, and on which lines the State actually found 
theni at work when it first offered to them its support. 
Then, facts have been advanced to prove that, notwith- 
standing occasional points of difference productive at 
times of a severe strain, which temporarily tried the 
relations between the Church and denominational schools 
as to the Parliamentarily imposed conditions on which 
grants were given for school buildings and maintenance, 
on the whole, practically, up to the year 1870, the State 
co-operated with the managers of voluntary schools on 
their own religious basis, instead ol imposing on them 
Parliamentary condidoos subversive of their trust deeds 
and destructive of the rights and privileges which they 
had previously enjoyed. The arbitrary character of 
education codes has been dealt with in a preceding sec- 
tion. It now remains to look at the existing educa- 
tional facts, and to inquire into the actual condition of 
elementary school demand and supply as ascertained 
by the Royal Commissioners up till 1886 fi'om the 
evidence placed before them, and as it is described by 
them in their final report submitted to Her Majesty on 
the 27th June, 1888. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PBOVISIOir FOB ELEUENTABY EDUCA- 
TlOir EXISTINa IN 1886. 

Elementary Sobools. 
The returns of the elementaiy schools visited by Her 
Majesty's Inspectors for the year ending 31st August, 
1886, show that the number of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors and Assistant Inspectors of schools was 302. 
The estimated population of England and Wales was 
37)^76)586. The estimated number of children who 
might have been in attendance at elementary schools, be- 
tween three and five years of age was 1,432,739 ; between 
the ages of five and thirteen the number was 5,116,788 ; 
and between the ages of thirteen and fourteen the number 
was 587,819 — giving a total of 7,237,346. The number 
of day schools visited by Her Majesty's Inspectors was 
19,022. The existing schools provided accommodation 
for 5,145,292 children. There were on the registers of 
the schools inspected 4,505,825 scholars; and 4,553,751 
on the registers of schools receiving annual grants. 
There were in these schools in average attendance 
3,438,425 scholars; 42,212 certificated teachers; i7)439 
assistant teachers] 37(804 pupil teachers; and 4,659 
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female assistants. The schools were maintained at a 
cost of ^£5,839,870, whilst the income was as follows* : — 



School fees . . . . 


£1,812,917 




4,866,700 


Voluatai7 subscriptions . 


742,597 


Local rates, in the case of Board 




Schools .... 


1,169,150 


Endowments .... 


156. «3 




79.70a 



Training Colleges. 
There are at least 30 training colleges in connection 
with the Church of England ; 6 conducted on the British 
and Foreign School Society's system ; r as Congrega- 
tionalist ; 2 Wealeyan ; 3 Roman Catholic ; and 4 
Others Undenominational. Of these, 17 are for masters; 
25 for mistresses ; and i for masters and mistresses. 
These colleges accommodate between them 1,369 male 
students and 1,822 female students. 

Amount of Voluntary Contributionfl and OoTern- 
ment Grants Expended on the Building of 
Training CoUegea. 
The returns of money spent on the erection of training 
colleges up to 1863 — the period at which Government 
building grants to schools and colleges ceased — shows 
that the total sum expended on the erection of these 
buildings has been £63S,gQO, towards which Govern- 
ment contributed ^^118,627, leaving considerably more 
than half a million which was provided for by voluntary 
contributions. 

* Final Keport ef ihc Rayal ComouHion, 18S8, p. 45. 
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Cost of Annual Uaint«nanoe met by Voluntary 
Contributions and Oovernment Grants. 
The annual cost of the maintenance of these colleges 
for the year 1886 was; For the male colleges, jC&i.yig ; 
for the female colleges, j£-j8,024 ; and for the mixed col- 
l^E^Si iC^>999- "^he average annual cost per head was 
about ^60 for male and ^43 for female students. Out of 
^£167,643 — the total annual cost of their maintenance — 
;^i2i,8z3 was supplied by Government grants; the 
students themselves contributed £2^,441 ; whilst the sum 
of ;^i5,97i was derived from voluntary contributions. 

Oovernment Building Grants and Voluntary 
Contributions for Elementary Schools be- 
tween tbe years ISSB and 1SS2. 
Between the years 1839 and 18S2 building grants were 
made by tlie State towards the erection and improve- 
ment of 6,335 elementary schools, amounting in all to 
jCii76'j,oi$, to meet which total sum of Government 
grants the large amount of ^4,866,273 was derived from 
voluntary contributions. The number of scholars thus 
provided for was i,233,oso,at a total cost of ;£6,638,3o8. 

Yolnntary Contributions to Sobool Buildings 
witbout Government Aid between 1839 and 
1883. 
But the foregoing figures represent only those school 
buildings towards which the Government made building 
grants. It is to be specially noted that, id addi- 
tion to this, school accommodation was provided by 
the prontoters and supporters of voluntary schools for 
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2j239>S3i children, without the aid of any Government 
grant whatsoever, exclusively from voluntary contribu- 
tions. The total cost of this voluntaiy school accommo- 
dation, not including the value of the sites of school 
buildings which were given gratuitously, amounted to 
no less than j{^ii,ooo,ooo.* It will be seen therefore 
that from 1839 to 1882, the total Government grants 
for school buildings amounted to ^1,767,035 ; whilst 
the voluntary subscriptions to meet the Government 
grants amounted to ^£4,866,21^. The volunlary expen- 
diture on school buildings erected exclusively from volun- 
tary funds without any Government grants amounted 
to j£i 1,000,000. The total voluntary expenditure there- 
fore was £iS,S66,2'}i. This shows that the volun- 
tary expenditure on behalf of school buildings was 
considerably more than eight times the amount of the 
Government grants- 
Voluntary and Board Frogreas in School Building 
ftom 1S70 to 1SS6. 
Of the whole increase in school accommodation pro- 
vided from 1870 to 1886, amounting to 3, 1 82,919 places, 
1,541,032 were due exclusively to voluntary effort, whilst 
1,640,887 were provided by School Boards. The exist- 
ing school accommodation reckoned as Si^o^i^^s in 
1886 is made up of 3,472,581 places in voluntary 
schoob, and 1,728,104 in Board Schools, the former 
being to the latter somewhat in excess of 2 to i.* 

■ Final Report of RgyU CommiiaiuD, p. 46. 
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Progress of Volantary Sohools from IS70 to 1886, 
08 testlfled to by the Separate Beport of the 
Dissentient Members of the Royal CommisBlon. 
In their separate report the dissentient members of the 
Royat Commission on Education testify to the progress 
of voluntary schools from the time of the passing of the 
Education Act. They say : " In the schools inspected 
in iS^4, voluntary accommodation was a,6z6,ooo school 
places; the average number on the roll was 2,177,000; 
and the average attendance was 1,540,000 children. 
In 1886, in round numbers, the accommodation was 
3,443,000 places; average on the roll, 3,867,000; and 
average attendance, 2,187,000— being an increase of 
817,000 in accommodation, 590,000 on the roll, and 
47,000 in average attendance.* 

Progress of Board SohooU, 1870 to 1886, 
The Board schools, in the same time, increased from 
245,000 accommodation; 221,000 on the roll; and 
138,000 in average attendance; to 1,692,000 accom- 
modation; 1,638,000 on the roll; and 1,251,000 in 
average attendance f 

ComparstiTe Progress of Churoh and other Tolnn- 

tary Bohools and Board Schools, ttam 1870 to 

1886, as testified to by the separate Beport of 

the Qissentieiit BCembers of the fioyal Com- 

misaion. 

The Church of England schools during these sixteen 

years have increased their accommodation from 1,365,000 

* Final Report of Royal Commluion, p. 46. f ^^>^ V- 3^- 
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places to 3,549,000 places, being a growth of 1,184,000 
places, and this in spite of the traniifei of a number of 
Church schools to School Boards. Of this increase a 
certain proportion is probably due to the improvement 
of the schools which in 1870 were not under Government 
inspection. If we take those brought under inspection 
as contfuning 500,000 places, or even the full number 
of 600,000 estimated by the National Society, we 
shall still have evidence of great activity and volun- 
tary effort on the part of members of the Church 
of England to extend the school system connected 
with their principles. 

The School Boards, which had practically no schools 
except a handful of transferred ones before 1873, had 
1,750,000 places in the year ending 31st August, 1886. 
Of these a certain number, probably not more than 
160,000 places, were in transfened schools. But the 
great bulk of these 1,750,000 places have been provided 
in new schools built by loans at the cost of the rate- 
payers and secured upon the rates. The whole increase 
of voluntary schools smce 1870 is from 1,878,000 places 
to 3,417,000 places — an increase of 1,539,000 places, of 
which 1,184,000 places belong to the Church of England, 
the remaining 355,000 places being distributed amongst 
the Roman Catholic, the Wesleyan, and the British 
and Foreign School Society schools.* 

* Final Report of Rojal Commis^on, p. 353. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SUPPLY OF SCHOOL ACCOUMO- , 

DATIOW, 

Proportion of Population Boqairing School 
Ao oommodation. 
Bv the 5th section of the Act of 1870 it is required 
that : " There shall be provided for every school district 
a sufficient amount of accommodation in public elemen- 
tary schools, as hereinafter defined, available for all the 
children resident in such district for whose elementary, 
education efficient and suitable provision is not other- 
wise made," The report of the Education Department 
for 1886-87 lays down the rule that to meet the wants. 
of the children for whom schools are to be provided 
and who constitute one-fifth of the total population, the 
number of school places provided oughtto be equal to 
one-sixth of the population ; but it is evident that the 
required public elementary school accommodation must 
vary greatly, according to the character of the population 
in different school districts. 

For instance, the requirements of elementary school 
accommodation for populations such as those of East-, 
bourne and St. Leonards, taking into account the social 
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position of a great proportion of the inhabitants, would 
be very different from the elementary school accommo- 
dation required for populations of the smne numbers in 
the metropolitan districts of, say, Poplar or Bethnal 
Green, or any other locality chiefly inhabited by the poor 
and the working-classes. It is manifest, therefore, that 
the population of each district, in deciding upon the 
amount of school accommodation required for the chil- 
dren resident within it, must be determined by a parti- 
cular consideration of the peculiar educational wants of 
the district itself. 

The Extent of HeoeBaary Sohool Aooommodatlon 
by whom and how ssoertained. 
The ultimate responsibility of ascertaining the 
amount of elementary school accommodation required 
for any district rests with the Education Depart- 
ment; and the Department depend for their in- 
formation on the inspector of the district. School 
inspectors are bound to report to the Department, on 
the discovery of any deficiency of school accommo- 
dation within their districts; and the Department 
on obtaining such information take steps to provide 
for its supply. Besides, in non-School Board districts. 
School Attendance Committees, from time to time, make 
representations to the Department respecting the suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency of school accommodation within 
the districts under their superintendence ; and it is the 
duty of School Boards to see that proper school provi- 
sion is made to meet any ascertained deficiency in that 
respect within the area over which they have control. 
' llien, again, there are always certain local authorities - 
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that the Department may commuiiicate with, should it 
think well so to do, to obtain for itself an independent 
report as to the existing facts, so fai as the sufficiency 
of school accommodation is concerned. There are also 
seldom wanting independent persons who, feeling a keen 
interest in educational matters, are not slow, when neces- 
sity arises, to make representations to the Education 
Department upon their own account. 

At any rate it rests with the Department througli their 
inspectors, School Attendance Committees, and School 
Boards throughout the country, and by any other means 
of which they may avail themselves, to find out whether 
there is a lack of school accommodation in any district, 
and -to put the proper machinery in motion, as soon as 
possible, to supply it. 

May the Present School Aooommodatlon through- 
out Eogland and Wales be regarded as Soffl- 
oientP 

It is in the aggregate sufficient, and in some localities 
more than sufficient ; but it is not evenly distributed and 
perhaps never can be, owing to the fact that the popula- 
tions of different places are continually undergoing the 
process of diminution or increase, and transfer themselves 
from one locality to another. But taking the facts as 
they stand, they are these : that the school accommo- 
dation for the whole of England and Wales makes a 
provision for 5,385,643, while the average number of 
scholars in attendance is only 3,633,094. Therefore 
the conclusion is justified that the school supply is at 
present not only fully adequate to the wants of the 
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population, but even much larger than is required, 
being actually in excess of the average attendance by 
some one million and three-quarters. 

Of course it must be admitted, that this school ac- 
commodation is Dot evenly distributed, and that the 
excess in one locality cannot possibly make up for the 
deficiency in another; but still, on the whole, facts 
abundantly prove that, so far as practically can be, 
sufiicient accommodation is provided for all children 
eligible for school attendance. 

Oiven an Aaoertained Qefloienoy of School A.o- 
oommodatiOD) by whom may it be supplied P 
When a deficiency in school accommodation is ascer- 
Uined in any non-School Soard district, the parish or 
district is called upon to supply such accommodation by 
voluntary efibrt ; or, failing that, to elect a School Board 
f6r the purpose of meeting such deficiency. If steps 
ore not taken to the satisfaction of the Department to 
provide school accommodation within a given period, 
a School Board would be called into existence whose 
duty it would be, according to the provisions of the Act, 
to provide for the educational wants of the locality. 

Who baa the Prior Bight to supply Laoking 
School AooommodatloiL in School Board 
DiatriotflP 
The question of whether a School Board has the 
prior right to supply a deficiency of school accom- 
modation within its own district has given rise to great 
difference of opinion. The assertion of such a right 
on the part of School Boards has, in past years, been 
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backed up by the opinion of the Education Department, 
which is stated to rest upon the advice of the Law 
Officers of the Crown founded upon their interpretations 
of the Education Acts. 

Voluntary bodies have therefore been, in some cases, 
prevented building schools to supply deficiencies in 
school accommodation, in certain districts, under the 
threatened consequences tliat in the event of the schools 
being built they would be excluded from the receipt of 
an annual grant. Notwithstanding that the whole expen- 
diture ou the building of such schools would have been 
met by voluntary contributions, without the charge of a 
single farthing upon the rates,* their action has been 
prevented under the threat of labelling them unneces- 
sary, and specially excluding them from a gcfUit. Rate- 
payers throughout the country have thus been needlessly 
chaiged with many thousands of pounds, owing to the 
&ct that friends of voluntary education have not been 
permitted to devote their contributions to the providing 
of the necessary school accommodation. 

The Opinion of the Law Offloers of the Crown 

on the Subject. 
The eusting law on this important subject, as inter- 
preted by the legal officers of the Crown and acted upon 
by the Department and School Boards throughout the 
country, is that while a School Board is bound to reckon 
as a part of the school accommodation of their boroi^h 
or parish all existit^ voluntary efficient schools, they 

• FiTit Report of Royal CoBinissJon (Mr. Cumin's evidence, 
|8S6, Zfi^Ji and 3,076} ; alio Final Report, p. 46-7. 
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are not bound in estimating any further deficiency which 
may, from time to time, arise within theii borough oi 
district, to recognise, as a part of that school accommo- 
dation for which they are required to see that pro- 
vision is made, any school accommodation already 
provided or about to be provided by schools in course 
of erection or proposed to be erected by any voluntary 
bodies. 

But the School Boards themselves may, by their own 
act, in the abseuce of a requisition from the Department, 
and with its consent, divest, themselves, in whole or in 
part, of their right to supply the deficient accommoda- 
tion, even though it has been an original deficiency. It 
rests with the Education Department alone to decide 
the question whether a school erected in any School 
Board district to meet the wants of the population, shall 
be placed upon the list of public elementary schools 
and be deemed as meeting in whole or in part the 
deficiency which the School Board claim the right to 
supply.* 

OrieTanoeB of Promoters of Voluntary EduoBtion 
arieing from the Offloial Interpretation of the 
Law. 

The present interpretation of the law by the Education 
Department as to the prior right of School Boards to 
supply lacking school accommodation has been the 
source of serious grievance in several cases, and espe- 

* The School Board of York was allowed by the Department to 
avail itself of the help of the Church Extension AssosiatioD in pro- 
viding Toe an origiDal deticienc; in achool accommodation. See 
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dally in the case of some Roman Catholic schools. 
Great dissatisfection is very naturally felt by the sup- 
porters of voluntary schools at a construction of the 
law which seems to bar their right to found schools 
which, while intended to fulfil the requirements of the 
Department, would still afford them the right of edu- 
cating their children in their own religious faith. 

It is justly regarded as a serious hardship arbitrarily 
imposed upon religious bodies in the event of their 
building a school at their own expense, within a district 
where school accommodation is admittedly required — 
that, unless they secure for themselves the acquiescence 
of the School Soard they have to face the fact that their 
school will possibly be labelled " unneccssaiy ; " and be 
unrecognised by the Department. The effect of this 
would probably be to preclude the school from the 
receipt of a Government grant ; and all this notwith- 
sUudiog that the said voluntary school might be preferred 
by the people of the district, might be most efficiently 
conducted, and might fulfil all the requirements de- 
manded by the Education Department from an ele- 
mentary school — simply because the School Board might 
not choose to sanction its being recognised as a 
necessary school. 

A further consequence of such refusal, would be that 
the School Board would be compelled, at the expense 
of the ratepayers, to provide the same if not a greater, 
amount of accommodation at the cost of more than 
double the expenditure required for the erection of the 
voluntary school. The remedy for this grievance, as 
stated by the Royal Commissioners, seems to lie in a 
more liberal interpretation by the Education Depait- 
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pient, of the term "suitability," as applicable to school 
accommodation, and in tlieir dose adherence to the 
spirit of the provisions of the Act of 1870." 

The Cases of School Supply at York and Salisbury 
are illustratiTe of the close Adberenoe to the 
Spirit of the Act of 1870, aa reoommended by 
the Boyal CommiBsioners. 

It is satisfactoiy, to record that instances have com e 
to light in which the Education Department, acting 
upon an interpretation of the Act in closer accordance 
with its author's intention, and its lileial meaning, has 
exercised its proper office in allowing time to the advocates 
of voluntary schools to supply school accommodation to 
meet existing, or, indeed, it may be said in one case at 
least, intentionally-created school deficiency, before 
throwing the responsibility of meeting such deficiency 
upon the School Board. Illustrations of this interpre- 
tation of the Act by the Department are presented in the 
cases of York and Salisbury. 

In the case of York the School Board was allowed to 
avail itself of the help of the Church Extension 
Association in providing the required school accom- 
modation of some 1000 places. 

In the case of Salisbury, it appears that two British 
schools were closed by their managers notwithstanding 
that offers were made on the part of Churchmen to help 
them in their maintenance or, when closed, to reopen and 
maintain the schools on their own account. Under theie 
circumstances, Churchmen with the consent o( the 

* Finti] Report of Royal Commisaion, p. 308. 
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School Board and the saaclion of the Department, 
claimed the right to provide the school accomraodation 
required to meet the deficiency which was thus so 
manirestly intentionally created. The result was that 
a "George Herbert " Infant school, with accommodation 
for some 452 children, was built by the Kilburn Church 
Extension Association; a high-grade school, with ac- 
commodation for zoo boys, was erected by the bishop; 
and other large additional school accommodation was 
provided sufficient to meet the wants of the place. 

The opponents of voluntary schools in Salisbury, 
being thus thwarted in their attempt to introduce Board 
schools, were greatly agitated in the matter. The Right 
Hon. A. J. Mundella, as representing their grievances 
resulting from the defeat of their attempt to introduce 
Board schoob, brought the subject before the House of 
Commons in the form of a motion, on the 25th March, 
1890, In the course of the discussion the Government 
stated that it was in strict accordance with the Act of 
1870 to give opportunities to the supporters of volun- 
tary schools to supply any existing deficiency in school 
accommodation previously to calling upon the School 
Board to take action in the matter. 

Of the complaint on the part of Mr. Mundella, that the 
Church Extension Association, having no local standing 
in Salisbury, had intervened in the educational a&irs of 
that city, by offering to build a school, the very important 
opinion of the Government was further elicited as to 
the right of supporters of the voluntary system not re- 
siding in the School Board district, to help in providing 
the required school accommodation. The opinion of 
the Government was expressed to the following effect : 
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There is nothing in the Act of 1870 to show that a 
voluDtaiy ^ency, extraneous to the place concerned, 
should be precluded from taking part in supplying, in 
such a case, the lacking school accommodation. If the 
opponents of the Church schools conceived that they 
sufiered any grievance from the fact that the Kilbum 
Sisters had, under the circumstances, built a school ia 
Salisbury, which was not as alleged suitable for the chil- 
dren of Dissenters, those who felt such grievance should 
quanel with the Education Act of 1870 itself, which 
certainty gave that liberty of action which the Church 
Extension Association had claimed and exercised in the 
matter.* 

Such liberty of action, sanctioned by the Education 
Department, as expressive of the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, is in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Royal Commissioners on Education as to the competency 
of voluntary bodies to supply, in whole or in part, any 
deficiency in school accommodation. 

Can Sohool Boards cede their alleged Prior Bight 
of Sahool Supply to Toluntary Bodies P 
Mr. Cumin, the late head of the permanent staff in the 
Education Department, in giving evidence before the 
Royal Commission, had the following explicit question 
put to him on this subject by the Rev. Dr. Rigg: " Then 
am I to understand that offered and projected votuntaiy 
schools are absolutely not to be taken into account by 
the Boards?" Mr. Cumin's answer was; "They arc 
absolutely not to be ukcn into account by the Boards 

• Tiaui of 361b March, 1890. 
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unless the Boards acquiesce in divesting themselves of 
the right to supply the deficient accominodation." 

Notwithstanding this statement on the part of Mr. 
Cnmin, it appears that in a case at Willesden the 
Department threatened to declare the Board in default 
if it allowed a clergyman to supply a deficiency which 
the Department had already required the Board to 
supply. Mr. Cumin's account and justification of the 
action of the Department will be gathered from the 
evidence given by him in reference to this case. 
" The School Board," said he, " was set up to supply a 
particular deficiency, and that supply the School Board 
wished to put upon the clergyman, who was a volunteer. 
We said, ' You cannot do that, because it is your duty, 
as a School Board to supply the deficiency, which de- 
ficiency caused the election of the School Board.' The 
Board and various other persons disputed that, and we 
said, 'Well, inasmuch as this is a question of difficult 
legal interpretation, we are willing to abide by the lav 
officers' opinion.' The law officers were consulted, and 
they supported the action of the Department." 

This law of school supply, as thus interpreted, is contrary 
to the intention of Mr. Forster, who was the author of the 
Education Bill of 1870. Mr. Forster gave it clearly to 
be understood on several occasions that he regarded the 
provisions for elementary education embodied in his 
Bill, which afterwards substantially became the Ednca- 
tion Act of that year, as being supplementary to the 
provision already made, or which might, from time to 
time, be made by voluntary bodies, and as not in any 
way intended to supersede the efforts of such bodies, 
orto supplant them in doing the important work which, 
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on all hands it was admitted, they were doing in making 
provision for the elementary education of the country.* 

School Boards should now ezerolse their Powers 
in School Building, as the? did in their first 
Efforts under the Eduoation Act, and as has 
been done by the Boards of York and Salisburr. 

The recognised work of School Boards in supplying 
the deficiency in school accommodation was, of course, 
first ascertained after the passing of the Act of 1870. 
What they did then will serve to show within what lines 
they ought to work now in supplying any deficiency as 
it arises. 

The question is, under what circumstances, and how 
did the School Boards supply the school deficiency first, 
ascertained after the passing of the Act of 1870? The 
Act of 1870 was passed to provide school accommo- 
dation for the growing requirements of the country. 
Its leading provisions were based upon the necessity, 
of filling up without delay the great deficiency existing 
at that time. The period originally proposed by the 
Bill for the application of Parliamentary grants in aid 
of voluntary efibrt to supply the lacking school accom- 
modation was reduced by the House of Commons, and 
limited to a period of four months. Within that time 
applications for all building grants had to be made, and 
after that period no building grants were to be given for 
the future — severe provisions which were not at all con-: 
templated by Mr. Forster in his Bill. As soon as volun- 
tary religious bodies had exhausted all their powers in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act in dobg their' 
• See the cases of York and Salbbuty, p. 58. 
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Utmost to provide the required scliool accoinmodatioD, 
then, and not till then, did the work of the School Boards 
begin in supplying the remaining deficiency which the 
voluntary bodies were unable to meet. 

This clearly defined duty of completing the school 
supply of the country as far as the voluntary bodies 
had failed to provide it, was the real work imposed by 
the Legislature upon School Boards. On these lines, 
and within these limits, in supplying any deficiency in 
school accommodation as it arises, is the real mission of 
a School Board, in accordance with the true purport 
and meaning of the Act of 1870, as was avowed by the 
Government in the course of the discussion upon Mr. 
MundelU's motion with reference to the Salisbury case, 
in the House of Commons on the 25th March, 1S90. 

Have 80I100I Boards the Power of Deoiding 
what Schools are Unneoessary within their 
Boroaghs or DiatriotsP 
There is a prevalent feeling of dissatisfaction amongst 
the supporters of voluntary schools with the apparent 
inconsistency of the Education Department, in throwing 
the responsibility of deciding what are unnecessary 
schools upon the School Boards instead of deciding 
such matters themselves, as it was no doubt intended 
by the Education Act that they should do, and as 
they undoubtedly undertook to do, and did do, until 
the year 1886. It was laid down in Article 7 of 
the Code of 1878, that no giant is made for, or in 
respect of, any school which is not previously in receipt 
of an annual grant, if the Department think that the 
school is unnecessary; and this article was repeated in 
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successive Codes till i88z. The following extract from 
Mr. Cumin's evidence before the Royal Commission 
will tend to illustiate the action of the Department in 
reference to the matter : 

" Qfiufion. — In practice, when a school is offered to 
the Department and applies for annual grants which 
seem to be in excess of the one-sixth limit, do you 
consult the School Board before you answer the applica- 
tion? 

" Answer, — Yes, always. 

" Q. — And it rests with them to detennine, in the first 
instance, and to submit to the Department the considera- 
tions upon which they think that the school is necessary 
or not? 

" ^.— Yes. 

" ^.— In some cases they admit different classes of 
sdioola, and do not insist upon making the supply them- 
selves? 

" A. — That is so. 

" Of — That, I suppose, is partly from the fear of 
increasing the rates? 

" A. — Partly from that, and also from the difficulty of 
compelling the children to go to a school that they do 
not likei 

" Q. — On the other hand, do not some School Boards 
say*: ' We decline to allow any addition to the school 
supply, because we insist upon the children of every 
class going into the Board schools ? ' 

" A. — That is so. 

" Q, — You are guided, therefore, in the first instance, 
generally by the opinion of the School Board of the 
district? 
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" A. — What we say is, ' If you, the School Board, are 
willing to porfonn your duty by supplying this ajccom- 
modation, if you do supply the accouimodation, and ir 
the children are actually brought into these GchooU, any 
provision beyond that must be an unnecessary school, 
and therefore we are bound to refuse it under Article 98.* 
But, as I have stated before, we allow it to be a certified 
efficient school." 

Apporeat Xrasioa by the Departmeat of the 
Beeponsibility thrown upon it by the Aot 

Taking it for granted that Article 98, quoted by 
Mr. Cumin, is understood to be the 98th section of the 
^ct of 1870, his interpretation of the words of the article 
seems to be somewhat strained. The clause runs thus : 
" The Education Department may refijse a grant if they 
think the school unnecessary." By these words the 
Act throws a double responsibility upon the Cduca- 
tioD Department— first, to decide whether the school 
seeking a grant is unnecessary ; and, secondly, if they 
deem it unnecessary, whether they shall exercise the 
discretionary power with which the Act seems to have 
invefited them, in giving it a grant. 

The Department, however, appear to escape their 
first duty — that of determining whether a school is or 
is not unnecessary — by resolving beforehand to accept 
the decision of the School Board concerned, on that 
important point. Therefore, the second obligation im- 
posed upon them by the Act — namely, that of deciding 
whether or not, under all the circumstances, they wi)l 
make an annual grant to the unnecessary school, so 
as to meet with equity the cases of hardship brou^t 
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before them — is that which they make no attempt to 
discbaige. Indeed, by the following minute of August, 
1876, the Department divested themselves, whether 
legally or not, of this latter duty : — " Resolved, that 
with a \-iew to remove any doubt as to the discretion of 
the Education Department in administering the Parlia- 
mentary grant, so as to prevent the multiplication of un- 
necessary schools, and to secure uniform economy and 
efGciency in the distribution of the grant, it is expedient 
to provide by the new Code that no annual grant shall be 
made for, or in respect of, any school to which such grants 
have not previously been made, if the Education Depart- 
ment think that the school is unnecessary." 

The du^ of dedding whether a school is necessary 
or unnecessary was very distinctly recognised by the 
Act as being attached to the Department itself. The 
Code of 1882 dropped the reference to the decision 
of the Department, and merely stated that " the school 
must not be unnecessary," leaving it altogether an open 
question as to who is to be the judge of whether the 
school is necessary or unnecessary,* 

Froposed Semedy for OrievanoeB arising out of 
Oonflioting InterpretatioiiB of ths Ueaning of 
the Sduoation Act. 
The finding of the Royal Commissioners after full 

inquiry upon this important subject is : " The remedy for 

* Schools of the Church Extension Auociation at Croydon and 
Nottinghtun, after encountering much opposition, were bf the 
School Boards of those places deemed lo be necetiaty. They were 
subsequently placed b; the Department on its list of achooU for 

annual grants. 
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the grievance complained of seems to be in a. more liberal 
interpretation of the word ' suitability ' of a school, and 
in a close adherence to the spirit of the provisions of the 
Act of 1870," The following contention of Mr, Allies, 
the secretary of the Catholic Poor School Committee, 
seems to be worthy of serious consideration. Regarding 
the decision as to what schools are unnecessary he said : 
" We should not rest with anything short of its being left 
still, as the Act leaves it, to the decision of the Educa- 
tion Department, and that the Education Department 
should not take the decision of the School Board as if it 
were its own, or consider itself bound by the decision of 
the School Board not to give a grant if it thinks proper. 
I wish to reserve to the Education Department the 
entire decision. We fully admit that if the Education 
Department, considering all the circumstances, deter- 
mines that the school is unnecessary, it may, according 
to the Act, give its decision accordingly." * 

The Meaning of the Terms "Pablio Elementuy" 

and "Sfflolent and Suitable" as applied to 

Schools nnder the Sduoatdon Aot. 

The Department interprets the word "suitable" in 

the Act as referring only to schools which are not public 

elementary schools. The Act says that " there shall be 

provided for every school district a sui&cient amount of 

accommodation in public elementary schools available 

for all the children resident in such district for whose 

elementary education efhcient and suitable provision is 

not otherwise made." 

* Fimil Report of Rojsl Commissioii p. 58. 
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It b Bometuues supposed that " suitable " api^ies to a 
public elementary schooL This is not so. " Suitable " 
jHtJvi^on mcaas that the provision must be suitable 
where it is not a public elementary school, but undet a 
conscience clause, and the question then arises, what is 
a public elementary school ? 

A public elementary school is one that is efficient, 
having a certificated teacher, having a conscience clause, 
having a time-table put up, being open at all times 
to in^>ecdon, and being conducted in accordance with 
the Code — that school is ipso facto " suitable," aod it 
is i/so /acta " efficient," because it is " a public elemen- 
taiy school."* 

According to this interpretation, the Act of 1870 pro- 
vides that in any school district, if there shall not already 
be efficient and sufficient accommodation which is alao 
suitable, or such as the parents could not reasonably 
object to on religious grounds, then the law shall step 
in and see that a public elementary school is established, 
in which case the question of suitability will not arise, 
because such school, by virtue of its being a " public 
elementary " sphool, must be suitable. 

Mr. Cumin, as representing the Education Depart- 
ment, contended that, so far as the religious question 
is concerned, every public elementary school, whether 
established by a School Board, or by a particular 
religious denomination, is regarded by the Depart- 
ment as suitable to the children of parents of all 
denominations. Upon being asked whether a public 
elementary school connected with any religious denom- 
nation is " suitable " for the children of every other 

* First Report of Royal CommUsion (Mr. Cumin'* oideoce, 391). 
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denomin^itioD, he answered : " That is the view of tiie 
L^ialature ; " and this contention is bom« eat b:^ the 
official ciicuUr of the Department defining " suitability." 

Supply of Board Soliool Aooommodatioii by means 

of Toluntary Sohoola Transferred to School 

Boardfl. 

Under the Z3rd section of the Education Act of 1870 

power is given to the managers of denomi national schools, 

even when the property is held on speci&c trusts, to 

transfer their school buildings to School Boards, for 

objects very different from those to which such buildings 

were originally devoted. 

The provisions of the section referred to are : — First, 
that the resolutions to transfer must be passed by a 
majority of two-thirds of the managers present at a meet- 
ing specially summoned for the purpose of considering 
the proposed transfer. Secondly, that the resolutions of 
the managers to transfer the school as proposed, must be 
confirmed by a majority of two-thirds of the annual 
subscribers present at a meeting specially summoned to 
consider such resolutions. Thirdly, that the proposed 
transfer agreement must be approved of by the Education 
Department, which, previous to such approval, should 
consider and have due regard to any objections or 
representations that may be made by any person who 
has contributed Co the establishment of such school. 

Consaquenoes of the Traufifer of Voluntary Schools 

to Sohool Boards. 

The effect of these provisions is entirely to set aside 

the wishes of the founders of the school in question, 

to ignore the power of the trustees as holders of 
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the property under the trust deed for its application 
and exclusive devotion to the objects for which it 
vas created, and to confer upon the managers of 
the school, for the time being, powers of disposing of 
the property to objects different from those for which 
it was put in trust, and altogether contrary to the pro- 
visions of the trust deed, to the settlement of which 
provisions the State itself was a party. To confer 
upon managers such extraordinary powers, overriding 
altogether the legal position and authority with which the 
law had previously invested the trustees, and to permit 
such managers to alienate the school property from the 
objects of its trust contrary to the wishes of the founders 
of, and the subscribers to, the school building, is cer- 
tainly little short of an act of confiscation. 

It is evident that in any particular parish or town 
persons might secure for themselves a position on the 
committee of management of a voluntary school with the 
express object of bringing about a crisis in its existence, 
and handing it over on the first opportune occasion to the 
School Board; notwithstanding that such persons had 
never shown any interest whatever in the subject of 
elementary education, and had never contributed to the 
building and maintenance of the school in question. 

The Homber of Toltmtary SohoolB transferred 
to School Boards. 
The important fact that 1,164 voluntary schools, 
including 825 Church, 15 Wesleyan, and 229 British 
schools, have up to the present time been trans- 
ferred to School Boards, shows that the somewhat 
reckless fiidlities conferred upon managers for transferring 
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in such a rough and ready way voluntary schools to 
School Boards require to be reconsidered and revised. 

Every reasonable precauiion should be taken to see 
that all who claim to have any legal vested interests in 
voluntary schools should be duly consulted, and should be 
heard in the matter before such transfers are completed. 
It is somewhat satisfactory, however, to be able to state 
that during the year iS8S-i889 only 20 voluntaty schools 
were transferred to School Boards, of whidi 15 were 
Church schools, and 4 were in connection with the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

The remedy suggested in the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners on Education, for the state of things 
which has been described with reference to the voluntary 
school transfers to School Boards, is " that in any fresh 
legislation it should be enacted that no transfer of a 
school held under trust should take place without the 
consent of a majority ot the trustees, and that the 
D^nitment should not sanction such terms of transfer 
as interfere with the original trust beyond what is re- 
quired for the purposes of the Education Acts, and 
that provision should be made that no structural ex- 
penses involving a loan should be incurred without the 
consent of the trustees from whom the building is 
leased." • 

* Final Report of Royal CommisEicn, p. aaS 
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UAirAaSMENT OF Y0I.1TITTABY SCHOOLS 
AND BOASD SCHOOLS. 

A Beoognitioii of the Snd for which a Sohool 
exists should determine the Spirit and 
Character of its Management. 
For the efficient management of a school it is necessary 
to have a clear idea of the high end for which a school 
should exist. If the object of its ejtistence were com- 
pletely realised when its scholars have obtained such a 
knowledge of secular subjects as will enable them to 
discharge the duties which may fall to their lot in life, 
but little might be required from the niauagers of any 
school beyond such general oversight as would secure 
that the requisites for secular instruction were provided, 
and that the teachers did not neglect their duties. 

Over and above this, however, if an elementary school 
is to be regarded as a place of education in which the 
character of each child is to be formed, as well as its 
mental powers cultivated, so as to influence in a .good 
direction its conduct in after life, then much more than 
mere oversight is demanded from the managers as well 
as &om the teachers. By tneir active sympatliy with, 
and kindly influence over, individual scholars, they may 
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do much to model their character luid help them to 
become good and useful members of society. 

Two Separate Departments of School 
Uanagement. 
There is one department of school management which, 
to a. great extent, can be conducted without personal 
visitation of the school; and another which neces- 
sarily involves personal intercourse with the school, the 
teachers, and the scholars. The first department in- 
cludes attention to such duties as the appointment and 
removal of teachers, the proper equipment of the school, 
the regulation and remission of fees, and other matters 
which are, more or less, capable of being settled in 
committee and do not necessarily involve direct contact 
with the school itself. But the second department in- 
volves the frequent visitation of the school and the 
personal supeiiotendence of its business during school 
hours, sympathy with and encouragement of its teachers 
in their work, and a kindly, and indeed, friendly influence 
exercised over the children who attend the school. 

Difibrent <ltialifloationB required for eaoh 
Department of Uanagement. 
The two departments of school management which hare 
been briefiy described require each their special qualifica- 
tions for the efficient fulfilment of the duties of each, a 
general interest in education being assumed as a neces- 
sary condition for the successful dischai^e of the duties 
attaching to either of the departments. 

For the first there would be required business habits, 
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administrative ability, and the capacity for working har- 
moniously with other managers in the general manage- 
ment of the school. 

For the second, which involves the personal oversight 
of a school, some amount of education, tact, interest in 
school work and love for detml, even to superintending 
the business of the school in its minutest particulars are 
qualifications which, if not in every case actually neces- 
sary, are nevertheless most desirable, and cannot fail to 
contribute to success in this specific department of 
school management. 

In addition to the qualifications already described, and 
to contribute to the realisation of the highest end that 
ought to be kept in view in the whole work of elemen- 
tary education, personal oversight of the religious and 
moral instruction given in school is absolutely necessary, 
fully to complete the duties of school managers. 

General Legal Provision for the Management of 
Voluntary SohoolB, 

For the management of such voluntary schools as 
were built with the aid of Government grants the 
Education Department in very early days, and subse- 
quently from time to time, made definite provision by 
causing to be inserted in the trust deeds of sach schools 
"management clauses," differing in some particulars 
according to the circumstances c{ any given school. 

These management clauses set forth the quaUfications 
and future method o( election of the managing body, the 
original body of managers having been nominated by the 
founders or prorooters of the school. To a new body 
constituted on the basis of the provisions of the Govem- 
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ment management clauses the whole direction of the 
school was committed, as a condition of a building grut 
being given, and this arrangement was generally ac- 
cepted by the founders of voluntary schools. 

In the case of Church of ^gland schools, however, 
the superintendence of the religious and moral instruc- 
tion was reserved to the incumbent <rf the parish with 
his assistant clurgy, or otherwise as the case might be.* 

How &r does the Eduoation Department exeroiae 

Control over Oie Hanagement of a Tolimtary 

School whioh ia in Beoeipt of a Uaintenanoe 

OrantP 

The management of all voluntary schools is entirely 

under the supervision and control of the Government 

inspectors, as representing the Education Department, 

and their supervision and control extend to the very 

minutest particulars of the school which involve the 

ascertainment of the school's compliance with the 

requirements of the Department, to qualify it for the 

receipt of the maintenance giant. 

Abundant evidence to this effect was given by various 
school inspectors and others before the Royal Com- 
missioners on Elementaiy Education. The Rev. T, W. 
Sharpe, one of Her Majesty's Chief Inspectors of 
schools, said : " We claim no power of auditing, but we 
see that the accounts are audited and that they are in a 
state to be audited ; that is to say, all bills are brought 
before us, all docketed in order, and we see that the 
auditor can verify each one." f Any items of expendi- 

• Minute oFCommiltee of Council of iSih June, 1887. 
f First Report* of Royal Commiision, quests. 4,617-8. 
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ture which were not fairly chargeable to the school fund 
would be struck out in the Education Department. 
The supervision, Mr. Sharpe adds, is very strict. In 
ihe course of his experience he became acquainted with 
no abuse arising from the fact that the schoob in some 
cases are under the management of individual persons, 
and, as is alleged, without a check. 

Several witnesses before the Commission contended 
for the necessity of a public audit of the voluntary 
school accounts, but the Commissioners, after hearing all 
the evidence, did not deem it necessary to recommend 
this course, as involving much expense. They expressed 
their opinion that the accounts of all voluntary schools, 
when audited, should be open to public inspection as 
well as the accounts of Board schools. 

There can be no objection to the publication of the 
accounti of voluntary schools, and it is satisfactory to 
know that in the new Code of 1890 it is provided 
that, " immediately on the receipt of the annual re- 
port of the inspector, the managers must publish the 
last account of income and expenditure furnished to the 
Department by posting a copy thereof on the door of 
the school, or in some other public place in the school 
district, and keeping the same so posted for not less 
than fourteen consecutive days. They must also publish 
in the same manner, and for the same days, a notice 
that the report will be open to, inspection at the school 
during such days, at any reasonable time, except the 
ordinary school hours, and must submit the same to 
inspection accordingly." 
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Should Parents of School Children be FOpresented 
on Tolunt&FT School Han^iement f 

The evidence given before the Royal Commission 
tended to show that it was desirable, on the whole, where 
the arrangement could be conveniently carried out, to 
have representatives of the parents of the school children 
on the committee of management. 

It was shown that in a certain number of cases such an 
arrangement was already in existence, and that it worked 
satisiaaorily. It was at the same time suggested that 
the presence of the representatives of the parents of 
children attending the school might not be found at all 
times and in all cases convenient, as it might tend to in- 
terfere with the enforcement of discipline in the school, 
and with the maintenance of the absolute authority of 
the teachers over the children within school hours while 
under instruction. 

Given, however, that the representatives of the parents 
on the committee of management were persons of in- 
telligence, common sense and business habits, it is 
difficult to see why the fact of their being parents of 
children within tite school, should disqualify them from 
taking their share in, and deciding upon, even the most 
delicate matters of school business that might, from 
time to time, have to be brought before the managers. 

Should Batepayers, as such, be represented upon 
the Committee of Management of Voluntary 
Sohools P 
Afi voluntary schools have not been built by the rates, 

are oot maintained by the rates and receive no contribu- 
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tion whatever from the rates towards their support, it is 
inequitable that any latepayeis should set up a claim 
to the alleged right of being represented upon their 
committees of management. 

It is true that voluntary schools receive, as do Board 
schools, annual grants from Government towards their 
maintenance, but this fact no more entitles ratepayers to 
be represented upon voluntary school management com- 
mittees, to see to the expenditure of such grants, than it 
entitles the ratepayers to be represented upon the manage- 
ment of any institution throughout the country to the 
maintenance of which Government gives an annual grant. 

Moreover the ratepayers, in exercising so much con- 
trol as they do over Board schools, do not exercise this 
control on the ground that Board schools receive Govern- 
ment grants, but solely and exclusively on the ground 
that the Board schools have been built by a charge upon 
the rates, and have to a great extent to be maintained 
by the further charge of an annual rate, both of which 
chaises tlie ratepayers are hound to pay. 

Hanagers of Board Sobools appointed to their 
Office by School Boards. 

The London School Board mates two delegations of 
its powers of school management. First, it delegates its 
functions of school management to its own School Man- 
agement Committee, elected from the number of its own 
members; and secondly, the powers with which this 
School Management Committee are entrusted are further 
delegated to local managers appointed to take charge of 
separate groups of schools. These local managers are 
nominated by the members of the electoral School Board 
division in which such schools are situated. 
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The Chairman of the London School fioard stated in 
evidence before the Royal Commission * that but for the 
aid of such local managers the vork of the Board could 
not be doDe, and that if the schools belonging to the 
Board are to be maintained in anything like efGciency 
the powers given by Parliament to appoint local school 
managei^ should be most liberally used ; and further, that 
in order to secure the assistance and help of responsible 
persons local managers should be entrusted with re- 
sponsible powers. They are already entrusted with la^ 
and greatly increased responsibilities; they personally 
visit the schools under their charge; they practically 
nominate the teaching staff; they suggest what fees 
should be charged and in what cases they should be 
remitted. A veto, however, on the appointment of 
teachers and the responsible direction of a^irs is re- 
served to the School Management Committee of the 
Board. Some School Boards in lai^e towns follow the 
example set by the London School Board in the appoint- 
ment of local manners. 

On the contrary, such School Boards as those of 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, Hull, Salford 
and Stoke-upon-Trent do not delegate their powers to 
local managers, but cany out all details of school 
management, either by special committees of their own 
members, or by a system of paid inspectors. 

Snminary of DiiHerenoee between Yolnntair 
and Board Haiuigement. 

A great variety of evidence was given before the 
Royal Commission as to the comparative merits of the 

■ Final Report of BMjal ContmUsion, p. 67. 
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: of voluntary schools and that of Board 
Echools- The preponderance of evidence showed that 
the whole circumstances connected with the appoint- 
ment of managers of voluntary schools — the qualilica- 
lions of such managers for their work — the general 
interest which they take in their schools, not only as 
their Church schools but as the schools of their parish — 
the kindly and friendly relationships which they maintain 
towards the teachers and the scholars— and the good in- 
fluence which they generally exercise in the discharge of 
the duties of their ofiice — give voluntary school manage- 
ment great advantages over School Board management. 

The Bishop of Shrewsbury, who at the time of giving 
evidence before the Commission was both chair- 
man of the School Board and manager of the Church 
schools at Stoke-upon -Trent, graphically suraimed up 
the difference which he had observed between the 
management of voluntary schools and that of Board 
schools in his answer to the following questicm : " I>o 
you find that the management of the Board schools by 
the Board is as effective as the management of your 
voluntary schools?" He replied: "If I may answer 
that question, I believe that for inducing heartiness and 
earnestness in the work, there is nothing like the manage- 
ment of a good voluntary school, where the clergy and 
others who are interested in the schools are continu.aUy 
there and take a direct and personal interest in the 
whole thing. The difference I can see between the 
voluntary school and the Board school is just the dif- 
ference between a private firm and a limited liability 
company." * 

' Final Report of Roy*! Cammisskin, p. 69. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THS FEDEBATIOn OF TOLTJITTABY 
BOHOOIiB. 

The Federatioii of Churoh Sohools. 
The time has come when, in evciy large town in which 
there are several lai^tf voluntary schools, and in every 
runl deanery, archdeaconry, and diocese, a federation 
of Church schools should be formed. Each federation 
should have for its objects : 

1. The safe keeping of scho<d trust deeds, and 
the safeguarding of school buildings and pr(^erty. 

2. The formation and adoauufitration <A a. central 
fimd foi the helping of financially weak schools, 
and their maintenance in a state of efficiency. 

3. To prevent, if possible, the transfer of any 
vukuuary schools to School Boards ; and, if such 
tnwsfir must be made, to see that it takes place on 
the most favourable terms as to compensation, and 
the use of the buildings when not required for 
Board school purpoaco. 

4. To cooperate with the National Society in its 
efforts on behalf of the maintenance and extension 
of the voluntary system of education. 
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5. To secure the election of School Boaid can- 
ditktes who, as members of the Board, would be 
able to guard the iaterests of voluntaiy schools 
against injury from the Board system. 
In connection with each federation a Vigilance Com- 
mittee should be appointed, constituted of persons inte- 
rested in, and well acqu^nted with, the subject of 
elementary education and the working of the Education 
Acts. This Committee should keep a sharp look-out 
for all attacks made upon voluntary, and especially 
Church schools. Whether such attacks be made on the 
platform, in the press, or in ParUament, they should be 
promptly met. Inaccurate statements made for the 
purpose of damaging voluntary schools should be cor- 
rected, especially when such statements are made by 
persons of position and influence. All letters, or para- 
graphs in newspapers containing statements to the preju- 
dice of Church schools should be noticed without delay. 
Their accuracy should be challenged, and the facts and 
authorities on which they are based demanded. This 
course should be promptly pursued, especially in cases 
in which it may be alleged that the conscience clause 
has been directly or indirectly violated in any Church 
school, or that any parents, withdrawing their children 
from religious instruction given in such schools, have 
been made to suffer on that account, or have been sub- 
j^ected to any annoyance in thus exercising their rights 
and liberties under the conscience clause. 

A common fimd should be formed, out of which help 
should be given to all schools within the Union or 
Federation should the managers be unable to procure 
the necessary funds for their support. At the same 
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time the managers of the weakest schools within the 
Fedeiation should be urged to do the utmost for the 
mainteuance of their own schools, as if no help from 
other sources might be expected. 

In addition to this monetary help resulting from the 
union of schools, periodical conferences of their managers 
should be held. At such conferences there should be 
the fullest discussion on all matters connected with 
school organisation, management, and maintenance. 
The subject of definite and efficient religious instruction 
given in the schools ought to be a matter of continual 
concern and frequent inquiry. The giving of such reli- 
gious instruction, as an essential accompaniment of 
secular education, is the chief end for which Church 
schools exist; and it constitutes their sole claim upon 
the liberal support of Churchmen for their continued 
maintenance as Church schools, as distinguished from 
Board schools. 

At such conferences the introduction of any new pro- 
visions into the Education Code should be closely 
scrutinised, with the view of ascertaining how they might 
prejudicially or advantageously affect Church schools. 
Action by resolution and representation to the Education 
Department and the Government in favour of, or in 
opposition to, such provisions should be taken accord- 
ingly. 

A similar coiurse should be pursued with reference to 
contemplated legislative action in Parliament on the 
subject of elementary education. Any proposed mea- 
sure, whether originated by the Government or by private 
members, should be promptly dealt with by the Com- 
mittee of the Town or Deanery Educatioiud Federation, 
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who, if they deem it neceesary, ought to convene a con- 
f^ence of the whole school managers in the School 
Federation to consider the provisions of the msasurc, 
and take action in supporting such of them as might be 
considered favourable to Church sdaoola, am) opposing 
those deemed to be detnmental to tlietr istorests. 

Special Steps vhioh should be taken to avert the 
Transfer of a Church Sohool to a School 
Board. 
In the event of the threatened sunender of a Church 
School to a School Board the managers should call a 
special and private meeting of Churchmen interested in 
the subject of education. Efforts ^ould be made to 
secure as large an attendance as possible. The circum- 
stances of the school, and especially its pecuniary diffi- 
culties, shpuld be explained to the meeting. The accounts 
should be submitted for inspection, and suggestions for 
possible reduction of expenditure and the increase of 
income should be invited. The source of the financial 
dUGculties should be clearly pointed out, aod an estimate 
given as to the additional amount of income required to 
cany on the school, together with suggestions as to the 
sources from which such additional income might 
be expected. The fullest comment and discussion 
should be encouraged ; and suggestions should be wel- 
comed, especially from those not connected with the 
management uf the school, as lo the best mode of not 
only averting the threatened transfer, but of placing the 
school on a hrmer financial basis for the future. 
i After full discussion the meeting should be asked to 
pledge itself, by resolution, to use its best endeavours 
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for the maintenance of the school. If anything like 
unaDtmity should prevail, a public meeting of the 
parishioners should be called at which the proceedings 
of the first meeting, and the resolutions passed thereat, 
should be submitted for their consideration. At this 
public meeting the Tesults which would follow the trans- 
fer of the school in question to the School Board should 
be pointed out ; particular attention should be called to 
the changes which would take place in the management 
of the school, and in the religious instruction given 
therein, and also to the great increase in the rates which 
would surely result from the transfer of the school to the 
School Board. 

To avert the threatened transfer, and maintain the 
school in efhciency, subscribers should be asked to 
double or increase their subscriptions. The parishioners 
should be canvassed, from house to house, with the view 
of obtaining additional contributions. A voluntary rate, 
payable on the same basis as a parochial rate, might 
be su^ested. 

Where the transfer of a school is rendered imminent 
through the inefficiency of the instruction or through 
errors in financial management, a visit from an expert, 
such as the organising master to be found now in many 
dioceses, may frequently avert the catastrophe. 

Were such efforts as have been su^ested made by 
Churchmen in any parish to retain their threatened 
school, instead of hastily transferring it to a School 
Board, it cannot be doubted that, in most, if not in all 
cases, they would awaken such an amount of interest 
on the subject of religious instruction generally, as an 
integral part of daily education, that (he necessary 
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funds would be forthcoming and the retention and 
maintenance of the school would be assured. 

Final FreoantionB whiofa should be taken If all 
Available Effbrts fUil to raise the Neossaaiy 
Funds. 

After trying all possible means to raise, within the 
parish, funds necessary for the maintenance of a threat- 
ened school and without success, an appeal for help 
should at once be made to Churchmen within the Rural 
Deanery within which the school is situated. 

The best plan would be for the incumbent of the 
parish to bring the whole circumstances of the case 
before the next meeting of the Deanery Chapter ; or, for 
the incumbent and managers of the school to lay the 
matter before the next meeting of the Lay and Clerical 
Conference of the Deanery. If either meeting decide 
to take action and help as far as possible, the best way 
would be, if there be not a Deanery Fund already in 
existence to afford help in such a case, for the Rural 
Dean to issue a circular to Churchmen setting forth the 
circumstances of the school, and appealing to them for 
help on its behalf. 

It can scarcely be doubted that help would be readily 
forthcoming under such u^ent and serious circumstances. 
The possibility of failure in obtaining the necessary funds 
to carry on the school, af^er making the efforts described, 
can scarcely be apprehended ; but if, in an extreme case, 
the funds have, after all, not been forthcoming, then no 
steps with the view of effecting the transfer of the school to 
(he Board shpiil(3 be t?ken except in the very last resort. 
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Final ESbrts to be made before Besorting to 
Transfer. 

The must formal and public notification of the fact 
should be made to all Churchmen in the locality and 
diocese concerned. A statement of the circumstances, 
with all the facts, should be inserted in the local news- 
papers, and an ui|;ent final appeal made for the requisite 
funds. The Bishop and Archdeacon should be notified 
of the critical state of affairs and the impending transfer 
of the school in the event of the required help not being 
forthcoming. All these steps having been taken, and all 
precautions observed, it would be strange indeed if they 
were unsuccessful in securing the funds necessary to 
carry on the school. Their failure can scarcely be 
imagined. Surely, under such circumstances, some 
friends of religious and educational work would be found 
able and willing to render the needful help. If not, then 
the managers of the school would have done all that was 
possible for them to do ; and if, in such extremities, 
they were compelled to close their school for want of 
funds, they could do so with a clear conscience. They 
would, in that case, have little to reproach themselves 
with in reluctantly performing a task which necessity 
had thrust upon them as a painful duty. 
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FEEB BDUCATION. 

Free Bduoation ; by Whom has it been 
denuuidedP 
Have the parents demanded it ? If so, where is the 
pioof? In what way and through what medium have 
they spoken, and to what extent have they demanded 
that education shall be free ? What events, that have 
hitherto occurred, prove that there has been any demand 
from the overwhelming majority of parents who send 
their children to public elementary schools that school- 
pence should be abolished, and that education should 
be free? 

It is quite true that there are great numbers of 
parents who, with their very limited earnings, are unable, 
or barely able, to pay their children's weekly school- 
fees. For such parents an adequate measure of relief 
should be provided in a manner that would in no way 
make them feel under any humiliating obligation for 
the help received; but unfortunately there are parents 
who are utterly indifferent to their children's educa- 
tion, as they are, it is to be feared, to all that concerns 
their future well-being. All parties are agreed that such 
children should not, through the iault of their parents. 
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be deprived of an efficient education. Hence some 
provision ought to be made by a competent authority 
for the elementary education of such children. 

All arrangements vrith reference to the education of 
such children should be made direct with the managers 
of voluntary schools and with School Boards. Pay- 
ments on account of such children should be made not 
through the medium of the parents, but direct to the 
voluntary school man^^ers or the School Board con- 
cerned. 

GuardianB of the Poor pay Qia Sobool-feea 
of oertain Children. 

It is true that the Guardians of the Poor pay the 
school-fees of great numbers of children at the present 
time to the extent of over ;^6o,ooo a year ; but the 
working of this arrangement has not been found satis- 
factory to either parents or school managers. There is 
no necessity whatever for identifying the payment of 
school-fees on behalf of the children of poor parents 
with the relief of the poor, or of paying them through 
the same legal oflicers. 

The Ziaw that has made it a Crime for Parents 

not to send their Children to an Elementary 

School, is bound to provide Free Education 

for those Children whose Parents have not the 

Ueans to pay. 

Since the State by its legislation has declared it to be 

the legal obligation and duty of parents to see to the 

elementary education of their children, and has made 

it a crime on their part not to send their children to 
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school in the absence of lawful excuse, the State is 
bound to see that, if inability to pay the legal school- 
fees be the hindrance which stands in the way of the 
parents obeying the law, such hindrance should be 
removed. Thus far and to this extent there cannot be 
much difference of opinion about the urgent necessity for 
free education, 

EVom wliom the DemuLd for Free Education 
has oome. 

If the demand for free education has not come from 
the parents of the children, from whom has it come? 
It has come from the Secularist leaders who have other 
objects in view than the economic and efficient educa- 
tion of the children of the working-classes, and of the 
poor. 

It has come from the religious opponents of the 
Church who think that they see in liee education the 
most effectual means they could employ, to control, and 
if possible to supersede the present management of 
Church schools, by not only placing restrictions upon 
the definite religious instruction given therein, but by 
bringing about a state of things which might lead to the 
capitulation of the whole 11,890 schools, on which more 
than j^i5,ooo,ooo have been expended by Churchmen. 

The cry for free education also comes from rival poli- 
ticians who try to outbid each other in their large offers, 
almost amounting to bribes, for popular support, and 
who are ready to buy that support to secure for them- 
selves place, power, and emoluments at a tremendous 
cost to the ratepayers and taxpayers. 
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Were free education, however, conceded without 
definite provisions for the mainteniince of voluntaty 
schools and the safeguarding of their interests, revolu' 
tionary results, national and finandal, of the gravest 
possible character, might surely be expected to follow. 

What are the Proposed Limits of Free 
Education P 

Is education to be free, irrespective of the poverty or 
wealth of the parents, or is it to be assisted education, 
lor the children of parents whose circumstances necessi- 
tate the abolition of the school-pence that stand in the 
way of education, with or without any application on 
the part of the parents for their remission 7 Or, is it 
to be free education all round, in all public elementary 
schools, entirely independent of the question of the 
ability or inability of the parents to pay the fees, and 
independent of any wish or preference they may have in 
the matter? If any parents desire to pay the school- 
fees for their children, are they to be legally debarred 
from doing so ? 

Then, are the schools to be free to all comers — not only 
to the children of the poor and the working-classes but also 
to the children of all ratepayers and taxpayers, who, in the 
event of free education, will certainly have to bear the 
increased burden imposed upon them to meet the enor- 
mous additional educational expenditure? If this ar- 
rangement be not contemplated, upon what principle of 
equity could they be excluded? If free education ever 
comes to be thus established, will not the rates and taxes 
be enormously increased not only to provide additional 
school accpmmodation and a vast increase in the prer 
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seat training of teachers, but to maintain the schools 
when so provided? Then, would not the idea attach- 
ii^ to the phrase "elementary education" expand as, 
indeed, it has expanded year by year? If so, what 
would be the limit to the free education given under the 
description "elementary" at the expense of the rate- 
payers and taxpayei^, altogether independent of the 
monetary circumstances of parents ? 

Further, given that such free education were con- 
ceded, how would it aifect the vested interests of great 
numbers of private schools scattered over all parts of 
the country? 

These are questions of a momentous character, involv- 
ing principles and interests which, it is to be feared, have 
not been sufficiently considered by those who are loud 
in their demand for free education, without definitely 
understanding that for which they ask. 

The G-roataosa of the Monetary Loss to Voluntary 
Sohools which would result from the Abolition 
of Bohool-peuoe. 
If it be proposed to abolish school-fees altogether and 
establish free education throughout the land, are the 
financial results which would follow generally under- 
stood ? The amount of monetary loss to the nation in- 
volved by the total abolition of school-fees may be 
realised by the consideration that the whole expenditure 
of public elementary schools during the year ending 31st 
August 1888 was ;^7, 154,1 16, os. sd., of which amount 
the sum of ;£' 1,86 1,705 was raised by children's school- 
pence. During the ten years from 1878 to 1888 the 
total income was ^£60,^4^,662, and of that amount the 
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sum of j£i6,S9S,3x$ was contributed by children's 
pence. 

Now, if such a prolific and continually increasing 
source of income, as school-pence have pioved them- 
selves to be, is to be cut off by an act of the L^iskture, 
Uie State is bound to provide an equivalent school in- 
come, in lieu thereof, from some other quarter. The 
question at once arises : From what source shall it be 
provided? Board Schools in that case would occupy 
an advantageous monetary position, for they could iall 
back upon the ever elastic and increasing source of in- 
come — the rates, to make up the deficiency created by 
the loss of school-pence. It would be the vohiutary 
schools that would feel the full, force of the monetary 
loss and the financial embanassmeut cons,equeiU thereon. 
Clearly to these must be given an increase in the Parlia- 
mentary grant equal to the loss in school-pence. 

In the Event of the Dofioienoy in the Inoome of 

Chnroh Sohools being met hj an Increased 

Goremment Qrant, would that involve In- 

oreased Qovernment Controls 

The question would at once arise, in ^ case of 

voluntary schools, How is the deficiency in their income 

created by the abolition of school-pence to be met? 

Is it to be met from the local rates, <u by an increased 

Parliamentary grant? If by an increased Parliamentary 

grant, no demand could fairly or equitably be made 

for any essential change in the principles which 

regulate present school m^iagement and religious in- 

structicm. In that case there could be no justifiable 

reason, for the State to exercise more control over volun- 
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tary schools than it does now. But if the deficiency 
were to be made up from the rates a demand would 
most likely be made by the ratepayers opposed to the 
Church, that they should in that case have some limited 
control over the schools, if not, indeed, take the 
management, and the regulation of the religious instruc- 
tion given therein, entirely into their own hands. 

But if the deficiency created by the abolition of 
school-fees were met by increased Parliamentary grants, 
the State would not be cntided to cxeFcise more control 
over the management of the schools and the reli^ous 
instruction given therein than it now does. By an in- 
creased Parliamentary grant in such a case the State 
would simply be giving compensation for an income 
which it itself had cut off from the voluntary schools. 

Effloient Control over Glmroh Bohools la already 
exercised by the Education Department, 

The State, in fact, at present exercises control over all 
schools built by the voluntary efforts of Churchmen, 
which are under Government inspection. It is difficult 
to sec what control the State could fairly exercise over 
Church schools on the ground of increased Parliamentary 
grants more than it does now. 

The State inspector, as a condition of the school re- 
ceiving grants, inspects the school buildings, examines 
the arrangements of the school, tests the knowledge of 
the children in secular subjects, scrutinises the school 
accounts, and compares the vouchers with the different 
items of alleged expenditure. The amount of the 
Government grant, and indeed whether there shall be a 
grant at all, are greatly dependent on the report which 
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the Inspector renders to the Education Dep%itment in 
respect of these airangements. What greater amount of 
control could be exercised by the State over Church 
schools consistently with their present management wad 
freedom of religious instruction ? 

Inoreased GoTemment Uonetary Ooatrol over 
Churoh SohoolB is not objected to, if consis- 
tent with their Present Principles of Manage- 
ment and Freedom of Beligions Teaching. 
But if, in the event of an increased grant, the State 
could devise some plan by which there could be ex- 
ercised an improved public control over Church schools, 
consistendy with tlie principles of their present manage- 
ment and the unrestricted liberty to Churchmen to 
give definite religious instruction therein, subject to the 
conscience clause) there could be no objection to it. 

If Parliament should think well to abolish school-fees, 
establish free education, and give increased grants to 
Church schools in lieu of the income from school-pence 
which, in that case, it would have taken away, and, as 
the result, should wish to exercise a larger degree of 
control over the schools, consistently with their present 
management and religious instruction, let it do so. In 
that case Churchmen would have no just cause of com- 
plaint. 

Free Education not oljjected to by Managers of 
Churoh Schools, on Condition that their Vested 
Interests are protected. 
Subject to the preservation of the present principles 

of management of Church schools, if increased Farlia- 
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mentaiy grants were made tn lieu of lost school-pence, 
and the unreatricted liberty of giving rdigious instniction 
therein, were pres«ved — a liberty which the Church now 
enjoys in accordance with her tmst deeds, limited only 
by the conscience clause — would there be any objection 
to increased State control over Church schools, consis- 
tently with these provisions, with the view of increasing 
their efficiency for secular education ? There could not 
be any reasonable objection to such an arrangement, 
and, subject to all these provisions, the promoters and 
supporters of Church schools could not be opposed to 
free education. At least it is difhcult to see niiy they 
should be opposed to it on these terms. 

If Parliament chooses to esublish free education, 
according to a plan that will be consistent with the 
monetary vested interests of Churchmen in their school 
proper^, and consistent with their civil and rel^ious 
rights to manage their own schools and to give religious 
instruction therein, on conditicms to which the State 
itself has long since and repeatedly given its assent. 
Churchmen, as soch, can have no objection whatever. 

Given that the Defioienoy created hj Loss of 
Sohool-penoe were made up &om the Bates, 
even in that Case Partial and Speoiflo Monetary 
Control by BepresentatiTeB of the Batepayera 
would not be objected to. 

Suppose that the deficiency of income, created by 
the abolition of school-fees, had in the case of volun- 
tary schools to be made up from the rates, would 
not that fiKt entitle the ratepayers to exercise general 
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control over such schools ? It is at once admitted that 
in such a case the ratepayers would be entitled to 
exercise some control over the schools in return for 
the contribution to their support out of the rates ; but 
then the question arises, what kind of control should 
that be ? 

It should not be a control of greater dimensions, 
on account of the grant from the rates, than the 
State or Government claims to exercise on account 
of the grant which it now gives from Parliamentary 
funds — that is to say, it should be a control consistent 
with leaving the general management of the schools 
and the religious teaching given within them intact, as 
provided for in the school trust deeds. To such local 
control, yet to be defined, in return for a charge upon — 
we will not say a grant from — the rates, Churchmen can 
have no reasonable objection. But an increased Parlia- 
mentary grant in lieu of school-pence is what Churchmen 
should demand. 

Suoh Fartiid and Speoiflo Uonetary Control OQ 
the Fart of the Batepayeifs should be of the 
same Gharaoter tn Frlnoiple, as is now ex- 
ercised by the Education Department over 
every Elementary Sohool in Beaeipt of a 
Qovemment Orant. 
Would such a grant from the rates, on such conditions, 
be consistent with any principle admitted and acted upon 
by the Government and School Boards at the present 
time? Ceruinly; the whole principle involved in Church 
schools receiving support from a portion of the rates, 
and yet taking their own free and independent course in 
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the matter of school management aod religious instiuc- 
tion, is illustrated by the fact that Parliament every year 
makes a grant to Board schools and yet does not make 
exorbitant demands for conUol over them in return. 
Having f;iven the grant when earned on principles 
assented to, it leaves the School Board to manage its 
own schools, and determine the character of religious 
instruction within them, as freely as if no grant had been 
given. 

This is exactly the kind of limited control that Church- 
men might readily concede to the ratepayers in the event 
of Church schools receiving aid from the rates. 

From whatever Souroe the De&oiency in Inoome, 

created by the Loss of Sohool-penoe, is made 

up, the Bighta of Churohmen to man^e their 

own Schools, and their Freedom to bits Be- 

ligious Imstrootion therein, must remain 

intact. 

fiut the foregoing arguments are not all that can be 

stated in support of a claim set up by Churchmen for 

the preservation of their monetary vested interests, and 

civil and religious rights, in the maintenance of their 

schools, as Church schools, in the event of free education 

being established. 

Given that Parliament abolishes school-fees, and 
thereby deprives Church schools of one-third of their 
income, the State is bound to make up the deficiency 
which it has created in that income. The simplest and 
most direct way for the State to do so is by an increased 
Parliamentary grant. But what the Church is most 
interested in is in seeing that, from whatever source 
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Fariiameot authorises the monetary supply to meet 
the financial deficiency, which it has itself created 
in voluntary schools by the abolition of school- 
pence, this change shall not involve any infringe- 
ment of the rights and liberties qf Churchmen which 
they now possess as to school management and religious 
instruction. 

For the Government to claim for itself or for Bste- 

payera Bn.j Control over Tolnntary Sohools, 

iuoonaistent with the Frinoiplea of their 

Truat Deedfl, vonld be a Breach of Trust. 

In the event of volunlury schools being aided by an 

additional Government grant, or by a charge upon the 

rates, in lien of lost school-fees, it would be a serious 

breach of trust for the State, in consequence thereof, to 

claim for itself, or for the ratepayers, any amount of 

control over voluntary schools inconsistent with the 

provisions of their various trust deeds. This breach of 

trust would be aggravated by the fact that the State 

has itself from time to time given to these provisions its 

solemn sanction, and that on their basis Church schoob 

have been built and maintained at great cost by the 

liberali^ of Churchmen. 

Agreements between the State and 
ToltuLtary Sohools. 
From the year 1835, when the State gave its hrst 
grant to aid in the building of schools for elementary 
education, it gave these grants on terms ^eed tOj 
between itself on the one side, and the National Society, 
and the British and Foreign School Society on the other 
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side. In the first instance it gave grants only to schools tn 
connection with one or other of these societies ; it 
being an essential condition in both cases that Teligious 
instruction should be a necessary part of daily education, 
they differing from each other only as to the dogmatic 
character of the instraction, and the fonnal method in 
which it should be given. 

The National Society represented the Church eiiclu- 
sively, and, therefore, in schools in union with it, the 
children were all instructed in the doctrines and principles 
of the Church of England. The British and Foreign 
School Society represented various forois of Noncon- 
formity, and therefore the religious teaching in schools 
connected with it, to meet the circumstances of the 
case, had to be of a general and indefinite character, and 
necessarily could not be distinctive of anyone denomina- 
tion. And although, later on, grants were made to 
schools not in connection with either of these societies, 
still, until 1870, no grant was ever made to any school 
in which religious instruction did not form an essential 
pan of daily education. 

All OoTemment arantB madd from 1833 to 1870 

were made on the Diatdnot Underataiidiitg that 

the Trusts Seeds of Voluntary Schools should 

be held iuTiolate. 

In all the years from 1833 to 1870, during which the 

State gave grants in aid of the building and maintenance 

of voluntary schools, the State gave the grants, and the 

Church and other religious bodies received the grants, on 

the express understanding that the trust deeds of the 

several schools thus aided were in no way to be com- 
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promised by the receipt of such gtants, and that the pro- 
visions of the trust deeds were to be duly carried out. 
The management was to be In accordance with their 
several trust deeds, the right to give religious instruction 
was uncestticted, subject to the conscience clause, and 
the terms of the deeds were to be inviolate. In this feith, 
relying on the covenant-keeping character of the State, 
and never doubting that it would fulfil its contracts, the 
promoterii and supporters of voluntary schools spent im- 
mense sums of their own money on school building and 
maintenance. 

Whatever changes, therefore, Parliament may see fit 
to introduce into the o^anisation, administration, and 
machinery of elementary schools, the State is honourably 
bound to see that they Shall be of such a cha- 
racter as shall be consistent with its solemn covenant 
with the Church and other religious bodies which have in 
past years not only built and maintained their schools, 
depending on the good faith of the State, but have also 
provided for the education of the children of the poor, 
before the State itself recognised its responsibility in the 
matter. 

To enforce upon Voluntary Sohoola Statutory 
Conditions of BeoeiTlng OoTernmeDt Grants, 
inoonaisteut with the Frinoiples of their 
Trust Deeds, would almost amount to Con- 
flsoation of their Property. 
It has been shown that the promoters of the volun- 
tary system, at great cost to themselves and their 
friends, built and maintained schools on the faith of the 
State honourably keeping its contract in the manner 
described. The amounts expended by the Church and 
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Other religious bodies respectively, extending over a 
long series of years have been stated. 

The school buildings, school teachers and stafT of the 
Church alone from 1811 to 1886 represent an expendi- 
ture, exclusive of the value of the sites, of ;£i 5,000,000 
provided by the voluntary contributions of Church- 
men. The amount spent on school maintenance, 
derived from the same voluntary sources, has reached 
a sum considerably more than ;^ 15,000,000. 

This vast property, created and put in trust for providing 
education for the children of the working-classes and 
the poor, in accordance with the doctrines and principles 
of the ChQTch of England, would be practically confis- 
cated by the State if it created statutory conditions 
inconsistent with and in violation of the trust deeds of 
the schools, on conu^liance with which only future 
grants would be given to them. Churchmen in such a 
case would no longer make voluntary sacrifices to carry 
on their schools, as they could then only do so in 
alienation from the objects for which they were built and 
in direct opposition to the intention of their founders. 
Thus in that case the whole burden of the support of all 
elementary schools would have to fall upon the rates 
and taxes. 

The Tendeno? of Eduoational Legialatioii u 
proved by the ConditionB under which Volun- 
tary Schoola are transferred to Sohool BoardB, 
Is to authorise Boards to take Possession 
of them without a Fair Bent or Monetary 
Compensation. 
It may be said that in the event of the School Board 

system being forced upon every parish the State would 
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give the Church equitable compensation for her large 
monetary vested interests in her schools. Such, no 
doubt, would be the natural presumption ; but the State 
might easily raise difficulties on the ground or the school 
buildings being trust property for educational purposes, 
and it might say: " If Churchmen do not carry out these 
objects on the principles of the new educational legisla- 
tion which superseded the several school trusts, then the 
property must be appropriated to national educational 
uses, according to the new educational provisions which 
have been formulated and embodied in the legislation of 
Parliament." 

In fact, the State is already acting upon this principle. 
In the case of voluntary schools transferred to School 
Boards under the 23rd sec. of the Education Act of 
1870, when the managers of such schools ask for 
compensation or a fair rent for the use of the schools 
by the School Board, the Education Department 
say to them in something like the following words : 
" No ; you can have no compensation given to you — you 
have no legal claim to it — you cannot even have a 
substantial rent for the premises. It must be a mere 
peppercorn rent that we will sanction being given to you 
by the School Board. The school buildings are not 
private property — they are trust property and put in trust 
for educational uses. You have ceased to use them for 
the purpose for which they were put in trust. It is true 
the Legislature, by its enactments on the education 
question, may have brought about a state of things that 
rendered it impossible for you to keep the school open, 
still we must recc^ise the existing facts, and if you 
not only close your school but hand it over to the 
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School Board, you must remember that there are no 
individuals who have any private beneficiary monetary 
interest in the school, and, therefore, there are no persons 
to whom compensation can be given or a substantial 
rent annually paid." 

HeBolution of the Eduoatioii Department as to 
Compenaation for Transferred Tolnntary 
Schools— its possible Besults if strictly carried 
out. 

In proof of what is above represented it may be 
stated that the following resolution, referring to volun- 
tary schools transferred to School Boards, was adopted 
by the Committee of Council on Education on the 
17th July, 1871 ; — "As to the terms of the arrange- 
ment — no payment of rent beyond that charged upon, 
or reserved out of the premises by the original lease, 
and no other valuable consideration, except an under- 
taking to insure and keep the premises in repair and 
to keep down or redeem charges or incumbrances 
on the same will, in general, be sanctioned." 

The condition of things that might, under given cir- 
cumstances, result from the action of the State with refer- 
ence to transferred school property has been described; 
but such a thing can never come to pass if Churchmen 
will only awake in time to a sense of the great interests 
that they have at stake in this all important question, and 
will ser.d members to Parliament who will properly repre- 
sent their views and guard their interests in this matter, 
^hich is on^ of the very greatest national importance. 
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G-iven that the present Inoome firom Sotaool-peaee 

be swept away, what will be the necessary 

Additional Charge upon the Bates, or Taxes, 

or both, to meet the Defloienoy thereby 

created P 

At present the amount required would not be less 

than some ^^j, 000,000 a year, which would have 

to be increased, as the school-pence increased in the 

past, from year to year owing to the increase in the 

number of children to be educated. But it has been 

proved repeatedly that when either the rates or taxes are 

a source of revenue, the administration of such funds 

is attended with far greater expenses than have ever 

characterised the administration of the amount coming to 

a school from voluntary contributions or school-pence. 

Take, for instance, the building of a Board school from 
therates. The cost of providing school accommodation for 
each child in average attendance is £,\z 10^., as against 
;^5 IS. in the case of a voluntary school. Then take the 
annual maintenance. The cost of maintenance per child 
in average attendance in a Board school is, as has been 
already shewn, £,2 51. T,d., as against £,1 ids. a4- in the 
case of a voluntary school. Further, given that by the 
abolition of school-fees and the possibly intolerable 
conditions imposed upon voluntary schools, especially 
Church of England schools, such as the conditions of the 
receipt of aid in lieu of lost ."ichool-fees, the Volun- 
tary schools had ceased to exist and the whole elementary 
schoob of England and Wales were thrown upon the 
rates and taxes, what an enormous amount of additional 
expenditure that would involve ! 
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Some geDeral idea of the araoimt of additional national 
and parochial expenditure which would be required, in 
that case, may be gathered from the following facts. 
The number of Board schools throughout England and 
Wales is 4,590, with accommodation for 1,826,393, 
and an average attendaJice of 1,380,208. The expendi- 
ture on behalf of these, including all expenses, amounted 
for the year ending 31st August, 1888, to, in England, 
;£5,037,639, and in Wales, jC3^5>29^$ making a total of 
£5,34^93^- 

If such be the immense expenditure for the roainten- 
ance of the present number of Board schools from the 
sources of rates, taxes and school-pence, what will be 
the total amount required for school maintenance when 
not only will the whole expenditure have to come from 
the rates and taxes, school-pence having been done 
away with, but 11,890 at present voluntary schools, with 
accommodation for 2,606,886 scholars, and an average 
attendance of 1,669,222, will be thrown absolutely as a 
vast additional charge upon the rates and taxes? 

This will be an interesting problem for politicians to 
solve, and to make clear to their constituents, before 
taking any action prejudicial to the continuance of 
voluntary schools. 

The Inaoonrsoy of the Phrase "Free 
Education." 
Strictly speaking there can be no such thing as " free 
education." 'I'he building and maintenance of elemen- 
tary schools involve expenditure ; and that expenditure 
must be met from some source or other. At present, in 
voluntary schools, it is met from endowments, voluntary 
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coDtnbutuBiB, school-pence, aod Government grants. 
Tlie total income in children's pence from votuntaiy 
schools and Board schools in the year ending 31st August, 
1889, amounted to ^1,861,704. If that source of income 
be cut off from the elementary schools by Parliament 
enacting that all or a portion of the school-fees shall be 
abolished, it is evident that the deficiency thus created by 
an Act of Parliament must be met from some other 
source. 

From what Sovroe would tba Defioidnoy created 
by the Abolition of Children's Fenoe be met f 
The feeling is now almost universal amongst the rate- 
payers that the local burdens imposed upon them, and 
the heavy charges on the rates for the building and 
maintenance of Board schools, are as heavy as they 
can reasonably be expected to bear. They will no 
doubt earnestly and loudly protest against any addi- 
tional chaise being imposed upon the rates, to meet the 
deficiency of income in elementary schools which would 
be created by the abolition of the present school-fees. 
The conviction is general that, if the school-fees are 
abolished Government grants to all schools concerned 
must be proportionately increased. 

The effect of this will be to throw upon the taxpayers 
the burden which hitherto had been borne by very many 
thousands of parents throughout the country, or indeed it 
maybe that the deficiency will have to be made up from 
the rates. Now elementary education, as has been 
pointed out, must be paid for — it cannot be free. It 
certainly may for the time being be free to the parents 
of the chUdren, so far as the abolition of their weekly 
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.pence is concerned; but it is most likely that, in the 
case of the vast majority of parents who may be 
assumed to be in a fairly well-to-do posidon, they will 
have lo pay in the end far more by way of rates all their 
life for the education of the children of others, whether 
they have children of their own or not, than they would 
have to pay if they had children of their own and if their 
payments on behalf of education bad been limited to 
fees in respect of their own children. So that it may 
be emphatically reiterated that there is a very real sense 
in which education cannot be absolutely free. 

FropoBol to mak.e Education Free in Board 
Soliools only. 

There are three ways by which free education may be 
provided. There might, for instance, be established a 
partial system of free schools by allowing every Board 
school to become absolutely free. Under this system 
the voluntary schools would be left as they are and would 
have no additional grant The adoption of this method 
would certainly mean the ultimate absolute extinction of 
voluntary schools, in many poor school districts. It can 
scarcely be expected that with such a Bnaid and volun- 
tary school side by side, poor parents, as a rule, would 
send their children to a school where they had to pay 
fees, when by sending them to another school they conld 
have their education entirely free. 

In some respects, however, in well-to-do districts, 
the voluntary schools might possibly become more select 
and more ethcient, and if they could accordingly raise 
their school-fees they might in many instances be self- 
supporting. All this, however, could only apply to certain 
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neighbourhoods in which there were parents of a wage- 
earning class possessed of sufficient means to render 
them independent of the consideration whether they 
paid school-fees or not. In the case of the vast majority 
of poor school districts, the very contrary of this would 
certainly be the result, and the competition of the 
absolutely free Board sctiool, side by side with the volun- 
tary school, would ultimately become destructive of the 
existence of the latter. 

Proposal to make all Sobools Free. 

The second proposal is that additional grants should be 
given to all schools — voluntary and Board schools alike. 
Tn that case these additional grants in lieu of lost school- 
pence to voluntary schools would be coupled with the 
demand that the ratepayers, as such, should be adequately 
represented on the boards of management of such 
voluntary schools. Churchmen, however, could not con- 
sistently receive additional grants for the maintenance 
of their schools, in lieu of abolished school-pence on 
such radically revolutionising terms as these. 

Such a change would be a violation of Church school 
trust deeds. It would be destructive of the essential 
characteristics of the schools which were, from their 
origin, under purely voluntary management. The 
primary purpose to be served by such schools was not 
only to give the children a general education, but that 
religious instruction should be a fundamental part of 
it, and that such instruction should be according to 
the doctrines and principles of the Church of England. 
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Bepresentstive of School Board, or County Gottn- 
oil, or other Authority, to be placed on Board 
of Hansgement as a Conditiou of the Beoeipt 
of Additional Qrant, 
The third proposal is that voluntary schools in con- 
sideration of their receipt of additional Parliamentary 
grants in lieu of abolished school-fees, should accept on 
their board of management a representative of the local 
School Board, County Council, District Council or 
other authority in that behalf. The duties of such a 
representative, on the board of management, should be 
limited to his seeing to the proper applicadon of the 
Government grant and to the general finance of the school. 
It should be no fart of his dut> to interfere with the 
appointment of teachers, with the general management 
of the school, or with any arrangements pertaining to the 
giving of religious instruction. 

To such an arrangement as this no Churchman, 
possessed of any business-like ideas, could reasonably 
object. Such a proposal is in perfect accordance with 
the control which the Education Department exercises 
over the finance, the suitability of the building, and the 
sanitary condition of every voluntary school in receipt of a 
Government grant. If carried out it would only be a 
local extension of a control which the Education 
Department, as the central authority, in every case 
insists upon and exercises as an essential condition to 
the payment of the annual grant. Indeed, so far from 
such an arrangement being in any way to be deprecated, 
it might in numbers of cases prove of great advantage to 
the schools themselves. 
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It m^ht to a considerable extent remove that suspodoD 
and distrust which exist in the minds of many opponents 
of voluntary schools on the false assumption that there is 
something of a reserved and secret character about the 
application of moneys, and the general management of 
voluntary schools, which those responsible for their 
management do not wish Uie general public to Ipiow. 
Voluntary schools, have nothing to conceal, nothing to be 
ashamed of in the conduct of their financial afiairs and 
general man^ement. There is no reason whatever why 
a financial local representative should not, under the 
altered circumstances described and as the condition of 
an additional grant, occupy a seat on the management of 
every voluntary school in the kingdooL 

According to Article 89 of the new Education Code 
of 1S90, the accounts of each voluntary public elemen- 
tary school, in receipt of a Government giant, will be 
annually audited, and also open to inspection on certain 
days and at certain hours. 



Oivtrn the Abolition of all Sohool-fees, what 
would be the Besulting Additional Aimual 
Cost to the Nation P 

Assuming that all school-fees were abolished and 
education, so far as their non-payment is concerned, 
were declared free, the additional cost to tlie nation would, 
to begin with, be in round figures some ^£"3,000, 000 
a year. This will be seen from the fotlowiog consider- 
ations. 

' The total amount of .the school-pence, as has 
been already stated, amounts at present to £ifi6i,'j04. 
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For years past the school-fees have been rapidly in- 
creasing. It may be teasonabty assumed that, if still 
retained, they would go on proportionately increasing In 
the future by the annually increasing number of cf.ildren 
in attendance at the various elementary schools, so that, 
in estimating the amount of money required to meet 
the deficiency of school income created by the abolition 
of school-fees, their present amount is not to be taken 
as the basis of calculation. The estimate should include 
what they would be some years hence were they still paid. 
And, if these considerations are taken into account, a 
much larger sum, from parochial or national funds, will 
eventually be required to meet the monetary deficiency 
created by the abolition of school-pence, than the amount 
required as a substitute for the school income which 
they now supply, and that amount would not be less 
than ;^3,ooo,ooo a year. 

O-iven the Abolition of SoIiooL'-fflfle and the Closing 
of all Tolimtary Schools, what would be the 
Besultant Additional Cost to the Batepayers, 
in Providing the Beqaisite School Accommo- 
dation, in Lieu of that which Voluntary SohoolB 
supplied up to the Date of their Closing P 

This is a most important view of the subject to consider. 
Given the possibility of the Parliamentary abolition of 
school-fees and the refusal on the part of the State 
equitably to compensate the managers of voluntary 
schools for their loss, or that it should offer them compensa- 
tion on conditions that they could not accept consis- 
tently with the objects for which their schools were 
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erected, the provisions of their trust deeds, and the 
great interests involved in the preservation of their 
present liberty to give definite religious instruction Co the 
children in attendance, the whole thing might result in 
the closii^, at least in most cases, of the voluntary 
Church schools. 

In that case the country would be liable to have to 
provide from its own direct resources, or locally from the 
resources of the ratepayers, school accommodation to the 
same extent as is now provided by the voluntary schools, 
which for the year 1888-1889 is 3,547,000 school places. 
It is out of the question to assume, for a moment, that 
under the circumstances the State would proceed to 
confiscate the property of Churchmen in their school 
buildings to the value of over j£i 5,000,000, though some 
might be voluntarily surrendered to School Boards. 

Now, taking the accommodation as at present 
provided in the voluntary schools which would have 
to be supplied from national or local sources, were Board 
schools forced upon every parish, and supposing that the 
expenditure were at the same rate as that which has 
been required to provide the present accommodation 
in Board schools, namely, ^12 loj. per scholar, the cost 
would in that case amount to considerably over 
;£40,ooo,ooo, assuming that Churchmen insisted upon 
retaining for their own use their school buildings. 

Qiven the Cloaiog of all Tolontary Sohoola, what 
would be the Additional Cost of Sohool Main- 
tenanoe thrown upon the Batepayen P 
If the voluntary schools were closed, there would be a 

loss of ^1,340,000 a year in school-pence, and a fiuther 
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loss of voluntaij contribntioiis to the extent 1^^745,340, 
makiDg a total Igss of over ;^z,ooo,ooo per annum. 

But as in that case the whole public elementaiy 
education of England would have to be provided for b; 
the School Boards, there must be added 8x. 4J. per head 
of the average attendance at Board schools, which is 
for 1S88-18S9 the cost of maintenance per scholar in 
Board schools in excess of the rate of maintenance 
per scholar in voluntary schools, making a total of about 
;^934,ooo to be added to the two millions already 
indicated. 

Consequently, by the dosing of voluntary schools, the 
additional cba^e on the rates and taxes might be 
roughly estimated at some ^3,000,000 a year for 
school maintenance, besides the forty millions in capital 
with which the ratepayers and taxpayers would be liable to 
be chafed for the providing of lost voluntary school ac- 
commodation. The prospect of such an expenditure, to 
begin with, which would undoubtedly increase year by 
year, is anything but a pleasing prospect either to the 
ratepayer or taxpayer, leavii^ all other important con- 
siderations out of the question. 

Would any candidate for a seat on a School Board, 
with the view of furthering his election, voiture to appear 
before his constituency declaring to them that he was 
prepared to sanction such a reckless waste of national 
provision for education as would be involved in the closing 
of all voluntary schools, and that he was, in lieu thereof, 
prepared to cover the country with Board schools pro- 
vided at a cost which might rise to some forty millions for 
their erection, besides a certain additional expenditure of 
some three millions a year for their maintenance ? Would 
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any candidate for a seat in ParlianieDt have the 
hardihood to appear before his would-be constituents 
and ask them to return him as their Member, pledged 
to bring about free education on such terms as would 
most surely result in the destruction nf voluntary schools, 
and the entaiting of this vast additional expenditure upon 
the nation in order to provide Board schools in their 
stead. If tree education, except on such terms, wilt not 
be satisfactory to the opponents of the Church who, 
as the EUght Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., stated in 
his speech in the House of Commons,* wish to make 
free education a means of destroying voluntary schools 
and superseding them by Board schools, it may cer- 
tainly be predicted that, if the electors of this country 
know what they are about, it will be a long time in the 
history of England before free education is conceded by 
Parliament on terms which would be attended with such 
disastrous results. 

Deolaration of tho Oovenunent on the Question 
of Free Education. 
In the discussion which took place on this subject Id 
the House of Commons on Friday, the zist February, 
1890, the Right Hon. Sir W. Hart-Dyke, Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education for England 
and Wales, in his official capacity made statements to 
the following effect: — There were 14,659 voluntary 
schools under Government inspection in England out 
of a total of 19,231 — 76 per cent. — as compared with 
300 voluntary schools out of 3,100 in Scotland — 16 

* Qu the ?isi Febfuuy, i8{k>. 
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per cent. The total sum received in Tees throughout 
England in the year ending 31st August, 1888, was 
^1,862,300. Of this sum ;£i,24r,ooo was received in 
voluntary schools, and ^^21,300 in Board schools, 
making a total of ;£i,862,3oo. During the same period 
;£ 746,000 was derived from volimtaiy contributions; 
so that if free education were carried out to the injury 
and eventual destruction of voluntary schools an addi- 
tional sum of ;£2,6oo,ooo would be required for annual 
m^ntenance alone. But this was not all. Between 
1870 and i88z Government timldii^ grants to the 
extent of ^312,200 had been met by local contributions 
of ^£1,348,000 to provide additional school accommoda- 
tion. And in addition to all this 4,806 more voluntary 
schools were erected, enlarged, or improved, without any 
Government aid, at a cost to the promoters of at least 
six millions. This great effort had been made to secure 
the liberty of religious teaching, dear to the promoters — 
Churchmen, Roman Catholic, and Wesleyans alike. 
And if any free education scheme were to sweep away 
these schools they would have to be supplied at the cost 
of the rates. He said he would take no part, so far as 
he was concerned, in the advocacy of a scheme which he 
considered endangered the future of the great voluntary 
system. He made it a sine gu& non of any scheme, not 
only that it should be thoroughly safeguarded in ail its 
details, but that it should bear, not only on its face 
but in its working, ample security as regarded the 
future of voluntary schools. He had no doubt that many 
honourable members advocated this change, that is, free 
education, as sincere educationalists, on the ground of 
simple justice to the parents; but there were other 
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honourable members who advocated the change because 
it would be destructive of the voluntary system of the 
country. Mr. Arthur Acland, the mover of the motion, 
gave notice in the previous Session of a. proposal which 
indicated a desire for the establishment of universal 
School Boards, and, in the face of opinions like those, 
the Government could not be blamed if they viewed 
the question as one first and foremost in reference to 
the future of voluntary schools. 

The Right Hon. K Stanhope, on the same occasion, 
also stated on behalf of the Government : " I candidly 
avow that in nothing we propose shall we damage or 
injure the prospects of National schools." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TBAININO COZJ^EGES FOB DEITOUI- 
ITATIONAI. SCHOOLS. 

Importance of the Work. 
Next in importance to the work of providing Church 
elementary school accommodation, and raising funds for 
the annual maintenance of the schools, is the making 
provision for the education and training of competent 
and suitable teachers. The importance of this work 
cannot be exaggerated. Without properly qualified 
teachers possessed of adequate religious and secular 
knowledge, and ability intelligently to communicate that 
which they know to the children, all religious as well as 
other teaching must be a comparative failure. No mere 
materia] machinery, without a properly qualified living 
agent, would be of any use in furthering the highest ends 
of religious and moral instruction and training — an 
object which is ever to be kept in view as the chief end 
of all elementary educational work. 

Inatruotors of Children ought Themaelvea to 
have been instruoted and trained. 

The teachers in Church elementary schools have, as a 
rule, been taught in the schools in which they became 
scholars and pupil-teachers. Thence they have passed 
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into training colleges. In due time they have 
entered from these institutions qualified, with respect to 
educational attainments as well as to moral character, 
to become in their turn the responsible teachers of 
others. Through her training colleges, the Church is 
not only enabled to provide teachers for her own schools, 
but actually educates and prepares for their future work 
some two-thirds of the entire number of trained teachers 
in the kingdom. 

The EfibotiveneBs of Baligious Teoohing greatl? 
depends upon the Teaoher. 
In Church schools, definite instruction in religious 
tnith being an essential part of the education to be given, 
it is of the utmost importance that the teacher who 
is to impart such instruction should himself be well 
grounded in the knowledge of religious truth as taught 
by the Church of England. And if circumstances should 
lead him to become a teacher in a Boaid school he will, 
to the advantage of his scholars, rarry with him into his 
work a well-disciplined mind, moral habits, and a style 
and tone of religious thought which, in the Church Train- 
ing College, he has acquired. He will thus be the better 
able to teach in a Board school that amount of reli- 
gious truth which the School Board under which he 
holds office may allow to he communicated to the 
children under his care. 
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Training Colleses are the Strongholds of the 
Churoh'B Elementary Sohoola. 

This much may be stated that no liberty of teaching 
religious truth in any elementary school would be of 
much value without a well-informed, well-disciplined, 
and thoroughly experienced and efficient teacher. The 
training colleges in which teachers are prepared for 
their work and from which they go forth as approved 
religious and secular instructors of children, may there- 
fore be said to be, to an extent not yet fully understood, 
the strongholds of the Church. They are essential, not 
only to the maintenance of her elementary schools, but, 
to her permeation of a great portion of Board schools 
with the moral and religious influences exercised by 
teachers educated and trained in these most valuable 
institutions. 

Pupil-Teaohera have no Certainty of Beoeiving 

Beligioufl Instruction in Board Bohools. 
In Church schools pupil-teachers are educated and 
truned by schoolmasters and schoolmistresses of their 
own ecclesiastical commimion, and their own religious 
belief. They can thus gradually make progress in the 
knowledge of the truth as taught by their teachers— the 
same iruth, which in due time and in their turn they will 
be required to teach to others. In Board schools pupil- 
teachers have no guarantee that they shall receive any 
instruction in the facts and doctrines' of religion, nor 
have they any assurance that the principal teachers, 
mider whom they may be placed shall be of any religious 
persuasion whatsoever. 
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Day Training Colleges. 

While holding that it is of the greatest moment to 
maintain the existing residential training colleges in their 
highest state of efficiency, it is interesting to obseive 
that the new Education Code of 1890, for the first time, 
provides for non-residential day training colleges, with 
the condition that every such college must be attached 
to some university, or college of university rank; fur- 
ther, that the authorities of a day training college must 
be a local committee, who will be held responsible for 
the discipline and moral supervision of the students, 
and for their regular attendance at professorial or other 
lectures.* 

It is to be hoped that these day training colleges will 
afford a long- wish ed-for opportunity to great numbers of 
persons, especially churchwomen, of good education, 
superior abilities, and social status, to qualify them- 
selves professionally for the position of teachers in public 
elementary schools, for which many of them are eminently 
suited. This provision of the new Education Code 
certainly opens up a very large sphere of usefiilness, 
admission to which has hitherto unfortunately been barred 
to the class to whom reference has been made. They 
will now, no doubt, gladly avail themselves of it, and of 
the opportunities which it will give them of devoting 
themselves to such an honourable and useful calling, with 
the prospect of rendering valuable services to Church 
educadon, and of obtaining a &ir remimeration for their 
labours, 

• New Kducation Code (or 1890, arts. 111-112. 
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BXI.IOIOTTS AJUD HOBAX. TBAIZrina. 

Withdrawal of tlie State from Examination in 
BeligiouB Instruotion sinoe the Passing of 
the Eduoation Aot of 1870. 
By the Education Act of 1870 instruction in religious 
knowledge ceased to be a necessary condition of a 
Government grant to any elementary schjol.* By 
the provisions of that Act all official interest of the 
State in religious instruction in elementary schools 
ceased, and even the Government inspectors were no 
longer required to examine the children of the schools, 
committed to their supervision, in their knowledge of 
any religious subject. 

The lav Belatii^c to Instruotion in Beligious 
Subjects in Toluntar; Elementary Schools. 

The law regulating the communication of religious 
instruction in voluntary schools is as follows : — " It shall 
not be required as a condition of any child being 
admitted into or continuing in the school that he shall 
attend, or abstain from attending any Sunday-school or 

* Education Acl, tSyo, Sec. 7. 
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aoy place of religious worship or that he shall attend 
any religious observance or any instruction in religious 
subjects, in the school or elsewhere, from which observance 
or instruction he may be withdrawn by his paroit or 
that he shall, if withdrawn by his parent, attend the 
school on any day exclusively set apart for religious 
observance by the religious body to which his parent 
belongs The time or times during which any religious 
observance is practised or instmctiOD in religious sub- 
jects is given at any meeting of the school, shall be either 
at the beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and 
the end of such meeting, and shall be inserted in a time- 
table to be approved by the Education Department, and 
to be kept permanently and conspicuously affixed in every 
school-room, and any scholar may be withdrawn by his 
parent from such observance or instruction without for- 
feiting any of the other benefits of the school," * 

It will be seen, then, that the law as to the com- 
munication of religious instruction in voluntary schools, 
within the time or times specified in the time-table of 
eacli school approved of by Her Majesty's inspector, 
permits the managers the fullest liberty, without any 
restraint whatever, to communicate rehgious instruction 
to the children in attendance in the manner and form 
which they may think well; and, on the other hand, 
the law secures to the parents of children attending 
school the fullest liberty to withdraw them from the 
whole or a. part of the religious teaching should they 
desire so to do. 

* Education Act, 1870, Sec. 7. 
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The lAW with Beferenoe to the Limits of Ballgious 

Teaohiog in Board Schools. 

The law regulating the communication of religious 

instruction in Board Schools is as follows: — "No 
religious catechism or religious formulary which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination shall be taught 
in the school." * 

The law may, therefore, be taken as investing each 
School Board with the power of deciding whether 
instruction in religious subjects shall or shall not be 
part of the education given within any of its schools, 
andif so, how much or how little that religious instruction 
shall be, or in what form it shall be given, with tliis 
simple exception — that in giving such religious instruc- 
tion no use must be made in the school of any religious 
catechism or formulary distinctive of any particular 
religious denomination. In explanation of the extent 
of the religious instruction which might be given in any 
Board school, with the sanction of the School Board 
within the area defined and restricted by the words 
already quoted, known as "the Cowper-Temple clause," 
the late Mr. Cumin, the then chief of the permanent 
staff in the Education Department, said, when giving 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Education : 
"The Act says no re%ious catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any particular de- 
nomination shall be taught in the school ; but it does 
not say that no views of a particular denomination shall 
be taught: that is an entirely different thing from 

* Education Acl, 1870, Sec. 14. 
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excluding religion. What I mean is, that you could 
have an explanation of particular religious views in a 
school, provided that you do not use a religious 
catechism or religious formulary distinctive of any 
particular denomination. You might explain the differ- 
ence between the different denominations, but you must 
not use a religious catechism or religious formulary 
distinctive of any particular denomination— that is to 
say, that, supposing, instead of using a religious cate- 
chism or a religious formulary, you merely explain the 
particular view that was taken by a particular denomi- 
nation, you are quite within the Act of Parliament, and 
could not be considered to have violated it; but you 
cannot use the actual formulary, though substantially 
you might teach it." • 

Thus, it will be seen, that should a School Board 
authorise the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
and the Apostles' Creed, to be taught in its schools, the 
Cowper-Temple clause, literally and strictly interpreted, 
would appear to allow it so to do. The Education 
Department, however, having regard to the spirit of the 
Act of 1870, would probably rule that the Creed is ex- 
cluded; though it would be difficult to prove that it is 
" distinctive of any particular religious denomination." 

BeligiouB Inatruotioii as given in Toluntair 

SohoolB and Board Sohools oontrasted. 
To sum up the actual difference between the legal 
provisions for communicating instruction in religious 

* First Report or Royid Cotnmisaion [Mr. Cumin'i evidence, 

4E4)- 
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subjects in volimtaiy schools aod Board Schools, it 
may be thus described. In voluntary schools it is 
not left to managers to decide whether or not religious 
instruction shall be given in the schools under their 
management : it must be given under the provision of 
the trust deed. In Board schools, whether any rel^ous 
instruction at all shall be given is a matter dependent 
upon the will of the members of each succeeding 
School Board. As to the character of the religious 
instruction given in voluntary Church schools, it 
must be definite and according to the doctrines and 
principles of the Church of England. The managers 
have nothing to do with prescribii^ what its nature shall 
be. But in the case of Board schools, if it be decided 
to give religious instruction, it further rests with the 
Board to say what shall be its quantity and character. 

Then as to the provisions under the Act, there is 
nothing in the conscience clause, to restrain managers 
from giving religious instruction to all comers ; while the 
fullest liberty is guaranteed to parents to withdraw 
their children from such religious instruction if they 
are minded so to do. But iu the case of Board 
schools, even should School Boards decide that there 
shall be religious instruction in their schools, and 
that it shall be of a given character, their liberty is 
limited within the area of not using, for the purposes of 
instruction, any religious catechism or religious formulary 
distinctive of any religious denomination. 

Mr. Cumin, in the course of his evidence before the 
Royal Commission, made statements as to the liberty of 
School Board teachers to teach, with the authority of 
the Board itself, the same truths as are embodied 
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in a distinctive fo'rmulai;, although the formulary itself 
may not be used as a means of instruction. That, how- 
ever, would undoubtedly be regarded as a suspicious 
straining of the wording of the Act, and would challenge 
an immense amount of opposition. 

One thing, however, is clear, and about which there 
can be no misunderstanding, and that is, that even if, with 
the consent of the School Board under which a teacher 
acts, be were to teach, as a matter of historical 
education, the dogmas contained in any prohibited re- 
ligious catechism or formulary, though he might not use 
the catechism or formulary itself, he could not inculcate 
upon the children so taught a belief in the doctrines 
in which he instructed them. Here, then, is the essential 
difference between voluntary schools and Board schools 
as to the limits of the legal liberty of religious inBtmctlon. 
In no Board school can a teacher incukaii belief 
in such doctrines taught, while in the voluntary school 
there is utdimitei liberty not only of teaching but of 
inculcating belief in the religious instruction given. 
Any religious teaching that is wanting in this latter 
characteristic must be very unreal, if not insincere, and 
is utterly useless for all practical purposes of forming 
character and influencing conduct. 
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Jb the Country in FaTOur of InBtruotion in 
Morals and Beliglon in Elementary Schools f 
There is no evidence which would afford the slightest 
grounds of doubt as to the fact that the people of 
England demand religious instruction as an essential 
part of elementary education. Among the great number 
of witnesses who gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Education, representing the Church, 
the various religious bodies, the Education Department, 
inspectors of schools, school teachers, Chairmen of 
School Boards and Voluntary School managers, there 
were none whose evidence went to show that there 
was a desire upon the part of the people of England 
and Wales Co exclude religious instruction from elemen- 
tary education. 

The question was raised before the Royal Commission 
whether instruction in morals could not be effectively 
given apart from instruction in religious truth, but the 
evidence adduced proved that it is impossible to give 
efficient instruction on questions of morality without 
basing such instruction upon religious obligations. In 
fact, instruction in morals and instiuction in rel^ious 
subjects are inseparably connected and cannot be 
separated. All true morality must have for its basis 
the truths and principles of revealed religion. The 
Rev. J. Duncan, Secretary of the National Society, 
testified that it was impossible to draw a distinction 
between religious and moral teaching, as moral teaching 
is, of necessity, the result of religious teaching. In his 
view, moral obligations could not be effectually enforced 
without teaching the religious doctrines on which they are 
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based. The late Mr, Matthew Arnold, one of Her 
Majesty's chief inspectors of schools, stated that he had 
never seen successfii] teaching in which the teaching of 
morals was separated from the usual religious sanctions. 

As to the prevalent opinion in the country on this 
subject, there can be no doubt. The fact that since 1870 
there has been such a vast increase of voluntary schools 
erected and maintained at a great pecuniary sacrifice 
on the part of their supporters, and attended by the 
children of a very large proportion of the population, 
schools in which instruction in religious subjects is an 
essential part of the education imparted to the children, 
affords in itself a convincing proof that the large majority 
of parents desire religious instruction for their children. 
Further, that out of 2,2*5 School Boards representing 
more than 16,000,000 of the population of England and 
Wales, only seven School Boards in England and fifty 
in Wales, according to the Parliamentary Returns from 
1879 to 1886,* have dispensed entirely with religious 
teadiing or observance, shews that whether parents send 
their children to voluntary or Board schools, the pre- 
ference is almost universal for religious instruction. 

With reference to the School Boards in England and 
Wales which do not include religious instruction in their 
cumculum, it may be safely stated that they have 
omitted it from their programme of teaching on theii 
own responsibility and as a somewhat autocratic and 
arbitrary act, without consulting the wishes of the parents 
on that specific question. 

• P&rliamentuy Retnras, 1879, 1884 sn^ 1S86. 
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Besult Of Beturna Submitted to the Boyal Com- 
muaioii as to Schools in which Bel^ious 
Ziutruotion vaa and was not given. 
The following is a summary of the returns from 
managers of voluntary schools and from School Boards 
iu ten selected counties made in reply to official inquiries 
respecting religious instruction : — 
Voluntary Schools — 

I. — In 102 schools no religious instruction was 
given. With reference to this fact it must be 
borne in mind that voluntary schools include not 
only schools belonging to the Church of England, 
Wesleyan Methodists, and Roman Catholics, and 
in connection with the British and Foreign School 
Society, but also schools of Secularists. It is to be 
noted that the schools in which no religious in- 
struction was given were principally British schools. 
2. — In 1,261 schools religious instruction is en- 
croached upon before the Govemifient inspection, 
in most cases, however, but slightly. 

5. — In 3,6iS schools the religious instruction is 
given by the teachers ; in 2,079 of which, such 
instruction is given by the clergy and others as well 
as the teachers. 

4. — In 286 schools the registers of attendance 
are marked before, and in 2,925 after religious 
instruction and observances. 

5. — In 443 schools the registers are marked both 
before and after religious instruction and observ- 
ances. 
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Board Schools — 

I. — 33 Boards give no religious instruction in their 
schools. 

a. — In the schools of 103 Boards, religious 
instruction is encroached upon before the Govem- 
meiit inspection, but in most cases but slightly. 

3. — In the schools of 358 Boards the teachers 
give the religious instruction; and in the schools 
of 43 of these Boards some other persons undertake 
to do so. 

4. — In the schools of 1 1 Boards the registers are 
marked before, and in the schools of 3^)1 Boards 
after, religious instruction or observances. 

5. — In the schools of 37 Boards the registers are 
marked both before and after the religious instruc- 
tion or observances. 

The Frovisiona for Beligious Instruotion in Churoli 
of Sugland SohoolB are superior to those made 
for BflUgioufl Instruotion in all other Voluntary 
Schools. 
It is much easier to obtain an accurate idea as to the 
nature and value of the religious instruction given in 
Church of England schools, than it is to form any correct 
idea on the same subject with reference to other volun- 
tary schools. To begin with, there is a legal obligation 
resting upon the managers and teachers of Church 
schools, il not of other voluntary schools, not only to 
give to the children daily religious instruction but to 
give religious instructicm of a definite character in 
accordance with the teaching and principles of the Church 
of England. 
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Then further, since under the Education Act the 
Department instnicted the school inspectors not to 
examine the children of the schools committed to their 
care io religious subjects, there has sprung up throughout 
the whole of England a great comprehensive system 
of diocesan inspection. There are specially qualified 
diocesan inspectors, selected and appointed by the bishops 
of the different dioceses, whose duty it is to go round the 
schools of each diocese and to hold examinations of the 
children therein in order to ascertain their knowledge on 
religious subjects and to report the ascertained results, in 
the case of each school, to the bishop of the diocese. 

By this means the schools belonging to the Church of 
England are under the complete supervision of authorised 
persons who are appointed for the purpose of seeing to 
the fulness and accuracy of the religious instruction given 
to the children. 

But in the case of other voluntary schools, except 
it may be Roman Catholic schools, there is no 
authorised supervision of religious instruction of such 
a nature as that which is in almost every case pro- 
vided for the schools of the Church of England. It 
is impossible to get at the exact facts as to the nature 
and value of the religious instruction given in Wesleyan, 
British, and other denominational schools. While the 
managers of Church schools have abundant opportunities 
of finding out, with reference to their own particular 
schools, whether religious instruction is being given fully, 
accurately and effectively to the children, they have, 
and Churchmen generally have, the diocesan reports, 
based upon ascertained facts, on which to found their 
opinion upon this important subject. The whole evidence 
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supplied by these reports shows that not only are children 
in Church of EnglaDd schools taught the text of the 
Church catechism aod other formularies of the Church, 
but they are thoroughly grounded in their meaning. 

Further, there is a yearly systematic study of the Holy 
Scriptures in the form of an annually sketched out 
syllabus, according to which the scriptural studies of each 
school are conducted. This syllabus forms the basis on 
which the diocesau inspector's annual examination of 
the school is carried out. And not only are children in 
Church schools thus taught, but the practical and moral 
duties of life are explained, insisted upon, and shown 
to rest upon the only safe basis on which to found them, 
and thai is, God's revealed Word. 

Testimony of the Dissentient Hinority of the 
Boyol CommissioneTs to the remarkable Zn- 
□rease in the ITumber of Church of England 
Sohools fiinoe 1870, the Systematio and Effi- 
cient Teaching given therein, and the great 
ServioeB which the Sohools hare rendered to 
the Churoh. 
The dissentient minority of the Royal Commissioners, 
composed of the Hon. K Lyulph Stanley, Dr. R. W. Dale, 
Thomas Edmund Heller, Esq., the late Henry Richard, 
Esq.,aDdGeoi^eShipton, £sq.,in the 6th chapter of their 
separate dissentient report, say ; — " On the review of the 
whole evidence submitted to us we have come to the 
conclusion that those who believe the inculcation of 
religious truth in some definite doctrinal form, should 
constitute a portion of the daily teaching of every child 
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altendiDg school, have no occasion to regard the results 
of the legislation of 1870 with dissatisfaction. To the 
majority of those who hold this position the day school 
is virtually a part of the equipment of the Church, and 
its primary purpose is to instruct the children in religious 
truth, and to train them in the discharge of religious 
duty. They believe that neither the instruction nor 
the training can be effectual unless it rests upon definite 
religious doctrine, and is made part of the ordinary #ork 
of the school. Whatever apprehension they may have 
felt when the Act of 1870 was passed, experience has 
proved that their fears were illusory. The schools of the 
Church of England and of the Roman Catholic Church 
are rendering to those great ecclesiastical organisations a 
larger service than they ever rendered before." In proof 
of this they further say : 

" I. Since 1870 tht number of children receiving defi- 
nite religious instmction and training has numerously 
increased. In 1870 the Church of England had 6,382 
schools, with accommodation for 1,365,080 children. In 
1886 it had 11,864 schools, with accommodation for 
2,548,673 children. In 1870 the average attendance was 
844,334 children. In 1886 it had risen to 1,634,354 
children. In 1870 the Roman Catholic Church had 350 
schools, with accommodation for 101,556 children. In 
1886 it had 893 schools, with accommodation for 310,233 
children. In 1870 the average attendance was 66,066 
children. In 1886 it had risen to 180,701 children. 
We are unable to make a similar comparison for the 
schools of the Wesleyan Methodists. In the returns of 
1870 they were not distinguished from British schools, 
which claimed to be undenominational. 
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" 3. The time which is appropriated to religious instruc- 
tion and observances in schools connected with the Church 
of England has not diminished. 

"3. In Church of England schools and in Roman 
Catholic schools the introduction of the system of 
diocesan inspection appears to have made the religious 
instruction more systematic and more thorough, 

" 4. The evidence submitted to us shows that very few 
children are withdrawn from religious instruction under 
Clause 7 [being the conscicnceclausc]of the Act of 1870. 

"Those who believe in the great value of definite 
rel^ous instruction in day schools may therefore con- 
gratulate themselves that, as compared with 1870, the 
number of children in denominational schools has greatly 
increased, and that the denominational instniction has 
been more effective." 

Beligioua loBtruotioii in Board Sohools is, at the 
best. Arbitrary and ITnoertain. 
After all that has been explained as to religious teach- 
ing in Board schools, it is perhaps needless to point 
out that, at the best, their provisions for religious instruc- 
tion are of a very uncertain and changing character, 
dependent as they are upon the arbitrary decision not 
only of each School Board, but of the same School 
Board, varying from time to time,asitmay do, its decision 
on this important subject. Whether there shall be any 
religious instruction given in a Board school must depend 
upon the decision of the Board itself; and if there is to 
be religious instruction according to its decision, then 
such religious instruction can only be given within the 
limits of the Cowper-Temple clause. 
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Even if a School Board for the time being avails 
itself of the fullest liberty, within the limits of the 
Education Act, to give the largest amount of religious 
instruction and of the most definite character, all its 
regulations upon this important point may be com- 
pletely overruled by a succeeding School Board, which 
may be elected under given circumstances by the rate- 
payers for purely political purposes, to serve ends entirely 
apart from the furtherance of religious instruction or of 
elementary education itself. In the report of the Royal 
Commissioners it is stated • that " the Parliamentary 
returns show that in not a few Board schools which are 
returned as giving religious instruction, or as having 
religious observances, the religious teaching is con&ned 
to reading the Bible for a few minutes, at the opening 
of the school, without note or comment, to reciting the 
Lord's Prayer, or to other very meagre provisions for 
the religious influence over, or training of, the children." 

OonoluEdon of the Boyal CommiBsionera on tlie 
whole of the Evidenoe as to BeligiouB In- 
struction in Board Sohools. 
The conclusion of the Royal Commissioners, based on 
the whole of the evidence brought before them as to 
religious instruction in Board schools, is to the following 
effect : 

" On the whole we are of opinion that greatly as the 
estimate of the value of the religious instruction given in 
Board schools varies with the standpoint from which it 
is r^arded by various witnesses, there is good ground 

* Final KepoH of Roval Conimissbn, tS88, p. 117. 
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for concluding that where care is Ijestowed on its organi- 
sation and sufficient time is allowed for imparting it, it is 
of a nature to affect the conscience and influence the 
conduct of the children of whose daily training it fonns 
a part. In many of the Board Schools the teachers 
accompany systematic Bible reading with appropriate 
comments and explanations; in others the scriptural 
instruction is restricted by limitations [that is, by the 
School Boards themselves] not imposed by the Act 
itself, such as that the Bible be read without note or 
comment, which we think must greatly lessen its value. 
We must add that, though we highly value the influence 
of Sunday schools, it is admitted that many scholars in 
elementary schools do not either attend them or any 
place of worship, and that their parents are often either 
too ignorant or too indifferent to give their children 
any religious instruction. Such children, therefore, are 
entirely dependent upon instruction in the day schools 
for any knowledge of the Scriptural truths which ought to 
be the common heritage of all the people in a Christi'in 
country." * 

The CommiflsionerB hope that Board Sohoola will 

rise to a Higher Standard of BeligiouB Teaoh- 

ing. 

The Commissioners further say : " We hope that the 

religious and moral training in all Board schools may 

be raised to the high standard which has already been 

attained in many of them, and that it will be made 

clear that the State, while scrupulously maintaining 

its provisions for safeguarding the rights of conscience, 

• Final Report of Royal CoinmisBion, 188S, p. 1 18. 
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does not wish to discourage any of the managers, teachers, 
and members of School Boards connected with any of 
the public elementary schools of the countiy, who are 
endeavouring to bring up the children in love and 
obedience to God." • 

Freoantioiis taken bj the Education Department 
to guard against the Erroneous Impression 
that the State disoourages Religions TeaoMng 
in Elementary Schools. 
In a circular issued to Her Majesty's inspectors of 
schools on the i6th of January 1878 the Education 
Department state as follows : " It should never be for- 
gotten that a child withdrawn from the whole or part of 
the religious teaching or observances of a school should 
in no way be subjected to disparaging treatment on 
account of his parent having thought fit to avail himself 
of his statutoiy right in this matter. On the other hand, 
in your communications respecting the arrangements of 
the time-tables, you will remember that you have no 
riglit to interfere in any way with the liberty allowed by 
statute to managers of providing for religious teaching 
and observances at the beginning and end of the two 
daily school meetings. In your allusions to this subject 
and to the conscience clause, you wiil be most careful 
not to lead managers or teachers to suppose that the 
complete provision which has now been made by the 
Legislature for protecting the rights of conscience, as an 
essential part of a system of compulsory attendance, and 
the limitation of the necessary examination by Her 

* Final Report of Royal Commission, 188S, p. i iS. 
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Majesty's inspectors to secular subjects, imply that the 
State is indifferent to the moral character of the schoois 
or in any way unfriendly to religious teaching." 

Bellgioiu Teaching in ToluntaTy Sohools not 
paid fbr by QoTemment G-rant, while Bell- 
gioua Teaching in Board Sohoola la paid for 
by School Board Hate. 
Undoubtedly the important vantage ground which volun- 
tary schools occupy above Board schools is the greater 
security which they can give to parents that religious 
instruction shall be a part of the elementary education of 
their children. But the highest and greatest guarantees, 
except in the case of the Roman Catholic body, that 
can be afforded to parents for the communication of 
religious instruction to their children, are those afforded 
in Church of England schools. In them religious 
instruction of a definite character, according to 
the school trust deed, and according to the time-table 
conscience clause, forms an ■ essential part of the daily 
education. But this provision for religious teaching in 
Church of England schools, as in the case indeed of all 
voluntary schools, is entirely independent of the Govern- 
ment grant and constitutes no part of the conditions on 
which such grant is given. There ate, indeed, persons 
who tiy to represent that because religious instruction 
is given in voluntary schools, receiving annual grants, 
the communication of religious instruction in such schools 
is paid for by such grants. It is vain to argue with 
such persons. 
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Teatimony of Boyal CommiAsionerB as to Bel^oua 
Teaohing in Volimtary Sohools not being paid 
for by Qoyernment Grant. 
In reply to such groundless assertions, it is sufficient 
to state the deliberate conclusion of the Royal Commis- 
sioneTS upon this subject after going into the whole 
question. Their words are: "The chief regulations 
as to religious teaching contained in the Education 
Acts are to be found in the provisions which allow 
a parent to withdraw his child from inslruction in 
religious subjects of which he disapproves, in volun- 
tary and Board schools alike, and, in what is known 
as the Cowper-Temple clause, which prohibits the 
use of distinctive religious formularies in a rate- 
supported sciiool. It does not appear by what other 
means, short of prohibiting all religious instruction in 
public elementary schools, Parlianlent could have carried 
out its undoubted intention to dissociate the State from 
all connection with distinctive religious teaching. We 
cannot, therefore, concur in the view that the State may 
be constructively regarded as endowing religious educa- 
tion when under these conditions it pays annual grants 
for secular instruction, in aid of voluntary local efforts, 
to schools in which religious instruction forms part of 
the programme. The contention of those who regard 
the State and the Act of 1870 as constructively endowing 
religious education would exclude from the schools of 
England the religion of nature; but the i4lh section of 
the Act, which forbids any denominational catechism or 
formulary to be taught in Board schools, merely provides 
for a perifect neutrality among Christian denominations. 
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It does not exclude from public elementary schools in- 
struction in the religion of nature, that is, the existence 
of God and of natural morality which, apart from belief 
in the existence of God, cannot be intelligibly taught"* 
On the other hand whatever be the amount and 
character of religious instruction given in Board schools 
it is given by the decision of the School Board, repre- 
senting the ratepayers, who have the power of withhold- 
ing and forbidding it ; and it being so given it must be 
regarded as given by the ratepayers and at the expense 
of the rates. 

* Fual Report of Rojtl CommisHOD, iSSS, p. I ig. 
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CHAPTER X. 

•USE ABSOLUTE NECESSITY OF BELIQIOUS 

IWSTBirCTlOlf ; BY WHOM AUD HOW TO 

BE GIVEN. 

It is neoessary to the IndiTidual. 
It is necessary to the individual for tbe formation and 
eolightenmeDt of a good conscience to euable hini to add 
to that natural sense of right and wiong, which is a part 
of his very being, that intuitive and clear perception of 
duty which is derived fiom the educating of the mind 
and conscience, under the enlighteniug influence of 
God's revealed Word. Keligious instruction is absolutely 
necessary in the case of every child, in order that he 
may have within himself such a just sense of responsibility 
and individual duty as will enable him without doubt 
or misgiving to pursue that daily unwavering course of 
conduct, which will help him to preserve as far as 
possible a good conscience towards God and man. Re- 
ligious instruction is necessary that a child may thereby 
acquire right views of the nature of this life, its aim and 
destiny, and his relations and duties to God as his Creator 
and Father, as well as to his fellow men. 
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iBfltmotioii in Religious Truth iB neoessai^ to 
the PreBerration of the Obt^ations and the 
Strengthening of the Safeguards of Society. 
Society is not based upon, nor held together by, the 
sanctions or penalties of mere statute law. Its true 
and safe foundation is the possession of the just sense of 
right and wrong on the part of its individual members, 
which, exercised by them with reference to their conduct 
towards each other, gives rise to ideas of mutual obliga- 
tion. That mutual obligation is nowhere explained and 
set forth more perfectly than in God's revealed Word 
contained in the Bible, and especially in Christ's sermon 
on the mount. In no story is it more graphically illus- 
trated than in that of the parable of the Good Samaritan 
narrated by our Saviour ; and never has it been more 
plainly or simply expressed, or set forth in fewer words, 
than in the golden rule laid down by our Lord for our 
observance, "All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them." • 

Instruotioii in Beligious Truth is neoesaary to the 
Formation of a Baaia of Mutual Obligation be- 
tween Smployers and Employed. 

The relations between the employer and the employed, 
which have no other foundation than the mere restraint 
and constraint of State law, self-interest, and what is 
merely expedient or politic for the moment, will not be 
of a very stable and permanent character, and certainly 
will not bear the strain of great social changes or 
political revolutions. The relations which are based 
• St. Matthew vii. 12. 
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upon the unchangeable principles of Divine truth as set 
forth in Holy Scripture, and which are so perfectly sum- 
marised in the Church Catechism, explaining our duty to 
God and to our fellow men, will alone bear the shock and 
strain of conflicting interests in which men are tempted 
to seek only their own personal advantage and gain, and 
to leave altogether out of sight, and out of account as 
well, what is due to their fellow men, 

BeligiouA Instmotion has always been aiL Essential 
Fart of English Education. 

There never has been a period in the history of 
Christian England in which instruction in religious truth 
has not been regarded as an essential part of education. 
Not only has religious instruction been always looked 
upon as an essential part of education, but trained, 
religious habits, and the training and building up of 
Christian character, have ever been considered as neces- 
sary to its completion. England, mercifully, has never 
had any experience of a national system of education 
from which instruction in religious subjects has been 
excluded, nor of the deplorable consequences that would 
follow in the train of such a calamitous national educa- 
tional policy. 

The terrible results of such an educational system are 
too plainly to be seen in the social and national condition 
of the French people with respect to religious teaching, 
and they are certainly not such as to give English people 
any encouragement in imitatmg such an example. 

Mr. H. H. S. Cunynghame, one of Her Majest/s 
Assistant Charity Conunissioners, stated in evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Education that in the 
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primary municipal schools of Paris "not only is no word 
of religion taught, but the very name of God is in strict- 
ness forbidden to be uttered ; " with the result, as he was 
assured by the school-teachers, that by far the greater 
number of the poor children in Paris receive no religious 
instruction whatsoever, either at school or at home. 

The master of one of the schools, himself a professed 
materialist, told him that "in ten years he believed 
that few of the boys in the school would even know the 
name of Christ otherwise than as a matter of liistory, 
and that he himself even viewed with apprehension 
the consequences of such a change, for, although a ma- 
terialist, he felt by no means certain that materialism 
would be capable of supplying the wants of a nation." 

The BeBUlt of IS'oii-edtioatioii in Sel^oua Truth, 
though iLot seen immediately, ia aure ultimately 
to manifest Itaelf to an Alarming Extent. 
To those who think that there is no danger to 
the individual, society, the whole population, and the 
nation by the withdrawal of all religious instruction from 
the daily education given in elementary schools, there 
may be addressed the words of warning : " Wait awhile ; 
you have no knowledge of the results of such an ex- 
periment in England as yet, forasmuch as in this 
country instruction in religious tmth, and that truth as 
Uught by the Church, has always been an essential 
part of daily education. England's past, as the result 
of such religious education, is known ; its history no 
Englishman need be ashamed of; but England's future, 
without religious instruction, is not known. May such 
a future never be known ! " 
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But should it happen that instruction in religious truth 
should ever be prohibited in elementary schools, such a 
direful policy will undoubtedly all too soon develop its 
disastrous results. These results will be seen in the indi- 
vidual by the lowering of his standard of action, conduct 
and character, and the efFacement of all sense of respon- 
sibility to God, the Sute, and to his fellow men ; and for 
this sense of responsibility he wilt substitute the mere 
considerations of self-interest and expediency in his 
personal life, and in the discharge of his obligations to 
others. The results to society will be seen by an alaim- 
ing loosening of the moral and religious bands which 
now hold it together, as guarantees of individual and 
social liberty and safety. The results to the State will 
be to endanger its order, peace, and good government, 
if not to imperil its safety and its very existence. 

Some Hepresentative Opponents of Beligious 
InBtruction in Elementary Sotaools. 

Amongst those who gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission as advocates of the removal from day 
elementary schools of all religious teaching and observ- 
ances whatsoever, there were certain assumed official 
representatives of the different religious bodies. But that 
they received a mandate from those bodies to give their 
evidence, or that the evidence they gave was such as to 
any great extent would be endorsed by the bodies whom 
they purported to represent, there was no evidence to 
show. 

The Rev. C. Williams, chairman of the Baptist Union, 
declared himself to be in favour of the establishment of 
purely secular schools, and stated that he thought they 
were perfectly consistent with the religious education of 
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the children of the country. Mr. Snape, principal of the 
ministerial training college of the Uniled Methodist 
Free Churches, desired that in all State-aided schools 
there should be secular instruction only. The Rev. Dr. 
Bruce, a Congregational minister and chairman of the 
School Management Committee of the Huddersfield 
School Board, swd ■, " Our principle is this : that if you 
have a State system of education, according to Non- 
conformist views, it must in the main be either secular or 
unsecUirian." The Rev. James Atkinson, president of the 
Free Churches of the Primitive Methodist Society, would 
have no distinctive religious teaching given as a part of 
daily instruction in elementary schools. The utmost 
that he could approve of was the mere reading of a 
portion of Holy Scripture. The Rer. Dr. Croaskey, 
Nonconformist minister and chairman of the School 
Management Committee of the Birmingham School 
Board, stated, strange to say, that for the sake of 
religion itself, religion should not be taught in public 
elementaiy schools. 

But all these gentlemen who gave evidence in sub- 
stance as stated, though they would have recourse to 
the extreme measure of prohibiting religious instruction 
in public elementary schools, yet professed to be anxious 
to secure for the children religious instruction in some 
Other way, on the supposition that such instruction could 
be so provided. 

Froof that the Witnesses named did not in thsir 

Bvidenoe represent the Wishes of the People of 

England on the subject of Heligious lUBtmotion. 

A much larger body of witnesses, consisting, among 

others, of Her Majesty's inspectors, clergy, managers 
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and teachers, speaking on behalf of both Board and 
voluntary schools, deposed before the Royal Commission 
to the great value which parents generally attached to 
religious instruction being given to their children in the 
day school. 

Similar evidence was supplied by answers to 
questions set forth in circulars issued by the Commis- 
sioners, or the Education Department, to the managers 
of voluntary and Board schools in certain counties 
throughout the country. Out of 3,759 replies from 
voluntary managers, 3,438 stated that f>arents desired 
for their children religious instruction and training. Of 
385 Boards, 299 made the same statement ; and out of 
3,496 head teachers, 2,959 stated that parents desire for 
their children religious instruction and training. 

To the question, " Do parents desire moral training?" 
3,486 managers of voluntary schools, 303 School Boards, 
and 3,084 head teachers answer " Yes." Such evidence 
as has been indicated may well be put as a sufficient 
refutation and counteractaut of the evidence given by 
the advocates of purely secular education in elementary 
schools, namely, the Nonconformist witnesses whose 
names, with all due respect, are given in the preceding 
section. 

If tlie overwhelming Hajorlty of the People of the 
Country be in fovour of Beligioufl Instruction, 
then how oomea it to pass that in Some In- 
stanoes, School Boards are deoted who do not 
Inolude BeligiouB Instruction in their Eduour 
tional Frogramme F 
The answer to this is that the election of persons as 
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members of a School Board is often based upon motive* 
and considerations entirely apart from any reference to 
the furtherance of elementary education, and even apart 
from the question whether candidates, if elected, would 
or would not be advocates for imparting, in the schools 
over which they would have control, religious instruction 
in any form whatsoever. 

The battle of the election of School Boards is frequently 
fought on the strict lines of political parties, the chief 
agencies which engage in the contest being political 
oi^anisations. This being so, vast numbers of Churchmen 
and Nonconformists unfortunately stand aloof from elec- 
tions of School Boards altogether, well knowing that the 
real question at issue in the conflict is not. Who will be 
returned as members most competent to fill the position, 
take the greatest interest in the furtherance of educa- 
tion, and give due and weighty consideration to the 
question of the religious instruction and the moral train- 
ing of the children ? — but. Whether the power of this or 
that political party shall be increased or diminished by 
the election ? 

Objeotors to Beligioos InBtruotioii in Elementary 
SohoolB allege that it ma; be effloisntly obtained 
from Other Souroea. 

Of the witnesses who gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission in favour of the exclusion of religious in- 
struction from the programme of education in elementary 
schools, there were none who did not admit the immense 
importance of religious instruction itself. They differed 
from other witnesses only as to whether it should consti- 
tute a part of the education either in voluntary or Board 
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schools. When pressed by questions as to where, and 
from whom, children were to obtain adequate religious 
instruction, if not in the course of their daily education 
in elementary schools, their answers were of a very 
unsatisfactory character; and the impression given to any 
impartial reader of theii evidence is, thnt the witnesses 
were far more anxious to oust religious teaching 
altogether from elementary school education, than to 
provide a sufficient substitute for it 

Indeed, it is apparent, from the whole spirit and drift of 
their evidence, that they constantly had in view the fact 
that, if religious instruction were banished from all 
schools in receipt of a Government grant, the managers 
of Church schools would have to capitulate to School 
Boards, and that in such a case they and their fellow 
religionists would gain the greatest possible sectarian 
victory over the Church. It is manifest tliat the end 
which they have in view, in advancing the abolition 
of religious instruction in all elementary schools, is to 
inflict upon the Church such a disastrous defeat as they 
could not possibly hope to do by any other means. 
Their suggestions as to alternative means by which 
religious instruction could be imparted to children other 
than in day schools, according to the present arrange- 
ments, need only be considered for their utter inade- 
quacy to be discovered. 

Could the BeligiouB InBtruotiou of Children be 
safely left to FarentB P 

As well might the question be asked why do not parents 
instruct their children at home in the various subjects of 
secular education instead of sending them to school? 
Generally the parents of children who attend elementary 
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schools are about as qualified to do the one thing as the 
other. The instruction of children in religious truth 
requires as much care on the part of the teacher as does 
instruction in any other educational subject. For the 
effectual imparting of religious knowledge to children 
there are certain things required, in the circumstances 
under which the instruction is given, and in the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher to communicate such instruction. 

Children should receive religious instruction daily, 
regularly, methtjdicaliy, clearly, and eflicientlyin school, in 
the same way that they are instructed in other subjects. 
Few of the homes of children attending elementary schools 
are such as to offer favourable surroundings for sys- 
tematic instruction in religious truth. The character, 
circumstances, and surroundings of the parents of vast 
numbers of children who attend elementary schools are 
not such as to be contributive to religious education. 
Many of the parents have no knowledge whatsoever 
even of the most common elementary subjects; and 
as to their ability to instruct their children in the 
very nrst and simplest principles of religious truth, 
it may be safely asserted of many of them, that they have 
no knowledge uf religious truth themselves. They may 
not be able even to read ; they may never go to a place 
of worship ; they may never offer a prayer ; and their 
character and lives may be utterly irreligious and immoraL 

Beligious Inatruotion oan be given XfibotiTely 
onl7 1>7 Trained Teaohars. 

The facts above stated are unfortunately in thou- 
sands of cases accurately descriptive of pareuts whose 
children happily are in attendance at elementary schools, 
and who, in these schools, receive not only a knowledge 
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in secular subjects, but also a knowledge of religious 
truth which they never could obtain at home, and 
which it would be impossible to imagine that theii 
parents could communicate to them. 

Those who, aiming at ulterior ends, advocate the 
abolition of instruction in religious subjects from all 
elementary schools, can scarcely be in earnest when they 
say that the children of parents, such as have been des- 
cribed, are to look lit home for the religious instruction 
which they would fain deny to them as a part of their 
daily education ? Even in a case where the qualifica- 
tions of a parent may be regarded as sufficient to enable 
him to communicate religions instruction to his children 
at home, it must be remembered that the capacity for 
teaching is a gift which is partly natural and partly 
acquired by study, careful training, and experience. 
The teacher roust not only himself understand the 
truth he is to teach, but he must know in what 
attractive, intelligent, and simple form to present it to 
the children depending on him for instruction. Quick- 
ness of perception, activity of mind, readiness of utter- 
ance, command of appropriate words, and self possession 
during the process of instruction are all necessary on the 
part of the teacher, to insure to the children taught a 
clear knowledge of religious truth or of any other subject 
How many parents possess anything like these qualifica- 
tions ? Indeed, it may be asked how far even the general 
run of persons, of more than ordinary intelligence and 
education, possess such necessary qualifications? If 
instruction in religious subjects can be given to children 
anywhere, anyhow, and by any person, why should not 
instruction in secular subjects be given in the same way ? 
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Oonld not Religiotu Instruatiou be given by the 
various Beligioua Bodies P 

Some of the witnesses before the Royal Cornmission 
seemed to speak with great confidence of the willingness 
and ability of the various religious bodies to take charge 
of the religious instiuction of the children of the country, 
in ihe event of such instruction being excluded from 
education in elementary schools. But these witnesses 
undoubtedly undertook to promise more in the names of 
religious bodies than they were authorised to do — in fact 
they merely expressed their own opinions. 

As far as their evidence is concerned, they had no 
mandate and no authority whatsoever to commit the 
religious bodies of the country, which they purported to 
represent, to such vast responsibilities, and to '^he per- 
formance of such overwhelming duties as would be 
involved in undertaking the religious instruction of the 
children throughout the country, who now receive such 
instruction in voluntary schools. 

Who are the religious bodies that are competent for such 
a work ? Where, how and by whom do they now carry it 
out? How could they secure the assemblage of the chil- 
dren ? By what authority could they bring them together ? 
In what systematic manner could they instruct them ? By 
what appoiniedandcompetent teachers? No doubt such 
children as of their own free choice attend the Sunday- 
schoob of the Church and of the various religious bodies, 
or whose parents send them to such Sunday-schools, 
would receive therein some proportionate amount of that 
religious intitruction which they otherwise would have 
obtained in elementary schools. But as to the quantity, 
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character, and efficiency of such religious instmclion, it is 
no reflection upon many comparatively uneducated and 
untrained Sunday-school teachers to say, that they are not 
competent to communicate religious knowledge in that 
systematic and efficient manner which educatedand trained 
elementary school teachers are enabled to do. 

It will scarcely be denied chat desultory religious teach- 
ing, for two or three hours on a Sunday, cannot Ue 
regarded as a sufficient substitute for daily systematic 
instruction in religious subjects, given as a part of the 
regular education in elementary schools on every day in 
the week. Besides, what is to become of the vast 
numbers of children throughout the country who either 
will not attend a Sunday-school, or whose parents take 
no interest in sending them there, and unfortunately 
think nothing and care nothing about religion in any 
shape or form whatsoever ? 

Oould not Beligious IiiBtruatioii be given to Soliool- 

ohildrea on Sunday Aftamoona in Churoh 

instead of in Elementary Schools t> 

Yes ; where practicable, religious instruction in the 

shape of catechising ought to be given in every parish 

church on Sunday afternoons, in accordance with the 

directions of the Rubric in the Book of Common Prayer. 

There are many churches, however, in which parochial 

or congregational circumstances would prevent its thus 

being given. The whole surrounding circumstances of the 

Church of England have changed since the Rubric 

referred to was drawn up ; changed, not only in the vast 

increase of the population, but in the number and 

variety of services held, and the heavy demand in con- 
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sequence made upon the mental powers and physical 
strength and energy of the clei^. Notwithstandiog, it 
is still most important that in all possible cases, children 
should be catechised in Church at the Sunday afternoon 
service. 

In a very large number of churches most instructive 
and effective catechising services are held; but such 
catechising, for some of the reasons previously stated, 
could not serve as a substitute for religious instruction in 
elementary day-schools. Catechising on Sunday after- 
noons is a good auxiliary to the religious instruction 
received in day-schools, and a good method of testing 
the accuracy of the knowledge acquired by the children 
in their day-school educatiuD) but it could never ade- 
quately serve as a substitute for such daily instruction. 

The Best Uatliod of Instruotioii is Cateohatioal. 

Given instruction in religious subjects as an essential 
part of daily elementary education, the question is, in 
what form can it be most simply and effectually given? 
There can be only one answer to this question, and that 
is, that such religious instruction can be best given in the 
catechetical form. There is no other method of oral 
iustruction by which the teacher can so simply and easily 
communicate his ideas on the truths that he has to teach 
to the children uoder his care ; nor is there any other 
method that will enable htm so effectually to ascertain 
whether the truths that he teaches are really being 
understood by those who are taught. 

Then, given the truth to be taught, and the catechetical 
method as the medium by which it is to be communicated 
to the children, it is evident that it would not do to leave 
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the formulating of question and answer on the facts, doc - 
tiines, and practical duties of religion exclusively, to the 
spontaneous utterances of the teacher. There must be 
used the authorised Catechism of the Church, the ques- 
tions and answers of which the children must read, and 
learn, as the plirase is, " by heart," and make them, as it 
were, a part and parcel of their memory. Having done 
this they will be the better able to answer the teacher's 
oral questions. 

Religious Bodies outside the Church, in Beceut 
Years, have had Becourse to Formuleriea and 
Catechisms. 

In past years it has been the habit of representa- 
tives of religious bodies outside the Church of England 
to deprecate the use of religious formularies in the shape 
of creeds, and mediums of instruction in the form of 
catechisms ; but latterly a great change has taken place 
in the opinions of some of them on this important 
subject. Now they have recourse to manuals and 
formulated printed statements of their beliefs ; and, in 
the case of the Wesleyan body, it was stated in 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Education, 
that catechisms, drawn up by the Wesleyan Conference, 
are actually in use in Wesleyan elementary schools." 

Given then the catechetical method of instruction, 
there does not exist a more simple, comprehensive and 
complete form of instniction in the articles of religious 
belief, and in the duties which devolve upon each in- 
dividual to God and toward his neighbour, than that 
which is embodied in the Church catechism. There 
* Fir^t K«poit of Royal Cammissiou, 1S86, 7,313. 
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never has been a religious rormulary, in the shape of a 
medium of religious instruction as a part of educatdon, 
which has been so much misrepreseated and misquoted 
as the Church catechism, and often by the very persons 
who are the least acquainted with it, if, indeed, they 
have ever studied it or even read it at all. 

UlBTdpresentatiOQ of the CliuToh Oateohism. 

One singular misrepresentation of the words of the 
Church catechism has frequently been met with in the 
writings and speeches of persons who ought to know 
better. It is that of representing the Church in her 
teaching as subservient to State purposes in grounding 
the children, committed to her care, in the idea that 
they should be content to abide in that humble position 
in life in which they may have been born, and that they 
should remain in the state of servitude in which they may 
have been brought up. And with the object of showing 
that this is the teaching of the Church they misquote the 
words of the catechism in reply to the question, " What 
is thy duty towards thy neighbour ? " The words of the 
answer accurately quoted are: "To learn and labour truly 
to get mine own living, and to do my duty in that state 
of life unto which it shall phase God to call me." But 
such persons misquote the words by altering them 
thus — "To leam and labour truly to get mine own living, 
and to do my duty in that state of life unto which it has 
phased God to call me." 

Thus by" substituting the words " has pleased " for 
" shall please " the Church has frequently been mis- 
represented and accused of trying to repress the law- 
ful ambition of each individual not only to better 
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his condition in life if possible, but to make use of those 
mental and other endowments which God may have 
given to him, to enable him to rise from possibly the 
lowest and most obscure position to that of the greatest 
eminence and usefulness. 

Many an expression of Strong disapprol>ation of, and 
protest against, the Church has been elicited, by a popular 
agitator, from assemblages of the working-classes, by this 
misquotation of the words of the catechism, and by his 
declamations against a Church that would, as he alleges, 
place a barrier in the way of the possible successful rise 
of the poorest person in the land to the highest attainable 
position. But in fact, the words of the catechism provide 
for God's providence calling a person from one position 
to another, without any limit. 

It will be seen that there is all the difference possible 
between the meaning of the phrase " that state of life 
unto which it has pleased God to call me " and the mean- 
ing of the phrase "that state of life unto which it 
shall please God to call me." 

Influenoe exerted upon Society by the Truths set 
forth in the B&ptismol Covenant as embodied 
In the Church Cateohism. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence which the 
Church's teaching of the truths involved in, and ex- 
pressed by, the Baptismal Covenant has exercised upon 
the English people and nation. From the earliest days 
of the conversion of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms up to 
the present time the truth has been inculcated by the 
Church, that every person who has received Holy 
Baptism and has been received into the fellowship of 
the Church has thereby become "a member of Christ, 
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the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven," 

This truth has been taught in the same words to all 
persons who have thus been baptised and received into 
the communion of the Church, irrespective of the 
position in life in which the Church found them. The 
meanest serf, or even the most abject slave, has ever 
been regarded and treated by the Church, so far as his 
relation to God and his membership in her communion 
are concerned, as on the same level, the same footing, 
and the same equal terms, not only as his master, but as 
the king upon his throne. 

Thus the admission of all classes of society into the 
communion of the Church upon exactly the same basis 
led all men gradually to see and recognise the fact thut, 
however much they differed in other respects, there was 
one sense at least in which they were on equal terms 
before God and His Church, and in which they could 
claim no superiority over each other. 

Within the fold of the Church there is '■ neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision. Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free " ;* but all are one in Christ. 
The basis furnished by the truths embodied in Holy 
Biptism and admission into the Church, afforded a 
foundation of an altogether new state of society 
compared with that which all classes occupied, previously 
to their reception of the Gospel. 

The Fusion of difi^rent Classes of Society efiteoted 

by the Obnrch's Beligious Teaching. 

The Church bridged over the chasm that lay between 

the slave, the serf, and subservient lower classes on the 
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one hand, and the great landowners, peers, and princes on 
the other. And by the education which the Church im- 
parted to the lowest in the land, in whatever position of life 
he was found, she made it possible for him to rise from 
his low condition, pass up into the ranks of those who, 
by the mere accident of birth, were so far above him, 
and even fill an ofHce and exercise an influence which 
gave him the position of counsellor, if not even of 
dictator, to those classes of society to which, but for the 
instrumentality of the Church, he could never have had 
access. 

Thus by preaching the doctrine of the religious 
equality of all persons within her fold, inespective of 
their original condition in life, and by imparting 
education to all without partiality, the Church opened 
the door of all positions in Church and State to 
those who by moral fitness, mental endowments, and 
educational acquirements, could adequately fill them and 
efflciently discharge their duties. Serfs and slaves, 
liberated by their masters and educated by the Church, 
have in their time occupied her highest places; and 
history affords illustrations of numerous instances 
of persons born in humble positions in life attain- 
ing to the highest, by the Church preparing the 
way of their progress and then giving them her helping 
hand to reach the objects of their laudable ambidon. 
To the teaching of the Church truths embodied in the 
baptismal covenant is due not only the emancipation of 
the seri' and the slave, but that religious and social 
foundation which formed the original basts of the whole 
of what is called middle-class society. 

From the b^inning, therefore, the Church has been 
identified not with any social class but with the whole of 
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the people and, as all historical evidence proves, it 
was owing, in co small degree, to the influence exercised by 
the Church that the English people, from a state of almost 
interminable divisions, became one nation, gradually 
acquired their unparalleled constitutional freedom, pro- 
gressed and developed from littleness to greatness in a 
manner that finds no counterpart in the history of any 
other nation, and that England has grown and expanded 
from Great to Greater Britain. Not only religious instruc- 
tion, but religious instruction as given by the Church of 
England, has been in all England's past the great for- 
mative, consolidating, and stimulating element of enter- 
prise in the English character, and has undoubtedly 
contributed more than anything else to the greatness, 
power, and expansion of the British Empire. 

The Apostles' Creed supplies the simplest 
possible Form of Belief. 
The essential doctrines and facts of the Christian 
religion which are of necessary belief ought to be put in 
some simple form in which they can be read and learnt. 
The Apostles' Creed supplies this form of compre- 
hensively embodied facts and doctrines expressed in the 
simplest possible words. This scriptural Creed is the 
most ancient form of Christian belief. It has been 
taught by all branches of the Christian Church from the 
earliest period. It has at the same time constituted 
the sole sources of the theological knowledge of millions 
of people, afforded an elementary source from which 
the most learned doctors of the Church have elucidated 
the most elaborate theological systems, and has provided 
a foundation on which they have built them up. 
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Considering all this it is difficult to uodeTstand how, 
except on the grounds of ignorance, narrow-mindedness, 
and an inveterate prejudice amounting to bigotry, any 
person who believes in Christianity at all can object 
to his child being taught the form of Christian 
faith known as the Apostles' Creed. And yet there 
are persons who, though they think that instruction 
in religion is essential as a part of education, still 
would prefer leaving such religious instruction to be 
given in some desultory, indefinite form, by the verbal 
utterances of perhaps a most unqualified teacher, 
to having their children taught a form of leligious 
belief, the knowledge of which once acquired is fixed in 
the mind and becomes, as it were, a part and parcel of 
the individual quite independent of the intervention of 
any teacher whatsoever. 

The Teaching and Influence of the Lord's Prater. 

The Fatherhood of God, and the oneness of the human 
race, are simply and forcibly taught in this epitomised and 
comprehensive representation of human wants, expressed 
in language that every child can use and understand. 
The truths embodied in and set forth by this prayer aie : 
that we are all God's offspring ; that in Him wc live and 
move and have our being ; and that He is the one God and 
father of us all. Differ as men may as to race, and 
clime, and tongue, and condition of life, they after all 
form one great brotherhood before their Father, God. 
And these truths being so they ought to sympathise with 
and help each other, as God their Father sympathises 
with and helps each iiidividual. 

Who can estimate the influence exercised upon English- 
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men,upoii society, and upoD the world at large through the 
instniraentality of such a prayer taught to children ia all 
conditions of life, and especially in all elementary Church 
schools? Who can measure the sympathy between the 
different classes of society, which has been created and 
elicited on behalf of the afflicted and suffering sons and 
daughters of the human race, by the daily use of this sim- 
ple prayer? Benevolent and philanthropic agencies and 
organisations, having (or their object the amelioration of 
the condition of men of all nationalities, owe their oi^in 
to this powerfully inspiring source of mutual Christian 
sympathy and help. The Lord's Prayer has been the 
unfailing fount of human sympathy, of human aid, and of 
provision for the wants of the needy, to an extent that 
it is utterly impossible to estimate. 

The Influenoe of the Ten Oommandmeuta 
OQ English Law. 

In that part of the Catechism composed of the Ten 
Commandments as divinely formulated and expressed, 
there is a comprehensive summary of all the obligations 
to be discharged, and duties to be performed, first lo 
God, and secondly to our fellow men. 

The Lord himself has summed up, in the following 
words, the duties which the Commandments inculcate : 
" Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength ; this is the first Commandment And 
the second is like, namely this : Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as tbyselt There is none other Command- 
ment greater than these." * 

• St. Matkxii. 30,31. 
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The Commandments constitute the basis of all human 
obligations. The duties which they inculcate, if per- 
fectly performed, would insure the realisation of the 
highest state of happiness to the individual, to society, 
and to the nation at large. The CoramaQdments have 
suggested and have contributed to the formulation of the 
laws of all Christian nations. They have been embodied 
in the provisions of all the laws of England from the 
founding of the Church in this country to the present 
time. If the part which they contribute to the body 
of English law were abstracted from the laws of this 
country, there would remain only a worthless remnant 
of legislation behind. One of our greatest authorities 
on the history of the criminal law of England states ; — 

" The Criminal Law may be described with truth as an 
expansion of the second table of the Ten Command- 
ments. The statement in the catechism of the positive 
duties of man to man corresponds step by step with the 
prohibitions of a criminal code. Those who honour 
and obey the Queen will not commit high treason or 
other political offences. Those who honour and obey in 
due order and degree those who are put in authority 
under the Queen, will not attempt to pervert the courts 
of justice, nor will they disobey lawful commands or 
violate the provisions of Acts of Parliament, or be guilty 
of corrupt practices with regard to public officers, or in 
the discharge of the duties confided to them bylaw. 

" Those who hurt nobody by word will not commit 
libel or threaten injury to person, properly, or reputation, 
nor will they lie in courts of justice or elsewhere, but will 
keep their tongues from evil speaking, lying, and slander- 
ing. Those who Jiurt nobody by deed will not commit 
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murder or administer poison, wound, or assault others, 
or bum their houses or maliciously injure their property, 

" Those who keep their hands frorn picking and stealing 
will commit neither thefts nor fraudulent breaches of 
trust nor forgery, nor will they pass bad money. Those 
who keep their bodies in temperance, soberness, and 
chastity will not fall into a. multitude of abominable 
offences, but avoid the causes which lead to the com- 
mission of nearly all crimes. Those who learn and 
labour truly to get their own living wiFl not be disorderly 
persons, cheats, impostors, rogues, or vagabonds, and will 
at all events have taken a long step towards domg their 
duty in the state of Hfe to which il has pleased God to 
call them. 

" The criminal law may be thus regarded as a detailed 
exposition of the different ways in which men may so 
violate their duty to their neighbours as to incur the 
indignation of society to an extent measured, not inaccu- 
rately, by the various punishments awarded to their 
misdeeds." * 

The Influence exerted on the Public Life of 
England by the Church's Inculcation of 
Duty. 

The Church's teaching, in the catechism, of our duty 
to God and our duty to our neighbour, as based upon 
the Ten Commandments, has exercised an influence 
upon the individual character of Englishmen, and upon 
the whole character of the English people as a nation, 
which is unparalleled, and has given to them a unique 
idea of personal and public " duty." 

* Stephen's " History of Ihe Criminal Law,'' vol, iii., p, 366. 
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There is, it is said, no tongue in which the word 
" duty " occupies so prominent a place as it does in the 
English language, and that there are no people in whom 
the sense of duty is so highly and strongly developed 
as in the people of the English race. The word 
" duty " is one of the most familiar words in the English 
tongue. It is heard everywhere. Men regard them- 
selves as hearing " the call of duty," as " walking in the 
path of duty," as " standing at the post of duty," and as 
"determined to do their duty" in the face of all dangers. 

Foreigners have been impressed with the frequent 
reference to "duty" in Wellington's letters and des- 
patches, as it has never been referred to in the letters or 
despatches of a great soldier belonging to any other 
nation. The word "duty" in Nelson's memorable 
words, " England expects every man to do his duty," 
signalled to the British fleet as an incentive to victory 
at the battle of Trafalgar, with all the associations that 
it recalled, contributed in no small degree to the 
triumphant issue of that great conflict, and consequently, 
it may be said, exercised no small influence upon the 
Imperial destinies of England. Who can say, therefore, 
how much the supremacy of England at the present 
day is owing to the idea of " duty " mculcated by the 
Church catechism, and engraven on the minds of English- 
men — an idea which has manifested itself in those 
supreme moments of England's history, in which her 
future destiny has been decided 7 

It is no exaggeration to say that the lessons of duty 
taught in and from the Church catechism have been 
carried by Englishmen into every oflice and department 
of public as well as private life, and especially have 
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they been carried into the service of Her Majesty's Army 
and Navy. To these lessons, taught to Enghshmen in 
their childhood and youth, England undoubtedly owes a 
large part of her moral prestige as well as her material 
empire and greatness. This much, however is certain, 
that if the influence of the Church catechism upon 
modern England, with all the great achievements result- 
ing therefrom, could be abstracted from English history 
it would be but a small and poor England that would 
remain. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE CONSCIEirCE CLAUSE. 

Is the Gonsoienoe Clause honestly and faithfully 
obserred by School Managers and Teachers ? 

The conscience clause, the object of which is to 
affonl a. guarantee to parents of children attending any 
voluntary public elementary school, that no religious 
instruction shall be given to such children to which they, 
the parents, object, has been the subject of much discus- 
sion as to whether it is honestly and faithfully carried out 
by the managers and teachers of voluntary schools. 

The opponents of voluntary schools, and especially of 
the schools belonging to the Church of England, have 
tried to make out that the conscience clause, if not 
directly violated, is in various ways evaded, so as to 
render it ineffective for the purpose for which it was 
designed, namely, to afford protection to parents who 
object to their children either receiving some particular 
kind of religious instruction, or receiving any religious 
instruction at all. But the numerous and various wit- 
nesses, representing clergy, school inspectors, school 
teachers, heads of educational societies, and others, 
examined before the Royal Commission on this subject, 
presented a great body of evidence tending to show that 
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not only was the conscience clause not intentionally 
violated in any voluntary school, but that there was 
not that prejudice against, and opposition to, religious 
instruction on the part of parents which was frequently 

represented as existing throughout the country. 

In fact the whole tenor and drift of the evidence showed 
quite the contrary — that parents, with comparatively few 
exceptions, are greatly in favour of their children receiv- 
ing religious instruction. The Rev. James Duncan, 
Secretary of the National Society, stated that the con- 
science clause is found to be effective, and that out of 
2,000,000 children on the registers of the Church of 
England schools only 2,200 are withdrawn from the whole 
of religious instruction in these schools, and only S1690 
from any part of it. Mr. Waller, as representing the 
Wesleyan Schools, expressed it as his opinion that the 
conscience clause is effective, and affords an adequate 
security that the conscientious scruples of the parents 
are not interfered with. It would be a repetition of 
facts already adduced to quote further evidence upon 
this subject. 

The Boyal Commissioners failed to find Evidenoe 
of any Violation of the Gonsoienoe Clause in 
Voltmtary Sohoola. 

It is enough to state that the Royal Commissioners 
on Education, after hearing a great variety of evidence 
from numerous witnesses, failed to find proof of any 
case in voluntary schools in which the conscience 
clause had been violated, or in which there were any 
attempts made dishonestly to evade ite provisions. 

As usually happens in such matters cases w^e referred 
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to by witnesses, of alleged violation of the conscience 
clause. But these witnesses had no knowledge of such 
cases themselves. They imagined, however, that if the 
conscience clause were not openly violated, undue 
pressure had at least been brought to bear on certain 
scholars to induce them to receive religious teaching in 
the Church schools which they were attending. But 
the Commissioners in their Final Report have stated 
that, in answer to a challenge for their production, no 
persons were produced before them, to depose to any 
attempt on the part of managers or teachers of schools 
or others, to induce parents to forego their right of with- 
drawing their children from the religious instruction 
given in any school. 

The significant absence of all evidence to prove the 
statements so frequently made that the conscience clause 
is habitually violated in voluntary schools, and the 
absence of any witnesses to adduce testimony in proof 
of such alleged violation, cannot be adequately ac- 
counted for on any other grounds than that the statements 
made to the effect that the conscience clause was evaded, 
were not founded upon facts within the knowledge of 
the witnesses, and that the persons alleged to have such 
knowledge could not be produced. 

The only Instance of the Violation of the 

Consolenoe Clause took place In a Board 

Sohool. 

It is remarkable that the one and only case in which 

such violation was proved was that of a Board school in 

Chelsea. Mr. T. Smyth, of Chelsea, a representative 

of the working-classes complained that having with- 
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drawn his childreD from a voluntaiy school in Fimlico 
on the ground that he did not wish them to receive the 
religious instruction given in that school, he sent them to 
a Board school in Chelsea, in which religious instruction 
was given to his children contrary to his wish. It is 
worth while here to quote the words of Mr. Smyth in the 
evidence that he gave. He says of his eldest boy :• " He 
was put to religious instruction, or religious instruction 
was offered to be given. I sent and asked that he 
should be withdrawn from that religious instruction, and 
I will tell you what happened. There was a demur 
about doing so and I had a consultation with the school- 
master about it. I sent my wife also to ask about it, and 
the result of all the negotiations was that the boy was 
put up at one end of the room by himself in front of all 
the school; while they were being given religious in- 
struction he had to stand there." 

Question. — That was a Board school I presume ? 

Answer. — Yes, that was a Board school. That was 
carried out until the election of Mr. Firth as a member 
o( the Board for Chelsea. I gave Mr. Firth to under- 
stand that if he was to have my support he must 
take action to have this thing redressed ; and I believe 
that the London School Board, after his presence upon 
it, found a separate room, with teachers, for such boys 
for the future. 

Q. — You say that the grievance, whatever it was, was 
redressed upon your application? 

A. — Yes, but I am sorry to say that everybody would 
not go to the same trouble as I went to. 

• Third Report of Royal Conuniision (Mr. T. Smyth's 
Evidence, 52,64$)- 
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Q.— The case you mention is the case of a Board 
school. Is there any such case which you have ever 
heard of in a voluntary school? 

^.— No. 

Testiinony of the DlsBentieiLt Minority of the 
Boyal Commisaioners to the Hon-Tiolation of 
the CoDBcienoe Clause in Voluntary Schools. 
It is gratifying to learn that the Nonconformist 
dissentients from the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, in making a Supplementary Report upon their 
own account, stated * that all the evidence showed that 
the conscience clause of the Act of 1870 is very 
rarely violated. In other words they say : Children 
are not refused admission into Church, Roman Catholic, 
or Wesleyan day-schools because they refuse to attend 
Church, Roman Catholic or Wesleyan Sunday-schools. 
They are not compelled to receive religious instruction 
in day-schools if their parents ask that they may be with- 
drawn from it; and religious instruction and religious 
observances are not permitted to interrupt the secular 
work of the schools, but in accordance with the con- 
science clause, are restricted to the beginning or the 
end, or the beginning and the end of the school hours. 

Conclusion of the Commissioners as to the 
Alleged Violation of the Conscience Clause. 

The Commissioners in concluding their view of the 
value of the whole evidence submitted to them upon this 
important subject say: "We welcome, therefore, the 

♦ rinal Report of Royal Commission, 1888, p. 373, 
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evidence laid before us which shows that even where the 
children of Nonconformists are not withdrawn under the 
conscience clause many teachers, when they have any 
means of distinguishing such children, are studiously 
careful, while giving religious instruction in accordance 
with the denomination of the school, not to put to them 
questions which would require answers at variance with 
the religious persuasions of their parents. But the 
absence of any substantiated case of complaint and the 
general drift of the evidence convince us that the con- 
science clause is carefully observed both by teachers and 
managers."* 

Sut is the Coosoienoe Clause efiftoientP 
Those members of the Royal Commission who 

dissented in certain particulars from the Report of 
the majority made the candid admission, quoted in a 
previous section, as to the conscience clause not being 
violated, and they, at the same time, raised the question 
as to whether it was efficient^that is, whether the 
conscience clause with its provisions, affords sufficient 
facilities and protection to parents in the matter of 
withholding their children from the receipt of religious 
instruction in any particular school. They say that 
while the witnesses who gave evidence against the 
conscience clause " did not insist that it was violated, it 
was their contention that in large districts the present 
provisions of the law, even when they are not violated, 
offer no adequate protection to the rel^ious liberty of 
Nonconformist parents."! 

• Final Report of Royal Commission, 1888, p. 12!, 

f Ibid., p. 374. 
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The pertinent and proper reply to the statements of 
such witnesses is, that they could not possibly have had 
any adequate means of finding out the accuracy of the 
statements which they made. How did the witnesses 
know, as they assumed to know, that parents generally 
regard the conscience clause in the light represented ? 
How did they ascertain the mind of the parents upon 
the subject? By what mandate, given to them by 
parents, did they testify on their behalf? It is manifest 
that such evidence must be taken merely for what it is 
worth, and as the expression of the opinion of individual 
men unfriendly to voluntary or denominational schools 
and anxious to make out a case against them. 

The tacts adduced in a previous section, show that, 
from ofhcially obtained statistics relative to religious 
instruction given in voluntary schools over the greater 
part of England, the overwhelming body of evidence 
was to the effect, that parents generally are strongly in 
favour of religious instruction as a part of daily education 
in elementary schools. This being so, there is no proof 
of the existence of that morbid sensitiveness, and jealous 
watchfulness on the part of parents, concerning the pre- 
cise form in which religious instruction is given, such 
as is alleged by the opponents of religious teaching in 
elementary schools. 
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Modifloations of Gonsoienoe Clause with a Tiew to 
provide more Effloient Protection for Parents 
objecting to Bsligioufl Teaching, ought not to 
lessen the Existing Guarantees to Managers of 
Denominational Schools for absolute Freedom 
in commonicating Religious Instruction. 
In conclusion it may be stated that, unfortunately, a 
great proportion of the parents whose children are in 
attendance at both voluntary and Board schools know 
little, it anything, of religious subjects at all. They are 
utterly indifferent as to whether their children shall, or 
shall not, receive the religious instruction given in the 
particular school which they attend. There are great 
numbers of parents who, while utterly deficient in know- 
ledge of religious truth themselves, are anxious that 
theii children shall receive religious instruction, as they 
believe it will conduce to their present and future happi- 
ness. There are also many parents who, having a fair 
knowledge of religious truth but neither the opportunity 
nor ability to communicate it to their children, insist 
upon their children being instructed in such truth as well 
as in other subjects, as a part of their daily education. 

Further, it cannot be doubted that vast numbers of 
persons who habitually or occasionally attend Noncon- 
formist chapels for some particular reason, which for the 
time being leads them to prefer doing so, would hesitate, 
if not positively refuse, to call themselves Dissenters or 
Nonconformists. Their habitual or occasional presence 
at a Nonconformist chapel is not to be taken as con- 
clusive proof that they have severed themselves from 
the Church, or wish to label themselves or their 
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children as NoQconTormists. It is evident that such 
parents might be led to attend a place of worship other 
than the Church of England because of some temporary 
incident, which might not necessarily involve any con- 
scientious objection to the Church's teaching. Such 
persons therefore, would, without any qualification or 
reserve whatever, allow their children to attend Church 
schools, and receive the religious instruction which in 
them forms a part of their educational programme. 

In any case, however, it is undoubtedly a fact the 
evidence before the Commission bears out, that the allega- 
tions of a prevailing objection on the part of parents to 
religious instruction given in Church schools, rest upon 
no tangible foundation and are unsupported by anything 
like proof. But if it can be shown that any modification 
of the conscience clause could be safely made, which 
would preserve unimpaired to the Church and other 
religious bodies, their present legal right and freedom 
of action in giving instruction in the facts and doctrines 
of rel^ion as they have received them — a modification 
which would reassure distrustful Nonconformists on 
this subject so as to give them greater confidence in the 
efficient working of the conscience clause — removing 
from their minds any shade of a suspicion of unfair play 
or undue influence in its operation in elementary schools, 
then let such modification be made. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SOKE FINDIITGS OF THE 

BOYAI. GOHKISSIONEBS B^FERBIlTa TO 

SUBJECTS DEALT WITH 127 THE 

FBEOEDIira BAOES. 

In the preceding pages the inauguration of elementaijr 
education has been dealt with. It has been shown to 
have been volunUry, religious, and denominational in 
its origin. The provisions made for education, as set 
forth in th« Education Acts and Codes, have been con- 
sidered. The existing provision made for elementary 
education has been described. The supply of school 
accommodation has been shown to be amply sufficient 
to meet the wants of the country. The responsibility of 
providing additional school accomAiodation, to meet any 
deficiency that may from time to time arise, has been 
proved to devolve upon a School Board, only when the 
supporters of voluntary schools have failed to supply it 
The management of voluntary and Board schools has 
been fiilly discussed and contrasted. Suggestions have 
been made with reference to the important subject of 
the Federation of Church Schools, and the advantages 
arising therefrom have been pointed out The im- 
portance of denominational Training Collies has been 
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dwelt upon. The subjects of free education and religious 
and moTal training, in their various aspects, have been dis- 
cussed at considerable length. The conscience clause 
has been explained ; and inquiry has been nnade as to 
whether it is honestly adhered to, and is in effective 
operation in the public elementary schools throughout 
the country, with 'the result that its working has been 
found to be satisfactory. 

A Royal Commission was appointed in December, 
1885, for the purpose of inquiring into the Elementary 
Education Acts, and of eliciting all information possible, 
within its prescribed area, on the subject of education 
generally. There were on the Commission, as repre- 
senting the Church, the Lord Bishop of London, the 
Venerable Benjamin F. Smith, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Maidstone, Canon Gregory, and the Rev. Dr. Morse. 
Various religious bodies outside the Church were repre- 
sented as follows : — Cardinal Manning, on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, on 
behalf of the Congregational! sis ; Dr. Rigg, on behalf of 
the Wesleyans ; and the late Henry Richard, Esq., MP., 
who had previously been a Nonconformist minister. 
■ There were also, on the Commission some of the 
most distinguished laymen, representing various shades 
of political, religious, and educational opinion, such as 
Lord Cross, the Chairman ; the Earl of Harrowby ; the 
Earl of Beauchamp ; Lord Norton ; Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart, M.P.; Sir Francis R. Sandford, C.B,; Sydney 
Bukton, Esq., M.P. ;The Hon. Lynlph Stanley; John 
Gilbert Talbot, Esq., M.P., and others. It will tbuB 
be seen that the Royal popami^op was a thoroughly 
tepresentative body. ■ 
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Amongst the witDesses who gave evideiice before it 
there were representatives of every school of religious 
and educational opinion, and carefully selected repre- 
sentatives from Her Majesty's inspectors of schools;" 
from the most qualified managers and teachers of 
voluntary schools throughout the kingdom ; and from 
members and teachers of Board schools — all of whom 
were familiar with the theory and practice of elementary 
education in England and Wales. 

After an exhaustive inquiry into the practical working 
of the Education Acts, and the subject of elementary 
education generally, extending over a period of two 
years, the Commissioners arrived at most important 
coDclusions on all the subjects which had received their 
consideration. Such of their conclusions and recom- 
mendations as concern some of the main subjects which 
have been dealt with in the preceding chapters are here 
given.* They arc as follows :~ 

Supply of ScIxooIb. 

1. " That under the present conditions of elementary 
education, we accept the existing rule, that in the case of 
populations containing the ordinary proportion of the 
upper classes, ' after making due allowance for absence 
on account of sickness, weather, distance from school, 
and other reasonable excuses for inegular attendance, 
school seats should be provided for one-sixth of the total 
population : ' and that on the whole the demand for 
school accommodation has been fairly met. 

* Final Report of Royal Commissioii, Fait vii., pp. 208-233. 
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a. "That the power of deciding on the claims of 
schools to be supported out of the Parliamentary grant 
can hardly be placed in other hands than those of the 
liepartment, to which it has been committed by Btatute, 
and should not be placed in the hands of a local body. 

8. " That the remedy for the grievance felt in the case 
of certain schools, pronounced by the Department to be 
unnecessary, seems to be in a more liberal interpretation 
of the term 'suitability,' and in a close adherence to 
the spirit of the provisions of the Act of 1870. 

4. "That, inany fresh educational legislation, it should 
be enacted that no transfer of a school held under trust 
should take place without the consent of a majority of 
the trustees, and that the Department should not sanction 
such terms of transfer as interfere with the original trust 
beyond what is required for the purposes of the Education 
Acts, and that provision should be made that no structural 
expenses, involving a loan, should be incurred without 
the consent of the trustees who lease the building. 

6. " That we see no reason why voluntary effort should 
not be entitled to wotV pari passu with a School Board in 
providing accommodation to meet any increase of popu- 
lation subsequent to the determination of the necessary 
school supply arrived at by the Department after the 
first inquiry of 1871. If a similar inquiry were held 
periodically, say, every five years, voluntary effort might 
be recognised in the interval between two inquiries as 
entitled to meet any deficiency not ordered to be filled 
up by the School Board on the requisition of the Depart- 
ment. We do not think that the lett^. much less the 
spirit, of the Act of 1870, would be violated by such 
anangement, or by its being distinctly understood tiiat 
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an efficient school, whether provided to meet a numerical 
deficieocy or specially required by any part of the 
population, would be admitted by the Department as 
part of the supply of the district, and be entitled to 
claim a grant as soon as it was opened." 

School Management. 

L " That voluntary schools should be placed under a 
body of managers in all cases where efficient managers 
can be obtained ; and that as any system of management 
which allows schools to be farmed by teachers is em- 
phatically to be condemned, effective measures ought to 
be taken to render its continuance impossible. 

3. " That so long as the parents are not a prepondera- 
ting element, they should be represented on the committee 
of management, but that, so long as voluntary schools 
do not receive aid from the rates, there seems no suffi- 
cient reason why the management clauses of their trust 
deeds should be set aside in order to introduce repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers." 

Training: Collegres. 

" That the contention, that it is wrong in principle 
fortheState tocontribute towards denominational training 
colleges, is obviously Inadmissible so long as 69 per cent. 
of our elementary schools, containing 56-37 per cent, of 
the scholars, are themselves denominational, and comes 
too late in the day after the State has entered into bind- 
ing engagements with these institutions." 
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BeligiotiB and Moral Training. 

1. " That while we desire to secure for the children in 
the public elementary schools the best and most thorough 

instruction in secular subjects, suitable to their years and 
in hannony with the requirements of their future life, we 
are also unanimously of opinion that their religious and 
moral training is a matter of still higher importance, alike 
to the children, the parents, and the nation. 

2. " That there can be no doubt, from the statement 
of the witnesses, whether favourable or hostile to teaching 
religion In day-schools, and from the testimony afforded 
by the action of both School Boards and voluntary 
schools, as to the opinion of the country generally on the 
subject of religious and moral training in day-schools, 
and that all the evidence is practically unanimous as to 
the desire of the parents for the religious and moral 
training of their children. 

3. " That to secularise elementary education would be 
a violation of the wishes of parents, whose views in such a 
matter are, we think, entitled to the first consideration. 

4. " That the only safe foundation on which to con- 
struct a theory of morals, or to secure high moral conduct, 
is the religion which our Lord Jesus Christ has taught the 
world. That as we look to the Bible for instruction 
concerning morals, and take its words for the declaration 
of what is morality, so we look to the same inspired 
source for the sanctions by which men may be led to 
practice what is there taught, and for instruction con- 
cerning the helps by which they may be enabled to do 
what they have learned to be right. 

5. " That the evidence does not warrant the conclu- 
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sion that iteligious and moral training can be amply 
provided otherwise than through the medium of elemen- 
tary schools. 

e. "That, in the case of a considerable number of 
children, if they do not receive religious instruction and 
training from the teachers in the public elementary 
schools, they will receive none, and that this would be a 
matter of the gravest concern to the State. 

7. " That all registers should be marked before the 
religious teaching and observances begin, scrupulous care 
being taken, in accordance with the letter and spirit of 
the Education Acts, to provide for the case of children 
whose parents object to such teaching and observ- 
ances. 

8. "That it is of the highest importance that the 
teachers who are charged with the moral training of the 
scholars should continue to take part in the religious 
instruction, and that any separation of the teacher from 
the religious teaching of the school would be injurious to 
the moral and secular training of the scholars. 

- 9. " That we cannot recommend the plan which has 
been suggested of religious instruction to be given by 
voluntary teachers on the school premises out of school 
hours. That such a plan would be no efficient substitute 
for the existing system of utilising the school staff and 
the hours of school attendance for this purpose, a system 
which has taken deep root in the country and appears 
to give general satisfaction to the parents, 

■ 10. "That the State cannot be constructively regarded 
as endowing religious education, when, under the condi- 
tions of the Act of 1870 it pays annual grants in aid of 
voluntary local efforts for secular instruction in schools' 
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in which religious instruction forms part of the pro- 
gramme. 

U. " That the 14th section of the Act of 1870, which 
forbide any denominational catechism or formulary to be 
taught in Board schools, merely provided for perfect 
neutrality among Christian denominations. It does not 
exclude from Ihe schools instruction in the religion of 
Nature, that is, the existence of God and of natural 
morality, which, apart from belief in the existence of 
God, cannot be intelligibly taught or understood. 

12. "That the conscience clause is strangely rclscon- 
strued when it is understood to ' prevent the possibility 
of any allusion to religious subjects during the ordinary 
hours of instruction,' or to preclude a teacher from 
' bringing the sanction of the Christian religion to bear ' 
on any moral offence, such as lying, which requires 
attention during these hours. 

18. " That inasmuch as parents are compelled to send 
their children to school, it is just and desirable that, as 
far as possible, they should be enabled to send them to a 
school suitable to their religious convictions or prefer- 
ences. 

14. " That in schools of a denominational character to 
which parents are compelled to send their children, 
the parents have a right to require an operative con- 
science clause, and that care be taken that the childreii 
shall not suffer in any way in consequence of their taking 
advantage of the conscience clause. 

16. " That the absence of any substantiated case of 
complaint, and the general drift of the evidence, con- 
vince ns that the conscience clause is carefidly <4}Served 
both by teachers and managers. 
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16. " That we recognise, nevertheless, the impoitance 
of removing, if possible, any snspicion of unfeir play or 
undue influence in the administration of the conscience 
clause from the minds of those who entertain such im- 
pressions. And any further precautions which might 
tend in that direction, without compromising still higher 
interests, are deserving of the most careftil considera- 
tion. 

17. " That greatly as the estimate of the value of the 
religious instruction given in Board schools varies with 
the standpoint from which it is regarded, there is good 
ground for concluding that where care is bestowed on 
the organisation of such instruction, and sufficient time 
is allowed for imparting it, it is of a nature to affect the 
conscience and influence the conduct of the children of 
whose daily training it forms a part. That it is much to 
be hoped that the religious and moral training in all 
elementary schools may be raised to the high standard 
which has been already reached in many of them. 

18. " That exactly the same facilities to hold annual 
examinations of their schools in religious knowledge 
should be given by law to School Boards as are now 
allowed, under section 76 of the Act of 1870, to the 
managers of voluntary schools. 

16, " That increased support should be given by the 
State to the moral element of training in our schools, 
almost the only reference to the importance of such 
matters made by the State being that which is made in 
the Code under the head of discipline. 

20. " That general, fundamental, and &ced instructions 
to Her Majesty's inspectors should be laid down as to 
moral trainii^, making it an essential condition of the 
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efficiency or a public elementary school, that its teaching 

should comprise such matters as iostruction in duty and 
reverence to parents, honour and truthfulness in word 
and act, honesty, consideration and lespect for others, 
obedience, cleanliness, good manners, purity, temper- 
ance, duty to country, tlie discouragement of' bad 
language, and the like. 

21. " That it should be the first duty of Her Majesty's 
inspectors to inquire into and report upon the moral 
training and condition of the schools under the various 
heads set forth, and to impress upon the managers, 
teachers, and children, the primary importance of this 
essential element of all education." 
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IS WHICH SOME OP THE CHIEF 

FACTS AND ABQ-ITMEDTS BET FOBTH IS 

THE FUECEDina CHAPTEBS ABE 

FBE8ENTED IN A POFULAB 

FOBU. 



Some Popiilar Fallacies Concerningr 

Ohiirch Schools. 
1. " Has cot the State naturally favoured the Church 
in allowing her to have so many schools compared with 
the numbers possessed by other religious bodies ? " 

No, indeed. The State has not in any way 
&voured the Church in this matter. Churchmen felt 
bound, as far as possible, to provide schools for the 
poor in all their parishes throughout the land long 
before the State took any interest whatsoever in 
elementary education. It was in fact, solely the 
interest which Churchmen felt in the children 
of the poor which induced them to build schools 
for their elementary education. Before Parliament 
was alive to the importance of the movement, or 
indeed had taken any trouble in the matter, the 
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Church had already become possessed of large 
numbers of elementary schools which the self- 
sacrifice and liberality of her members had enabled 
her to erect. 
3. " But when the State began to take an interest in 

elementary education, did it not favour the Church in 

making exceptionally large grants for the supply of Church 

schools ? " 

No such thbg took place. No such partiality 
was shown by the State in its dealings with the 
Church on the subject of elementary education. 
From the time when the State began to make grants 
for the building of elementary schools it made them 
to Churchmen and Dissenters alike, in the same 
proportion, and on the same terms, subject to their 
making religious instruction part of their teaching 
in their own respective ways. No favour or partiaUty 
whatever was shown to the Church or to Churchmen. 
In the work of school building, from the year 
1^33) when the State made its first annual grant of 
^£■20,000 a year for the building of new schools, up 
to the time of the payment of its last building grant 
to voluntary schools in r88z, the State distributed 
its grants proportionately to the Church and other 
religious bodies in the most equitable manner, on 
condition that they complied with the terms on 
which each grant was made. 
8. " But did not the State build some, if not the 

greater number, of the Church schools ? " 

The State in no case built schools of any kind, 
nor did it give grants to the Church or other religious 
bodies suflicient in theii amouuCs to build schools ; 
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but it gave grants to help in the buildiDg of schools. 
In years past, therefore, those persons who, through 
the National Society, or the British and Foreign 
School Society, whether as Churchmen or Dis- 
senters, came forward with the most numerous offers 
to build schools in places, according to plans, 
and on terms, approved of by the Government, 
naturally received the largest share of the Govern- 
ment grants for that purpose, having earned them 
by their greater liberality. 
4. "But has not the State given to the Church in 
many parishes and districts a, monopoly in the matter of 
elementary education ? " 

No. The State has given to the Church no 
monopoly in the matter of elementary education, 
any more than it has given to her a monopoly in 
the matter of buildings for public worship. The 
Church made provision for the education of children 
in her various parishes long before the different 
religious bodies eiusted. She continued to do so 
subsequently to their origin, before they recognised 
the duty of taking any part in the work of the 
education of the poor, just as she covered the 
land with churches long before any organised 
religious body existed outside of her communion, 
or before a single Nonconformist chapel was built 
in any of her parishes. 
6. " But is it not unfair to compel the children of non- 
religionists and of Nonconformists to attend Church 
elementary schools ? " 

There is nothing onbir about it. The children 
of non-religionists and the children of Noncon- 
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foraiists attending Church schools are compelled to 
attend only in case of there not being a Board or a 
British school within school distance. Further, 
they arc compelled to attend a Church school in 
such a case for the purpose of receiving instruction 
in secular subjects only. In no case are they com- 
pelled to receive instruction in the doctrines of the 
Church of England, nor to receive any religious 
instruction whatever, nor are they in any way 
required to be present when religious instruction 
is given. Besides, the unfairness, generally over- 
looked, on the other side, is that in districts in which 
Board schools only exist, Church parents are obliged 
to send their children to them although no religious 
instruction is given in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, which they believe 
should form an essential part of daily education j 
if, indeed, any religious instruction is given in them 
at all. 
d. " But is it not a fact that Church elementary schools 
receive by far the largest proportion of Parliamentary 
grants made for school maintenance, compared with 
Board schools and the. schools of all the religious 
denominations ? " 

Undoubtedly ; but there is nothing unfair in this. 
If the Church receives a larger proportion of the 
Parliamentary grants for the maintenance of her 
schools, it is because she has earned it and is 
legally entitled to it : — 

{a) Because the Church has provided the 
largest amount of school accommodation ; 
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(^) Because the Church has secured the largest 
average attendance of children ; and 

(<;) Because the Church has complied with the 

Government requirements in the management of 

her schools, and in the character of the education 

given to the children attending them, apart from 

the fact, which cannot of course be taken into 

consideration, that Churchmen contribute by far 

the largest proportion of the taxes from which 

the grants are made, as well as contribute the 

largest amount to the rates for the support of 

Board schools. 

7. " Is it not hard upon n on -religionists and certain 

denominationalists who may object to send their children 

to Church elementary schools, that they should not be 

permitted to have a School Board and a Board school in 

their parish or district?" 

They are permitted to have a School Board also 
and a Board school if the school accommodation is 
deficient and the majority of the ratepayers wish 
such deficiency to be supplied by the creation of a 
School Board and the building of a Board school. 
■ But it is manifest that if there be sufficient volun- 

tary elementary school accommodation, or if there 
be a deficiency and the ratepayers prefer that it 
should be supplied by a voluntary body and by 
voluntary contributions, and not by a School Board 
and the rates, which would be the case if a Board 
school were to be built : then it would be an injustice 
to the majority of the parishioners if the minority 
. were allowed to unposa upon them a School Board 
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and Board school, contrary to their wishes, and thus 
burden them with lates for the support of the legal 
machinery of a Board and the erection and main- 
tenance of Board schools, in addition to the heavy 
burden that they have voluntarily taken upon them- 
selves of maintaining their own voluntary schools 
without any aid from the rates. 
8. " Is it a £ict, as is alleged, that Church elementary 
schools receiving grants horn the State in aid of educa- 
tion are not under public control ? " 

If that be alleged it certainly is not a fact. All 
Church elementary schools receiving grants from 
the State are most effectually under the public 
control of the Government. The managers of each 
school receiving a grant are obliged to satisfy the 
Education Department that everything as to the 
building, the management, and the conduct of the 
school, is in conformity with the Government require- 
ments. 

Each school is examined annually by a Govern- 
ment inspector, who tests the children in their 
knowledge of all secular subjects on which they 
have received instruction in the course of the year, 
and reports thereon to the Education Department ; 
and on the character of the report thus given 
depends the receipt of a grant and its amount 
Moreover, all tlie school accounts have to be sub- 
mitted to the Government inspector. Every bill 
and voucher has to be produced. Not a farthing 
on account of religious instruction can be allowed 
in the e^fenditure of any school receiving a Govcni- 
ment grant If all these Governmental precautions 
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and provisions do not amount to public control over 

Church elementary schools, then it is difficult to say 

what public control can mean. 

B. "Yes; but there is not such public control 

exercised over Church elementary schools as there is 

over Board schools ? " 

There is the isame kind of public Government 
control, but not the same kind of what may be 
called local public control Board schools have 
been built from the rates, and are in the greatest 
part supported by the rates ; and therefore the rate- 
payers, as such, exercise control over them through 
their representatives, the members of the School 
Board, just as the Government through its inspectors 
and the Education Department, exercises control 
over them, on account of the annual grants which 
they receive from the Department. 

But the case of Church elementary schools, which 
have not been built by funds provided by the rates, 
nor maintained in any way from the rates, differs 
altogether from that of Board schools. The rate- 
payers, therefore, as such, can have no right of public 
control over them tn the same way as they have over 
Board schools, which have been built and are 
maintained by a charge upon the rates. 

The control over Church elementary schools is 
exercised by the parties who chiefly provide the 
funds for their maintenance — namely, by the volun- 
tary subscribers through their managers, who 
subscribe the funds for their support, and by the 
Government, that gives a grant, through its Educa* 
tion Department and school inspectors. 
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This arrangement is on parallel lines with that 
which prevails in Board schools. In their case, in 
addition to school-pence, they are supported by rates 
and a Government grant ; so that ratepayers, through 
their School Board, and the Government, through 
its Education Department, exercise control over 
them. In addition to all that has been said, it is 
important to bear in mind that the public control 
exercised over voluntary Church elementary schools 
is precisely the same as that exercised over Roman 
Catholic, Wesleyan, and British voluntary ele- 
mentary schools. There is no exemption granted 
by the Government, or claimed by Churchmen, in 
favour of Church schooLi from that public control 
to which all other voluntary schools are subject. 

S. 
Why Should Churchmen Object to the 
TranBfer of Ohuroh Schools to School 
Boards f> 

L Because by the transfer of Church schools to 
School Boards the , premises and buildings would be 
alienated from the specific purposes for which they 
were acquired and erected, and would be devoted to 
uses expressly at variance with the intentions and wishes 
of those by whom they were provided. 

2. Because the specific trusts drawn up, in most cases, 
under the advice and superintendence of the National 
Society, as representing tl.e Church of England, and 
agreed to by tlie State in past years, would be violated, 
notwiihstanding any provision in the Education Act of 
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1870 releasing the trustees from Iheir obligation to carry 
out the terras of the trust deeds. 

3. Because the transfer of a Church voluntary school 
to a School Board is a capitulation of the educational 
ground which the Church has acquired in the past 
as the result of great liberality and self-sacrifice upon 
the part of her members. Such transfer would be a 
public confession of the failure of the Church to maintain 
the educational work deliberately taken up in the locality 
in which the transferred school is situated. 

4. Because the fact of a Church school being trans- 
ferred to a School Board is not only a great discourage- 
ment to Churchmen in the work of elementary education, 
but is sure to be represented by the opponents of the 
Chturch as a proof of the Church's generally waning 
strength, and of her failure in maintaining her ground 
in the country. 

6. Because the transfer of a Church school in any 
parish to a School Board may effectually prevent devout 
and liberally disposed members of the Church, in that 
locality, from rendering the help that they otherwise 
might have done to the work of voluntary education. 

e. Because, if a Church school be transferred to the 
School Board, it is not always easy to effect the transfer 
on such terms as will vest in the original managers the 
reasonable use of the building for all Church objects, 
when it is not used for Board school purposes. 

7. Because, when a school has been transferred to a 
School Board, it is diificult to provide for its re-transfer, 
should the Church require a re-transfer to take place. 
The premises and buildings being in the possession of the 
School Board, a lar^e expenditure may have been made in 
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altering, enlai^g, improving, or reconstmctiDg the 
school buildings, which expenditure school managers 
would have to refund as a condition of recovering their 
transferred property. 

8. Because, in such a transferred school the clergy of 
the parish would no longer have any legal right of entry 
into such transferred school during school hours, to 
superintend the religious instniction given, or to look 
after the moral and religious welfare of either the 
teachers or the children. 

9. Because no guarantee can be given that in such 
transferred school, religious instruction would be con- 
tinuously and permanently imparted under the superin- 
tendence of each succeeding School Board ; or if religious 
instruction were to be given, no legal guarantee could 
be offered as to its character, nor could the cletgy and 
managers have any voice, as they had previous to its 
transfer, in the selection of the teachers that might 
be from lime to time appointed. 

10. Because there is and can be no ceruinty whatever 
as to the rel^ious principles on which such a transferred 
school would be conducted, forasmuch as the members 
of the School Board have to be elected once in every 
three years, and those who may be placed on suc- 
ceeding School Boards may be elected for other reasons 
than their interest in education or their qualifications for 
their ofhce. It is possible, indeed, that they may be 
returned on the grounds of their well-known secularism 
or infidelity, and their opposition to all religious instruc- 
tioD whatsoever. 

11. Because, under the provisions of the Education 
Act relating to the transfer of voluntary schools, power 
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is given to the managers, by a special vote of a 
majority of two-thirds of the subscribers, to transfer any 
voluntary school from its specific trust uses, independent 
of any voice or vote of the trustees. Tliis the Act em- 
powers them to do, notwithstanding that such managers 
may have been recently appointed, perhaps for the very 
purpose of bringing about such transfer, and have never 
contributed a single farthing to the erection of the school, 
if indeed they have ever contributed to its maintenance. 
12. Because, after considering the whole subject, the 
Boyal Commissioners on Education have recorded it as 
their opinion,aDd ha vemadcarecommendationtothe effect 
that, in any fresh educational legislation, it should be en- 
acted that no transfer of a school held in trust should 
take place without the consent of a majority of the trustees ; 
and that the Department should not sanction such 
transfer beyond what is required for the purposes of the 
Education Acts, provision being made that no structural 
expenses involving a loan should be incurred without the 
consent of the trustees. 

3. 

Voluntary and Board Schools Contrasted. 
1. The promoters of voluntaiy schools give the best 
guarantees of their interest in the education of the poor, 
in that they not only give themselves to a self-chosen 
work, but also have to pay for the building and 
maintenance of their schools. The promoters of Board 
schools may, or may not, be in earnest in the work of 
elementary education. But they are not called upon to 
give monetary proof of their earnestness as are the sup- 
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porters of the voluntary system. The promoters of 
Board schools do their work at the expense of others. 
They throw the whole burden of the cost of their schools 
upon the rates, as to both building and maintenance. 

2. The building of a voluntary school adds to the 
school accommodation of the parish without any grant 
from Parliament or charge upon the rates. Thebuiliiing 
of a Board school involves borrowing a large sum for 
its erection, for the annual repayment of which, with the 
interest thereon, the rates are given as security and 
made chargeable for a long period of years. 

S. The average cost of building a Board school and pro- 
viding therein a school place for each scholar has been 
;^i2 loj.. per child. The whole of this amount has to be 
paid by the ratepayers. The cost of providing a school 
place per scholar in average attendance at a. voluntaiy 
school is j£5 p., not one penny of which is chargeable 
on the rates. 

4. In the Board schools throughout England and 
Wales, excepting Loudon, the ordinary cost of mainten- 
ance and education per scholar is £2 4s. -j^d , of which 
sum &i, ii\d. comes from school-pence; and 171. 7J1/. 
from the ratepayers; ^d. from miscellaneous sources, and 
the remainder from government grants. But in voluntary 
schools the average cost of school maintenance and 
education per child is only £1 i6s. 4^., of which sum, 
the school pence supply lu. o^d. per scholar; 6f. -j^d. 
comes from voluntary subscriptions; is. ^\d. comes from 
endowments; 4\d. per scholar is derived from miscel- 
laneous sources, and the remainder is from government 
grants — but not one farthing comes from the rates. 
6. In London Board schools the total cost of school 
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maintenance and education per child, including repay- 
ment of loans and cost of School Board administration, 
amounts to the lai^e sum of ^3 as, 6^J., of which 
£1 1^, 1^ per child comes from the rates; whilst the 
average cost per scholar, in the voluntary schools of the 
metropolis, is only £2 4s, ifrf., not one fraction of 
which is chai^eable on the rates. 

e. The School Boards of England and Wales, up to 
the 6th of April, 1888, had borrowed ;^2o,6o8,877 to 
build and acquire schools. Of this enormous sum, on 
the 29th of September, 1888, over £i6,ji$,iio re- 
mained unpaid, while the School Boards in Wales had 
at the same time an outstanding liability of ;£&$4,i5T, 
making a total of ;^ 17,549,267 for the security of which 
the rates throughout England and Wales were mortgaged. 
But on the voluntary schools there are no debts nor mort- 
gages, for which the ritepayers are responsible. They 
have not to pay a single faithing for their erection or 
maintenance. 

7. In ^enw^Aj the School Board rate in England in 
1888, on the lateable value, varied as follows : — 

In over 30 per cent, of the boroughs, it was between yf. 
and 6ti. in the pound. In 26 per cent it was between 6d. 
and 91/. In 15 per cent, it was between gd. and is. 
In over 8 pet cent, it was is. and upwards ; and in other 
cases it amounted to from is. 6d. to between 2^. and 3s., 
but in none of these boroughs were any voluntary schools 
chargeable on the rates. 

8. In Parishes the School Board rate for the same 
period was ; — 

In 644 cases between ^d. and 6d.; in 538 cases 
between 6ti. and ^d.; in 227 cases between 9^, and is.; 
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■and in 142 cases is. and upwards ; but in none of these 
cases, in any parish, were the voluntary schools in any 
way chargeable on the rates. During the year 1888, the 
average School Board rate throughout England and 
Wales for the building and support of schools was 
,7.1 pence; but there was no rate whatever for the 
building or support of any voluntary schools. 

9. When voluntary schools are built, there is but little 
charge for the administration of their affairs ; but in the 
case of Board schools, the cost of administration of 
their affairs alone, in London, amounts to 3,^. qd. per 
scholar, and throughout England and Wales to 4s. 4/i, 
per scholar. 

10. When persons are appointed or elected members 
of the Committee or Board of Management of a volun- 
tary school, they are generally chosen because they have 
shown some interest in elementary education. But in 
the election of a School Boaid, persons may be elected 
as members who previously have shown no interest 
whatever in the subject of elementary education, and 
have not in any way contributed towards it. They may 
even be totally unqualified for the position, and may be 
elected by some social clique, or political party, in order 
to fiirther some object other than the advancement of 
education. 

11. In the case of voluntary schools persons are 
generally appointed or elected as school manners for so 
long as they take an interest in, and render service to, the 
schools committed to their care. They may thus become 
well acquainted with the teachers, children, business and 
working of the school, and gradually gain most valuable 
experience to further qualify them for the discharge of 
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their dudes- In Boaid schools, no matter how 
well qualified, efficient, and interested in education any 
persons may be as members of the School Board, 
and no matter what services they may have rendered 
in the cause of education, they are liable to be ousted 
from their office at the next periodical election to give 
place to political partisans and anti-religionist repre- 
sentatives who may care nothing for education 
whatsoever, and whose sole object in seeking a place 
on the Board may be altogether apart from a desire 
to render any services to the furtherance of elementary 
education. 

12. The character of the religious instruction given 
in voluntary schools is fixed and settled by a trust deed, 
subject to the conscience clause, and is in no way de< 
pendent upon the vote of the managers. In Board 
schools, whether there shall be any religious instruction 
at all given to the children, and, if so, of what character 
it shall be, is entirely dependent upon the changing 
opinions and vote of the members of the Board. Their 
decision may be questionable, and the effect of their 
judgment in the matter, whatever it tnay be, can have no 
permanency, seeing that it not only is liable to be 
changed by the next elected Board, but may be changed 
from time to time by the existing Board itselfl 
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Qrlevances of Supporters of Voluntary 
Schools. 

1. When the promoters of the School Board system 
succeed in introducing a School Board and building 
Board schools in any borough or parish, they compel those 
whoconscientiouslyobject to such schools to pay acontribu- 
tion for their building and maintenance out of the rates ; 
but when voluntary schools are built no person is com- 
pelled to contribute towards their erection or maintenance. 
Those who contribute do so of their own free wUl. 

2. In the case of the voluntary schools, no portion 
of the Parliamentary grant goes to pay for religious 
instruction given to the children, and therefore the 
religious instruction given within voluntary schools can 
be no just cause of grievance to those who neither pay 
for it nor whose children are bound to receive it, being 
protected, as they are, by the conscience clause. But in 
the case of Board schools all the supporters of voluntary 
schools are bound to pay rates for the religious instruc- 
tion given within them, although such teaching may be of 
a character of which they cannot conscientiously approve. 

3. This is a special hardship and just grievance 
to Church parents, who not only cannot get in the Board 
school the definite religious teaching which they desire 
for their children, but also are obliged to pay rates 
towards a kind of religious teaching which they may 
regard as not merely insufficient but erroneous. 

4. While the advocates of Board schools have to pay 
only their share of the rates for the erection and main- 
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tenance of Board schools, Chuichmen and the supporters 
of voluntary scho<^ have not only to pay their pro- 
portion of the School Board rate, but to bear the expense 

of supporting their own schools. 

6. By the School Board system, School Boards may 
suppress any existing syllabus of religious teaching 
in their schools ; or they may formulate and enforce a 
syllabus of religious instruction of their own creation, for 
which supporters of voluntary schools are obliged to pay 
from the rates. These capricious and arbitrarily varying 
orders as to religious instruction, devised according to the 
whim of each School Board, constitute in religious matters 
a system of coercion endowed with funds from the rates. 

6. By the School Board system the members of any par- 
ticular Board have the power of saying whether there shall 
or shall not be religious instruction given in the schools 
over which they have control, and, if so, of determining' 
what that religious instruction shall be, and how it shall 
be given. The members of a School Board are invested 
with these powers without any guarantees of their moral or 
religious qualifications to decide upon such important 
questions ; whereas in the voluntary schools, and 
especially those belonging to the Church of England, 
the whole subject of religious instruction and its charac- 
ter are fixed and settled as part of the daily education of 
the child, entirely independent of the opinions of the 
school managers. 

7. By the present School Board system rates are 
extorted from Churchmen towards the building and 
support of Board schools placed side by side, and in 
uniriendly competition with, their own voluntary schools ; 
so that, while Churchmen and all other supporters of 
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voluDtary schools mth one hand pay a volantaiy con- 
tribution towards the buildup and maintenance of their 
own schools, they are ob%ed with the other hand to pay 
the enforced rate for the support of the Board school which 
is frequently placed in direct antagonism to their own 
school, and is sometimes subversive of its existence. 



Why should a Katepayer prefer Volun- 
tary Schools to Board Schools ? 

1. Because the whole cost of building Board schools 
and more than one-half the cost of their maintenance, 
besides the meeting of the expenditure incidental to the 
maintenance of the Board system, come out of the rates, 
while nut a farthing for any of these objects comes out ot 
Ihe rates in the case of voluntary schools. 

2. Because voluntary schools are more economically 
provided and maintained than Board schools, seeing 
that it costs -£13 los. to provide a school place for each 
child in a Board school, while it costs only ;^5 7^. to 
provide a place for each child in a voluntary school. 
And while it costs only ^1 16s. 4J. per annum to pro- 
vide for the education of a child in a Church of England 
voluntary school, it requires J^s 4J. 7jrf. to provide for 
the education of each child in a Board school. But if 
the expenditure incidental to the organisation and the 
administration of School Boards be taken into account 
it costs ;^3 5^, 5 J£^. per head to provide for the educa- 
tion of each scholar. 

3. Because in providing school accommodation in 
voluntary schools for 3,547,073 children, the religious 
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bodies to which such voluntary schools belong have not 
charged the rates with a single farthing, while, in build- 
ing and providing schools to accommodate 1,809,481 
children, School Boards have boirowed upon the security 
of the rates ;^zo,678,877 to pay for their erection; for 
the repayment of which sura, with interest, a very heavy 
annual charge is made upon the rates throughout England 
and AVales in districts in which Board schools exist. 

4. Because School Boards, by the extension of their 
schools, annually increase the charge upon the rates 
for both their building and maintenance; but by the 
extension of voluntary schools there is no charge upon 
the rates whatever for either of these objects. 

6. Because every Board school that is built places an 
additional burden upon the rates on account of the repay- 
ment of the borrowed capital, necessary to build the 
school, with annual interest thereon ; while it burdens 
the rates with an additional annual chai^ for its 
maintenance. No voluntary school adds to the rates in 
any way whatever. 

6. Because ratepayers have no sense of security as to 
what the maxiinum of the annual School Board rate 
may amount to, on account of Board school extension, 
or what shall be the limit of their liability in the work 
of providing elementary education; whereas, in the 
erection of a voluntary school they need have no anxiety 
or concern in the matter. 

7. Because ratepayers every year have good reasons, 
on the ground of increasing expenditure on the part of 
School Boards, to distrust the whole economy of the 
School Board system, having been assured, on the 
introduction of School Boards, that the limit of School 
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Board rate would not exceed 3d. in the pound ; whereas 

now it is double that sura, being, on an average, more 
than 71/. in the pound on the rateable value of property 
throughout England and Wales, while in certain parishes 
the rate ranges from is. to over zj. 6ti. in the pound. 



Why should Churchmen, being Supporters 
of Voluntary Schools, seek to become 
Uembers of School Boards P 

1. Because, as Board schools are supported by die 
rates and taxes, and as Churchmen throughout England 
and Wales undoubtedly pay the largest proportion of 
these, they ought to be adequately represented on School 
Boards, which derive their funds, and defray their expen- 
diture, from these public sources of income. 

2. Because Chiu'chmen, as citizens, ought to claim 
their proportionate share in the management of such 

' public bodies as are invested with statutory power, and 
charged with legal responsibility to provide for the edu- 
. cation of the young. 

8. Because, as members of School Boards, Churchmen 
can, in such a position, see that the largest amount of 
religious instruction, and in the most definite form per- 
mitted by the Education Act, shall be given to the 
children in Board schools. 

4. Because School Boards, being invested with the 
. power of deciding whether religious instruction shall or 
shall not be given in schools imder their control, and, if 
so, of what kind it shall be, Churchmen who are members 
thereof can not only give their vote and exercise their 
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influence in support of religious instrucdon beii% given 
in every such school, but can also see that the quantity of 
the instruction shall be the largest permitted by the law ; 
and as to quality, that it shall be of the most deSnite 
character permitted by the Education Acts, not being 
distinctive of, or peculiar to, any particular rel^ious 
denomination ; that is to say, that at ' least the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Apostles' 
Creed shall be taught in all schools where possible. 

fi. Because Churchmen, while deeply interested in, 
and to the best of their ability supporting, their own 
voluntary schools, should not abdicate their rightful 
position in taking their proper representative places 
in public bodies, which must necessarily, by their policy 
and actions, exercise a great influence upon the future 
of the country. 

e. Because Churchmen being interested in the main- 
tenance and extension of voluntary schools can, as mem- 
bers of School Boards, use their influence to induce 
such bodies to treat the supporters and promoters of 
voluntary schools with fair consideration, and to restrain 
the Boards, of which they are members, from lavishly 
expending the money of the ratepayers in providmg 
school accommodation in cases where the promoters of 
voluntary schools are willing to supply it without any 
charge upon the rates whatsoever. 

7. Because Churchmen may influence the Board on 
which they sit to cede their prior right of supplying 
school accommodation to voluntary bodies as did the 
Board of Salisbury to the Bishop, the Church Extension 
Association, and others ; and as did the Board of York to 
the Church Extension Association alone when that Asso- 
ciation offered to supply part of the school accommo- 
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dation required. Churchmen can further use their in- 
fluence by procuring the recognition by the Board of new 
voluntary schools as " necessary." This was done by the 
Boards of both Croydon and Nottingham in the cases of 
schools of the Church Extension Association, which were 
subsequently placed on the list of the Education Depart- 
ment for annual grants. 

8. Because Churchmen, as members of School Boards, 
have opportunities of bringing about a better under- 
standing between School Boards and managers of volun- 
tary schools. By lessening the friction which sometimes 
arises from their rival efforts of school extension, they 
can thus contribute to the bringing about of friendly 
co-operation between the two bodies in the important 
work of elementary education. 

B. Because in any change which may take place 
in the law as to elementary education, with the carry- 
ing out of which School Boards may be charged, 
Churchmen, as members thereof, can do their best to 
see that, so far as the action of School Boards is con- 
cerned, the interests of voluntary schools shall not 
be prejudiced. 

7. 
School Boards are actually State Con- 
stituted Authorities over Beliglons 
Instruction given in their Schools. 

1. While by the Education Act of 1870 the Sute does 
not assign to theclergyin virtue of their office any control 
over religious teaching in Board schools, strange to say, it 
invests the School Board with absolute authority and 
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control over the whole question of religious instruction, 
and thereby creates a State- constituted authority in 
matters of rehgion which had no previous existence. 

a. While the State withdraws from its school inspectors 
authority to inquire into the subject of religious instruc- 
tion in elementary schools, it confers upon the School 
Board, the power of deciding whether there shall be 
any religious instruction at all in schools under their 
control. If a Board decides that there shall be such 
instruction, then the State confers upon the Board power 
to determine of what quantity and quality it shall be. 

3. The State, by the provisions of ihe Education Act 
of 1870, while taking steps to safeguard the rights of con- 
science of all parents in exempting their children from 
religious instruction to which they may object, gives 
them no right to demand for their children religious 
instruction in Board schools, if the School Board shall 
say that such instruction shall not be given. 

4. Does not the State thus place the School Board 
authority, in matters of religion, above the parental 
authority, so that a parent is deprived of the right to 
demand that religious instruction shall be an essential 
part of his children's daily education, if the members of 
the School Board decide to the contrary ? 

6. There are some twenty School Boards in England, 
and, marvellous to state, fifty in Wales, where the Non- 
conformist population is alleged so greatly to preponderate, 
which, by the exercise of State- conferred powers, arbitrarily 
over-ride the rights, liberties, and consciences of some 
parents on the subject of religious instruction. Against 
the decision of these Boards in such an important matter 
parents have 00 remedy whatsoever, unless, indeed, there 
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should chance lo be, within a convenient distance, some 
denominational schools of whose religious teaching, to 
whole or in part, they may be able to approve, and to 
which they can send their children, 

6. In denominational schools, on the other hand, a 
religious minded parent who desires it can obtain for 
his child some religious instruction, at least, of which he 
can approve, which he might be unable to obtain in a 
Board School ; while a parent who objects to religious 
instruction of every kind, is invested with the power to 
withdraw bis child from religious teaching altogether. 
The rights of parents and the rights of conscience are 
therefore,so far, more respected and guardedin denomina- 
tional schools than in Board schools. 

7. In denominational schools in some cases a parent 
may possibly not be able to obtain for his children the 
exact kind of religious instruction which be desires. 
In Board schools he may not be able to get 
any religious instruction at all for his children, no 
matter how earnestly he may desire it, or to whatever 
extent he may have been led to expect it under the 
provisions of the Education Act of 1870. 

8. Bad as this state of things is at the present time, 
and destructive as it is of the religious rights of parents, 
it would be much worse if the School Board system 
covered the whole of the land to the exclusion of deno- 
minational schools. 

0. Such a revolution as this would place the entire 
question of religious instruction in the hands of men who, 
generally speaking, are not elected to their office on the 
ground that they are specially qualified, by education and 
experience, for superintending the work of religious in- 
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stnictioQ. They are themselves not sufficiently infonned 
in the facts, doctrines, and precepts of Holy Scripture, 
to judge of the infinite importance of the possession 
of a fair knowledge of these subjects on the part of 
children who are educated in their schools. 

10. In fact, the serious and momentous character 
of the change in the matter of religious instruction 
given in elementary schools which would result 
from the State-creation of School Boards all over the 
country, constituting such School Boards the absolute • 
authorities in deciding upon whether religious instruction 
shall or shall not be given in their schools, and if so of 
what kind it shall be, is far from fully understood by 
the English people. 

11. If a man's educational culture and moral and reli- 
gious fitness arc not the chief considerations taken into 
account in the question of whether he shall or shall not 
be elected a member of a School Board, how can it be 
expected that a public body, composed of men so 
elected, should be regarded as competent to adjudicate 
upon such important questions as whether religious 
instruction shall be given in a school under their super- 
intendence, and, if so, what shall be its quantity, its 
quality, and the method by which it shall be imparted? 

12. So far as is known, there is no evidence to prove 
that members of School Soards, either before or after 
their election, endeavour in any way to ascertain what 
are the preferences of parents in their several con- 
stituencies on the question of religious instruction, so as 
to give effect to their wishes. 

13. On the contrary, members of School Boards, once 
elected, discuss and decide upon such matters without 
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taking any census of the opinion of the parents in the 
Scliool Board district which they represent, and too often 
act with autocratic absoluteness and arbitrariness, as if 
they were not only dictators of the situation, but were 
also infallible in their decisions. 

11. Except in the case of School Boards, English law 
has certainly never yet invested any body of men with 
such arbitrary powers, in matters of religion, as to be 
legally authorised to withhold religious instruction from 
parents who, as English citizens, demand it for their 
children in schools supported by public and parochial 
funds. In Board schools in which no religious instruc- 
tion is given everything is done to meet the wishes of 
non-religious and anti -religious parents, while the rights, 
wishes, and conscientious convictions of religious parents 
are completely ignored, and treated as unworthy of con- 
sideration. 

8. 

Some Questions which may be put to 

School Board Candidates. 

1. How long have you manifested any interest in the 
work of Elementary Education ? 

2. Do you come forward as a candidate for any other 
reason than that of endeavouring to contribute to the 
best of your ability to the furtherance of elementary 
educational work ? 

8. If elected a member of the School Board, do you 
consider yourself qualified by your educational acquire- 
ments to form a judgment as to whether those on the 
educational stall of a school are doing their duty ; whether 
education within the school is being effectively given j 
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aod whether the whole business routine of the school is 
being properly conducted? 

4. If elected a member of the School Board, will you 
pledge yourself to use your best influence in the appli- 
cation of the rates to School Board purposes, in the most 
economical manner consistent with all necessary provi- 
sions for school efficiency ? 

6. If elected a member of the School Board, will you 
adhere to the strict lines laid down by the Education 
Act and regard Board schools as merely supplementary 
to, and not as superseding, existing denominational school 
accommodation in the district ? 

e. If elected a member of the School Board will you, 
therefore, in acting on these lines, undertake not reck- 
lessly to squander the rates on building unnecessary 
Board schools in wasteful competition with denomina- 
tional schools ? If any additional school accommodation 
be required, will you, subject to the sanction of the 
Education Department, consent to its being supplied, 
in whole or in part, by voluntary effort, following the 
example in this matter of the School Boards of Salisbury 
and York ? 

7. Will you, in the exercise of your office, discourage 
anything like unfriendly rivalry between Board schools 
and denominational schools, and simply treat both kinds 
of schools as supplying the educational wants of the 
people in two different but perfectly compatible ways? 

8. Will you, therefore, see in all your School Board 
transactions that voluntary schools are encouraged and 
not discouraged, and refuse your consent to anything 
being done by the Board, of which you may be a 
member, to prejudice the interests of any public 
elementary denominational school in your district f 
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9. Win you, if elected, see ihat the Board of which 
70U are a member avails itself of its utmost liberty to 
give the laigest amount of religious instruction in schools 
under its care ; so that, while the conscientious scruples 
of all parents objecting to their children receiving any 
religious instruction as a part of elementary education 
shall be duly respected, the parents who prefer religious 
instruction for their children shall at the same time 
be provided with it to the utmost limits that they may 
desire, and which it may be within the legal power of 
the Board to give ? 

10. As to the time devoted to religious instruction, 
will you see that a fair proportion of the usual school 
hours shall be devoted to it, and that it shall not be 
deliberately omitted or put aside — as has been proved 
in many instances to be the case — in order to make 
greater room for instruction in secular subjects? 



Oiven Free Education, why ought it to 

be granted on Terms consistent with 
the Maintenance and Extension of 
Voluntary Schools P 

1. Because the Slate, in the past, encour^ed the 
building and maintenance of voluntary schools to do 
the work of elementary education on their own denomi- 
national lines, long before it made any other provision 
for the education of the public. 

2. Because, on the express understanding that the 
Slate should permanently contribute to the support of 
voluntary schools, the promoters of the voluntary system 
of education were induced, at an expenditure of millions 
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of voluntary contributions, to make provision, as far 
as possible, for elementary educaticHi throughout the 
kingdom. 

5. Because to grant free educatiou on terms that 
would be practically destructive of the existence of 
voluntary schools, would be recklessly to throw away the 
vast voluntary educational school supply of the country. 

4. Because, if the voluntary schools were closed and 
the State had to provide school accommodation for the 
number of children which such voluntary schools now 
accommodate, it would involve an expenditure of some 
^^40,000,000 from rates or taxes, or from both sources. 

6. Because, in addition to this expenditure of capital 
in providing school accommodation in place of that now 
supplied by voluntary schools, the rates or taxes would 
have to be further burdened with some ^^3, 000,000 
a year for the maintenance of the new Board schools 
erected in lieu of the existing voluntary schools. 

10. 

What is the Difference in the Fositiona 
occupied by the Church of England 
and the British and Foreign Society 
School with reference to the School 
Board System ? 
Mr. A. Bourne, Secretary to the British and Foreign 
School Society, in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission upon Education, made substantially the following 
statcments^that the Board school system is more in 1 1 
accordance with the principles of the British and Foreign ( | 
School Society than any other system, and that there is 
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very little difference between the working and results 
of Board and British schools. He said that rel^ous 
teaching varies in British schools, aod must do so accord- 
ing to the coDvIction of teachers and managers, and that 
it is in no instance denominational. British schools are 
supported by the co-operatioo of all denominations, and, 
therefore, the teaching is entirely undenominational. 
He was in favour of the universal establishment of School 
Boards because they supplied undenominational schools 
and exercised compulsion, and he believed that the 
majority of his committee held the same view. 

Mr. Bourne said the British and Foreign School Society, 
nevertheless, stilt continues to exist because some Boards 
adopt the secular principle, and some denominational 
teaching. According to the evidence of Mr. Bourne 
before the Royal Commission, the committee and the 
supporters of the British and Foreign School Society 
can generally obtain in Board schools, at the cost of 
the ratepayers, all that they want with respect to religious 
instruction, provided that they can secure the election 
of a Board which will allow such instruction to be given 
in its schools. No wonder then that, in some cases, 
supporters of the British and Foreign School Society, 
not only make little effort to maintain their own schools, 
but actually close them with the ulterior view of intro- 
ducing the School Board system. 

Bel^onB and Feouniary Interests whioh Snppor- 

ters of Britisli Solioola have in the Extension 

of Board SoIiooIb. 

A most important point to be noted is this. Given 

that such religious instruction as has been above stated 

could be secured in Board schools, the whole religious 
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programme of the British and Foreign School Society, 
would actually be embodied in and carried out by the 
School Board system. This would be done at the 
expense, in the greater part, of Churchmen as ratepayers. 
Nonconformists would have to bear but a very small 
share of the cost Thus, in such a case, not only would 
there be religious teaching in Board schools established 
by statutory powers, but religious teaching of only a 
certain kind, approved, in most cases, by a mere minority 
of the ratepayers, and yet in part paid for from the rates 
by the great majority who object to such teaching. 

In that case there would be religious instruction 
sausfaclory to Nonconformists established by statutory 
powers at the expense of Churchmen as ratepayers, while 
instruction in the Church of England doctrine would be 
altogether excluded from Board schools. Even if School 
Boards availed themselves of their utmost liberty under 
the law to give, in their schools, the largest amount of 
rel^ious instruction possible, such religious instruction 
would not meet the wants of Churchmen, neither as to 
its quantity nor character, while it would amply meet 
the wants of various religious denominations who at 
present co-operate in giving indefinite religious teaching 
in a Bridsh school. 

The very diversity of religious opinions held by the 
committee of management of a British school renders it 
impossible for the members to agree upon a programme 
of religious instruction that would be more satisfactory, 
to all of them, than may at present be obtained in a 
Board school, maintained by the rates. 

Thus it can easily be understood that the supporters of 
the British and Foreign School Society schools have a 
religious and pecuniary interest in the extension of Board 
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schools. This will explain how ready they are in 
certain places to close their schools, in order to create 
thereby a deficiency in school accommodation, with the 
■view of bringing in a School Board, and handing over to 
it their schools, which they had hitherto supported by 
their voluntary contributions, henceforth to be main- 
tained by the rates, with precisely the same advan- 
tages as to religious instruction, secured to themselves 
under the rates, that they had previously to pay for 
out of their own pockets. It will be seen that in the 
elementary education battle of the future, as between 
the voluntary' and School Board systems, the conflict will 
be waged chiefly between the supporters of Church, 
Wesleyan and Roman Catholic schools on the one hand, 
and the advocates of the Board system on the other. 
The supporters of British and Foreign schools may 
be regarded as altogether out of the conflict. They are, 
in fact, more on the side of the School Board than on 
that of the voluntary system. 

11. 
The Alternative Senses in wMcli Mr. John 
Uorley's Scheme of Free Education 
has been understood, and reasons why 
the Electors should TOte agfainst it in 
either sense. 

Mr. John Horley'a FropoBale with Beferenoe to 
Denominational Schools aa a Condition of 
Free Education. 

On February 21, 1890, a discussion on the subject 
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of Free Education took place in the House of Commons. 
In the course of the debate, and just before the House 
divided, Mr. John Morley, as one of the chiefs of the 
Radical party, startled the House by announcing, not 
only on his own behalf, but on behalf of the party he 
represents, that in their scheme for free education they 
would admit the right of certain denominational schools 
to State recognition and State aid, on condirion of their 
being in future conducted upon strictly denominational 
lines, and that they should receive as scholars no children 
but those whose parents belonged to the religious body 
with which such denominational schools were identified. 
Mr. Morley referred to Roman Catholic and Jewish 
schools as illustrating the kind of schools that he meant. 
He did not, however, in his speech, mention Church of 
England or Wesleyan schools as being included in the 
denominational schools of which he spoke. Since 
then it has been both alleged and denied that his words 
may be interpreted in that sense. 

Subsequent statements, however, made by Mr. Morle/s 
political friends would lead to the belief that in what he 
stated he meant to convey the idea that he would, as a 
part of his plan of free education, continue the Govern- 
ment grant to the Church and all other denominational 
schools. He would do so, however, on the condition 
that they received no children as scholars hut those 
whose iiarents, in the case of Church schools, were 
members of the Church of England, and, in the case 
of other schools, belonged to the religious body with 
which such schools were identified. But whether Mr. 
Morley meant to extend his toleration and patronage to 
Jewish and Roman Catholic denominational schools 
only, or to Church, Weslejan, and other denominational 
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schools as well, his proposed concession to them with its 
accompanying conditions is, in either case, objectJonable 
in itself; and in its workings would prove to be most 
obnoxious. 

I. Supposing, then, that Mr, Morley intends to con- 
tinue Government grants to Roman Catholic and Jewish 
denominational schools only, as a part of his scheme of 
free education, why should such an extraordinary scheme 
be opposed by the constituencies and electors through- 
out the kingdom? 

1. Mr. Morley's scheme of free education 
should be opposed, because to confer such excep- 
tional and exclusive statutory privileges upon the 
schools of two religious sections of the public, 
and at the same time to shut out from such 
privileges the schools belonging to the Church and 
other religious bodies, would be a flagrant instance 
of unjust legislation in favour of the religious 
opinions of Roman Catholics and Jews ; while it 
would inflict upon Churchmen and members of 
other religious bodies civil and religious disabilities 
solely on the ground of their not belonging to the 
Roman Catholic or Jewish communion. 

2. Mr. Morley's scheme of free education should be 
opposed, because it would support denominational 
schools by public money, the educational advantages 
of which schools would be available only to a com- 
paratively small proportion of the people. From 
these schools the children of the poor and the 
working classes, whose parenls were neither Jews 
nor Roman Catholics, would, in case their parents 
wished them to attend them, be rigidly excluded. 
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3. Ml, Money's scheme of free education should 
be opposed because it would be an actual selection 
of Roman Catholic and Jewish elementary schools, 
out of all other elementary schoob in England and 
Wales, for the receipt of what would be practically 
an endowment on purely religious grounds, and all 
this at the expense of the other religious sections of 
the public, who would have to pay not only for 
the religious disability thus unjustly inflicted on 
themselves, but also for special rights and privi- 
leges denied to themselves but conferred upon two 
religious bodies of the community. 

4. Mr. Moricy's scheme of free education should 
be opposed because it would be openly establishing, 
by legislation, religious inequality in its most odious, 
aggravating, and intolerable form; a religious 
inequality which English parents of other religious 
bodies would indignantly resent, and against which 
they would in all probability de&antly rebel. 

6. Mr. Morle/s scheme of &ee education should 
be opposed because it would be a national declara- 
tion that while in a scheme for free education the 
religious opinions of Jews and Roman Catholics 
were entitled to Parliamentary consideration and 
concession, the religious opinions of Churchmen 
and Englishmen belonging to other religious bodies 
were to be treated either as unworthy of Par- 
liamentary recognition, or as opinions that might 
be safely treated with deliberate indiOference. 

6. Mr. Moricy's scheme of free education should, 
apart from the foregoing reasons, be opposed 
because it is a scheme so endrely contrary to his 
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hitherto stroDgly avowed political principles, and 
the principles of the Radical party, that it must be 
taken as having an uherior end in view, and that 
is, the ultimate exiinctioQ of all Church and deno- 
minational schools other than those selected foi 
special recognition. 
II. But given that Mr. Moiley intends to mclude in 
his scheme of free education the continuance of the 
Government grant to alt strictly Church and other 
rigidly denominational schools belonging to the different 
religious bodies on these conditions, namely : (i) That no 
denominational school shall admit scholars but those 
whose parents are members of the Church of England, 
or of the particular religious body, as the case may be, 
to which the school may belong; and (a) that there 
shall be a free Board school in every parish — why should 
the electors of the country oppose such a scheme of 
free education ? 

1. The electors of the country should oppose it, 
because such a scheme would unfairly limit the 
hberty which the trust deeds of ell Church and 
other denominational schools allow to their man- 
agers ; the fact being that, whOe these trust deeds 
reserve the right to managers to communicate reli- 
gious instruction to all children whose parents do not 
object to their receiving it, such trust deeds permit, 
and the Education Act requires, all children to attend 
the schools subject to the protection of the conscience 
clause, which exempts them from receiving any reli- 
gious instruction to which their parents may object. 

2. The electors of the country should oppose it 
because such a scheme would inflict a disability on 
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deoominational schools, to which they are not now 
subject, by prohibiting them froin receiving children 
as scholars who now have the legal right to attend 
them, and do attend them. 

3. The electors of the country should oppose 
it, because such a scheme would inflict civil and 
religious disability upon parents by taking from 
them the liberty of choice of the school to which 
they shall send their children ; by prohibiting them 

.from sending their children to schools of their pre- 
ference on the grounds that such schools do not 
belong to the religious body with which they them- 
selves are identlAed ; and, further, by leaving them 
the only alternative of sending their children to fiee 
Board schools to which they may conscientiously 
object, not only because they wish to pay for the 
education of their children, but because there may 
be no religious instruction given in such Board 
school; or, if so, that such instruction may be of a 
character of which they do not approve. 

4, The electors of the country should oppose it 
because the scheme would involve the expenditure 
of a laige annual amount of public money in the 
supply and maintenance of scliools reserved only 
for the benefit of a comparatively small part of the 
population ; admission to, and exclusion from, which 
would be decided solely by the application of a 
religious test involving an inquisitorial inquiry as to 
the religious opinions of parents, the result of which 
would constitute a qualification or disqualification 
for their children's admission to the schools. 

6. The electors of the country should oppose 
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Mr. Motley's scheme because it would iavolve a most 
vexatious inquisition into the religious opinions of 
parents of a far more complicated character than 
the simple taking of a religious census, a proposal 
to which the Radical party have hitherto suongly 
objected and which they have strenuously opposed 
in every possible way. 

6. The electors of the country should oppose it, 
because by the existence of two schools in the 
same parish, distinguished one from the other by the 
opposite characteristics of " fee schools " and 
"free schools," "voluntary schools" and "Board 
schools," " religious schools " and, possibly, " non- 
rel^ious schools," an odious and hostile class or 
caste feeling would be engendered, constituting a 
chasm of separation between the children attending 
each school, which it is to be feared would be 
mutually bridged over only by angry feuds. 

7. The electors of the country should oppose 
it, because inquisition into the religious opinions 
of parents, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
they may send their children to a particular volun- 
tary school, would not only be an act of odious 
aggression upon individual religious liberty, but the 
object sought by such an undue interference with 
the personal Ubecty of the subject would be 
piactically unattainable. 

8. For instance, what proof would be required from 
parents callii^; themselves members of the Church 
of England, and therefore claiming to send their chil- 
dren to an elementary Church of Ejigland school, to 
show that they were really members of the Church as 
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they claimed to be ? Would it be requited of them 
to produce a certificate of their Baptism, or of their 
Confirmation, or of their being communicants, or 
would they have to produce certificates of all three? 
Then would they be disqualified if they occasionally 
attended a Dissenting chapel; or, given that the 
parents had been brought up Dissenters, and so 
perhaps were neither baptised nor confirmed, but 
preferred that their children should attend a Church 
of England school, would Mr. Morley's scheme 
prohibit them from availing themselves of their 
preference ? Or, suppose parents held general 
religious opinions, but were unattached to any 
religious body, and wished their children to attend 
a Church of England school, would Mr. Morley's 
scheme allow them to do so ? 

9. The electors of the country should oppose 
it, because Mr. Morley's scheme would emphasise 
and bring into undue prominence the differences in 
religious opinions that already exist more or less 
between Churchmen and Nonconformists, and 
between Nonconformists and non-religionists in 
almost every parish, and would engender a chronic 
state of feud in religious matters amongst those 
who, though now differing from one another in their 
religious opinions, are, it is hoped, increasingly 
becoming more tolerant, large-minded, and large- 
hearted towards one another with respect to those 
points on which they so differ. 

10, The electors of the country should oppose 
it, because Mr. Morley's scheme would offer a 
premium to the spirit of mere sectarian rivalry and 
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proselytisro, seeing that those who are opposed to 
Church schools and wish for their extinction would 
be unceasing in their efforts to reduce the number 
of children who attend them, by winning the 
parents over to their side, while Churchmen would 
naturally endeavour not only to retain the children 
already in attendance at their schools, but if 
possible to increase their number. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

STATISTICAL TABLES OF THE EDUCATIOIT 
DEFABTMENT FOB 1S88-1SS9, AND THE 
LESSONS WHICH SUCH TABLES TEACH. 



Voluntary Schools. 

The columns of the following table numbered i, 2, 3, 
and 4, will show the rapid strides made in the work of 
providing voluntary schools from 1870 to 1888. The 
figures within the periods named shewing the number of 
schools, amount of school accommodation, and average 
attendance, are all evident facts which tell their own 
impressive story of how the supporters of voluntary 
schools throughout the country must have striven to 
supply the means of public elementary education through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, instead of leaving 
the educational ground to be taken possession of by 
School Boards. 

These columns will also present the reader with the 
comparative differences, within the years indicated, of 
the annual increase in the total income from endowments, 
voluntary contributions, school-pence, and Government 
grants, and also the income per scholar in average attend- 
ance, and the proportionate amount of that income 
derived from the different sources enumerated, together 
with the annual cost per scholar in average attendance. 
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Board Schools. 



The following table shows the increase in school 
accommodation provided in Board schools since 1870. 
In the columns numbered i, z, and 3, the figures show 
the comparative prepress made within the periods named 
by the School Boards throughout England and Wales 
in supplementing the existing school accommodation. 

On comparing tables I. and II. the following facts will be 
evident : that the total voluntary school accommodation, 
as will be seed from column 1 of table I. in 1870 pro- 
vided school places for 1,878,584 children ; but the third 
line of column 3 will show that in 188S voluntary school 
accommodation had increased to 3,5471073 places for 
school children, showing that between 1870 and 1888 
the voluntary schools had provided additional accommo- 
dation for 1,668,489 scholars ; while table II. column 3, 
line 3, will show that within the years named the School 
Board system, with all the unlimited resources of the 
rates at its disposal, provided school accommodation 
for only 1,809,481 children. Thus it will be seen, on 
comparing tables I. and II. that from 1870 to 1888 the 
additional school accommodation provided by the erection 
of voluntary and Board schools fiimished school places for 
3,477,970 children. 

But the following points of contrast between the volun- 
tary and Board systems, in the work of supplying school 
accommodation, must be here specially noticed. The 
additional voluntary school accommodation provided 
since 1870 with school places for 1,878,584 children 
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has been supplied solely by voluntary contributions 
mth the exception of a comparatively small Govern* 
ment building grant ; while the school accommodation 
affording school places for 1,809,481 in Board schools 
has been provided exclusively from money borrowed on 
the security of the rates. Up to the ist of April, 1889, 
School Boards in England and Wales had contracted 
7,338 loans, amounting in all to £xo,6jS,!iTj, for which 
the borough and parochial rates were mortgaged. The 
repayment of the capital, with the interest thereon, con- 
stitutes a heavy charge upon the rates of some j^963,5oo, 
in addition to the annual amount over ;£3,647,ooo 
required to meet the ordinary expenditure of Board 
schools, inclusive of all the expenses incidental to the 
administration of the School Board system. 

The cost of providing school accommodation for each 
child in a voluntary school has hitherto been at the rate 
of jCs is. per scholar in average attendance, while the 
cost for providing the same accommodation in a Board 
school has been ;^iz loj. per scholar in average attend- 
ance. In the educational year ending 31st August, 1888, 
the accommodation in voluntary schools had increased 
by 33,975 school places, and in Board schools by 43,587 
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Ill 

Churoli Schoola compared with Volnntary 
Schools of other Beligious Bodies 
and Board Schools, with respect to 
Accommodation and Average Attend- 
ance, 1888. 

Sohool Aooommodatioii as Provided by the 
various Beligious Bodies and Sohool Boards. 
The following table shows — that there are 19,328 
schools in England and Wales ; that of this number the 
Church has provided 11,890; Wesleyans 555; Roman 
Catholics 917 ; British, Undenominational and other 
schools 1,376, and School Boards 4,590. 

School accommodation has been provided in these 
schools for 5,385,643 children, Ofthis total school accom- 
modation the Church supplies 2,606,886 school places 
for scholars, as against 212,389 provided by the 
Wesleyans, 329,481 furnished by Roman Catholics, 
410,495 provided by British, Undenominational, and 
other schools, and 1,826,392 supplied by School 
Boards. 

Average Attendance. 

The average attendance in the various voluntaiy 
and Board schools in the school year ending 31SI August, 
1888 was, as this table further shows : — In Church 
schools 1,669,222; in Wesleyan 131,069; in Roman 
Catholic schools 188,573; in British and Unde- 
^om)[iationaI schools 255,023; and in Boar4 schQol; 
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1,389,308, making a total average attendance for the 
year named of 3,633,094, 

It is to be noted how great is the educational area of 
the country occupied by voluntary schools as compared 
with Board scliools; and that, whether we consider 
school accommodation or school attendance. Church 
schools almost equal if they do not surpass all other 
voluntary and Board schools put together. 



Table III.— SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AND 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 1888. 



! Numberof 
Hpamtc 


ptoiHded. ; ^ ""' 


Schools connected wit h A^a- ) 

timal Society m Chutih\ 11,890 

efEn^«nd . . J . 

fVtsltyan schools . . ■ 5SS 

Roman Catholic schooU , , 917 

BritUh,Undt7u,minaliot,al,-\ , „, 

and olher schools . .) ''376 

School Board K'ao<M . 4,590 

Total ... 19,318 


2,606,886 ! 1,669,222 
111,389 131,069 

329,481 iS8,57z 
410,49s , 255,023 
1,826,392 1 1,389.208 


5.385.643 ' 3.633.CW 
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Parliamentary Grants to Voluntary and 
Board Schools, and Proportion of 
Grant per Child in Average Atten- 
dance for the Tear ending 31st August, 
1888. 

Judged by the total amount of Parliamentary grants 
given to the different schools, it will be seen — that Church 
schools stand far ahead of Board schools, and that, 
taking all other voluntary and Board schools put 
together, the Church, through her schools, may still be 
regarded as the great educator of the people. While 
receiving no aid from rates, she carries on her schools 
efficiently and at the least possible cost per scholar. 

The following table shows that the Church schools 
have a total Government grant of ^1,419,686, as agEunst 
the grants of all the voluntary schools and Board school;; 
put together, amounting in all to ^1,146,42^ ; and yet 
Church schools have a smaller Parliamentary grant per 
scholar in average attendance than aU the other volun- 
tary and Board schools. How is this ? An answer, at 
least partially explanatory of the fact, is that Wesleyan 
and British schools are comparatively eclectic, arid so 
their fees, as a rule, are much higher than those of Church 
schools, and they have, compared with Church schools, a 
small percentage of non-paying scholars. Further, through 
their high fees, often amounting to gd. per week, they are 
less dependent upon voluntary subscriptions for the re- 
ceipt of the full Government grant of 1 71. 6d. per head ; 
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whereas the Church and Roman Catholic schools have 
the greatest proportion of the children of the very poor, 
As to Board schools, they have unlimited resources 
of income from the rates, and therefore they are not 
liable to lose any part of the full grant of lys. 6d. per 
scholar through any falling off in the amount of income 
locally provided. 

Table IV.— PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS, 18S8. 





AususlJi.iBSS. 


RatEofgmnl 
p=t scholar 


Schools eoonected with l^atanal) 
SocUty or Church of En^aM .\ 
Wesl^ian schools 
Roamn Catholic schools 
Biithh, Undenemitialionai, andl 

ScVol Soard K^ooh '. '. '. 


MI9.686 

115.707 
160,630 

1,248,208 


£ '■ d. 
17 of 
017 81 
17 I 
17 s! 

018 .1 


Total . . . 


3,166.110 


017 6i 



Parliamentary Orants to all Schools for 
the Tear ending 31st December, 1888, 
compared with Orants made in 1887, 
and a Statement of Total Orants &om 
1838 to 1888. 

This table, column i, shows not only the amounts of 
Government grants received by all the voluntary and Board 
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schools duTing the educatioaal year ending 31st August, 
1888, but also the different amounts of grants given 
to all schools respectively from the year 1839 to the 
year 1888. It will be seen by the figures ia the first 
line, column 4, what a very large amouot was the 
total grant within that period given to Church of England 
schools in comparison with the grants given to all other 
schools. The total amount of Government grants to 
Church of England schools within that period was 
^^27,858,783 igs. 91/.; while the grants made to the 
other voluntary schools and to the Board schools put 
together amount within the period named to only 
;^3o,278,i85 10s. zd. 

It must be understood that the amount of Government 
grants received by the Church of England in excess of 
the total grants to all other schools, represents a 
corresponding voluntary expenditure on the part of 
Churchmen in the work of school-building, enlargement, 
and maintenance, over and above the work done by all 
other religious bodies and School Boards within the 
years named. It is to be noted from columns 3 and 3 
that the schools whose Government grants have not 
only not increased, but actually decreased for the year 
ending 31st December, 1888, are British, Undenomi- 
national, and other schools. The decrease in their 
Government grant in the year named compared with 
that of the preceding year amounted to ;^3,902 17J. 64., 
the inference being that British Schools are gradually 
losing their scholars, or are succumbing to the School 
Board system, and being transferred to School Boards. 
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VI. 



Sources of Aggregate Annual Income of 
Voluntary and Board Schools, with 
the Amounts derived firom each Source, 
1888. 

From the following table will be seen not only the 
total incomes of all the voluntary and Board schools in 
England and Wales, but also the various sources of their 
incomes. The sources of income of the voluntary schools 
are — endowments, voluntary contributions, children's 
pence, paid by the parents and in many cases by the 
guardians of the poor, and the Government grants, but 
they do not receive a farthing from the rates. 

The Board schools derive their income from — children's 
school-fees. Government grant, and rates; but it will 
be seen that by far the larger share of their income 
conies from the rates. The School Board rate for the 
maintenance of Board schools alone, exclusive of all 
other incidental expenditure chargeable to the rates on 
their account, was for the year ending 31st December, 
1888,^1,231,787 "■4^- 

The headings of the different columns i to 7 of the 
following table indicate the sources of the entire 
incomes of all classes of schools; while column 8 
shows the total amount of the income of each 
class of schools ftom all sources. Thus the first line 
right across all the columns shows the entire income of 
Church of England schools ; the second line the income 
of Wesleyan schools ; the third line of Roman Catholic 
schools ; the fourth tine of British and Undenominational 
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schools ; and the fifth line of Board schools, and the 
sources whence all their incomes arc derived; while 
the last line shows us the total amounts which all the 
schools put together derive from differert sources, indi- 
cated by the headings of the columns. 

VII. 

Expenditure of Voluntary and Board 
Schools compared, showing Bates of 
Income and Expenditure per Schohir 
in Avera^ Attendance, 1888. 

The following table, showing Che expenditure of all 
the voluntary and Board schools, is strikingly illustrative 
of the difference in the principles of economy on which 
voluntary and Board schools are conducted. 

For a teaching staff necessary for an average attendance 
of 1,669,222 scholars in Church of England schools the 
salaries paid, as will be seen from column i, amounted 
to ^^3,391,239, while the salaries in Board schools with 
an average attendance of only 1,389,208 scholars amount 
to the large sum of _;^2,4i6,23i. The figures in the 
first line of column 6 show that the cost per child in 
average attendance at a Church of England school was 
£^\ \(>s. 3^1^., while the figures in the last line of the 
same column inform us that the cost of each child in 
average attendance at a Board school was £^2 4^. 7^ 
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VIII. 



Abstract of Income of Church of England 
Schools inspected for Annual Orants 
between 1st September, 1878, and 
31st August, 1888. 

Column I of the following table shows that the 
income from endowments has steadily increased between 
1878 and 1888, though there has been a decrease 
in the voluntary contributions within the same period 
as is shown by column 2. The gradual but marked 
increase in the income from school-pence is evident 
from column 3. Column 5 shows how greatly the 
total income of Church schools from local sources has 
increased within the ten years named, the total income 
being ;£i,63o,499 as against ^,^1,483,284 in 1879. 
The income fiom Government grant in 1SS8 was 
;^i, 383,299 as against the Government grant in 1879, 
which was only ;^i,oa9,a2i. The total increase from 
all sources within the ten years was ^£3, 013,798 as 
against ;^2,5i2,S0S in 1879. 

The total income of Church schools within the years 
named was ^27,956,898 derived from the following 
sources: — _;^i, 303,445 from endowments, ^^5,846, 703 
from voluntary contributions, ;£8,272,g35 from school- 
pence; and from other sources ^^298,732, making a 
total income from all local sources of ^£15,721,815, to 
which is to be added the total Government grants 
of ;£ia,235,o83. Columns 10 and 11 show the 
number of schools inspected in each year, with 
the average number of scholars in attendance ; 
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while columns 8 and 9 show the rates of income and 
expenditure on behalf of each child in average attend- 



Table VIII.— income of CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
SCHOOLS RECEIVING GRANTS, 1878-1888. 
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IX. 



Abstract of Income of Wesleyan Schools 
izispected for Annual Grants between 
1st September, 1878, and Slst Augrnst, 
1888. 

From column lo, line i, it will be seen that the 
number of Wesleyan schools inspected in 1879 was 
578, and the number inspected in 1888 was 553, show- 
ing a considerable decrease in the number of schools 
within the period named. But though the number of 
schools, within that time, shows a decrease in 188S 
compared with 1879, it will be seen from column ir 
that the number of scholars in average attendance in 
1888 was 131,223 against 122,183 in 1879. 

In considering the income, on looking at column t, we 
find that the amount from endowments was ;^646 in 1888 
as against £60$ in 1879, and that the total income 
from endowments during the ten years was ^£5,656. 
Column 3 shows a considerable decrease in the income 
from voluntary contributions in 1888 compared with 
1879. The income in 1888 was _£is,682 from this 
source as against j^i7,9S9 'o 1879. 

The total income from voluntary contributions during 
the ten years, was ^161,122. Column 3 shows a very 
great increase in the school-pence in 1888 as compared 
with 1879, the mcome from that source in 1888 being 
;£i04,4i2 as against ^£94,326 in 1879; the income 
from school-pence within the ten" yean being 
;£r,oo3,476. The income from other sources is indi- 
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cated in column 4, the total amount in the ten years 
being £34A^o- 

The total annual income as set forth in column 5 is 
j£i24,iii in 1888 as against ;^ii6,t74 in 1S79, 
making a total income, within the years named, of 

;£l, 204,664. 

Column 6, setting forth the Government grant in 
each year, shows a decided advance in the income 
from this source; the grant in 1888 being ;£it4,ooi 
against ^gi,-ja8 in 1879. '^^ ^°^^ Government 
giants to Wesleyan schools, within the years enume- 
rated, amounted to ;£i,o34,444. If, then, we sum up 
the figures representing the total income from all sources, 
as set forth in column 7, we learn that in 18SS the total 
amount of income was ;^238,ii3 as against ^£307,882 
in 1879. 

Column 8 shows the fluctuating rate of income per 
scholar in average attendance throughout the ten years, 
while column 9 shows the amount of that income per 
scholar which was derived exclusively from local sources. 
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Table IX.— INCOME OF WESLEYAN SCHOOLS 
RECEIVING GRANTS, 1878-1B88. 
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Abstract of Income of Boman Catholic 
Schools Inspected for Annual Grants 
between Ist September, 1878, and 
81st August, 1888. 

This table with its oumbered columns i to ii, maybe 
considered in the same manner as Table IX. giving 
as it does information under the headings of the several 
columns, and in the lines opposite each year supplying 
particulars of the same specific character with regard to 
Roman Catliolic schools, as those which Table IX. 
affords with reference to the schools belonging to the 
Wesley an body. 



Table X.— INCOME OF ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
RECEIVING GRANTS. 1878-1888. 
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XI. 

Abstract of ^come of British, irndenomi- 
national and other Schools Inspected 
for Annual Orants between 1st Sep- 
tember, 1878, and 31st August, 1888. 

This table, in columns i to ii, under their different 
headings, shows the total income of these schools for 
each specified year, within the period named, and the 
total amount of income, with the totals derived from each 
source, from 187S to 1888. Columns 10 and 11 show 
the number of schools inspected in each year, with the 
number of scholars in average attendance. Columns S 
and 9, as in the previous tables, set forth the rate of 
income per scholar in average attendance, and also the 
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proportion of income per scholar forthcoming from local 
sources. 

Tablb XI.— income of BRITISH, UNDENOMINA- 
TIONAL AND OTHER SCHOOLS RECEIVING 
GRANTS, 1878-1888. 
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XII. 
Abstract of Income of Board Schools 
inspected for Annual Grants between 
1st September 1878 and 31st Au|;ast, 
1888. 

This table with its different columns under theirseparate 
descriptive and numbered headings, may be studied pre- 
cisely in the same way as the previous tables. It affords 
information of much the same kind, with the exception 
of the additional column showing the income from rates. 
It will be seen from column 1 1 that there existed a great 
increase in the number of Board schools in i888 com- 
pared with the number in 1879 — the number in 1879 
being 3,153, while in 1888 it was 4,564. But these are 
not all newly erected buildings; they include 1,164 
voluntary schools of various kinds transferred to School 
Boards. Column 12 shows the average attendance in 
Board schools in 1888 as being 1,392,821 against 
679,082 iu 1879. 

The two columns to which particular attention is called 
are No. 4 under the heading of " Rates," and No, 9 under 
income per scholar in average attendance." 

The burden upon the rates in support of Board schools, 
it will be seen from column 4 in 1879, was ^636,792, 
while in 1888 the burden upon the rates for the same 
object was ;^i, 231,787, the total amount raised from the 
rates directly applied to the maintenance of schools within 
the years named being ;£9,403,o8o. 

But the reader, judging from this table only, 
would be seriously misled as to ihe total amount 
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annually chat^eable upon the rates for the maiateQance 
of the School Board system. The figures in column 
4 show the amounts from the rates that were spent ex- 
clusively in the maintenance of Board schools. This 
column gives no information as to the very large mone- 
tary charge upon the rales to meet the expenditure 
necessary for the whole School Board system, with its 
annual repayment of loans, interest thereupon, and the 
maintenance of ils various organisations. 

For instance in the educational year ending 1888, the 
amount raised from rales and spent exclusively in the 
maintenance of Board schools was ;^i, 231, 787, but the 
various other charges, for purposes which we have enumer- 
rated, brought up the total sum raised from rates to 
jC^i^i^'39T>* ^^^ average rate in the pound having grown 
from 6.3 pence in 1883-84 to over 711'. in the pound in 
1888, or, including all School Board expenditure from the 
rates, at the rate of ;£i iSs. 2^d. from the rates for each 
child in average attendance ; and from alt sources, at the 
rale of jQ^ js. 64. per scholar. 

* Report of Committee of Conocil on Education, 1888-9, P* 34- 
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I Xir.-INCOME OF BOARD SCHOOLS RECEIVING 
GRANTS, 1878-1888. 
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XIII. 

Sununary of Incomes of all the Public 
Elementary Schools, from Ist Sep- 
tember 1878, to 31st August, 1888. 

The following table presents us in column 8 with a 
summary of the total incomes of all the voluntary and 
Board schools, within the ten years named, as well as 
the summarised amounts from their various sources of 
income. It will be seen from the figures in the first line 
of the different columns under their several headings, 
recording as they do the total income of Church schools 
within the period stated, and the sources whence it is 
derived, how great a share of the work of elementary 
education is undertaken by the Church of England, and 
how large is the amount raised from voluntary local 
sources for the support of her schools. This amount, 
as is evident from column 6, would otherwise have to 
be supplied wholly or in the greater part from the rates 
or taxes, or from both, if voluntary schools ceased to 
exist 

It will also be seen how vastly the voluntary work of 
the Church overshadows that done by the other religious 
bodies, and how favourable to the Church is a comparison 
of her educational work with that of all the other volun- 
tary and Board schools. Column 4 shows that in addi- 
tion to the laige sums derived from children's pence 
and Government grant between 1878 and 1888, Board 
schools actually cost the ratepayers within that period the 
enormous sum of ^£^,^03,080, for their maintenance, 
exclusive of the addidonal millions required within that 
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period from the rates to defray the expense of the organ- 
isation aad administratiOD of the 2,155 ^hool Boards 
throughout the country. 

To this may be added the fact that, up to the ist 
April 1889, 1,807 School Boards had' contracted 7,338 
loans araoimling in all to ^^20,678, 877 7^, iorf. to 
provide school accommodation for 1,654,061 scholais, at 
the estimated cost of j^i2 los. for each child; and 
that for the annual repayment of this amount with the 
interest due thereon, the rates are mortgaged as security, 
and are annually chargeable. 

In contrast to these startling facts it may here be stated 
that between 1870 and 18S3, the promoters of voluntary 
education erected 1,752 schoob, with 933 teachers' resid- 
ences, affording new or improved accommodation for 
280,146 scholars, at a cost of, in voluntary contribu- 
tions, ^^1,348,169, aided by a Government grant of 
^312,200. In addition to all this, they have since 1870, 
provided 4,8c6 voluntary schools, with accommodation for 
1,388,000 children, at a cost of at least ^^6,000,000 in 
voluntary contributions, without one farthing of aid 
derived from the rates. This makes a total provision 
of school accommodadon since 1870 of 6,558 schools, 
with 1,668,146 school places, at a total cost of 
^^7,348,169, met exclusively by voluntary contributions. 

The leader can study the columns and tables 
for himself and learn to what a great extent the 
whole of the voluntary — and especially the Church — 
schools have provided for the education of the children- 
of the country from various local sources, altogether 
independent of the rates. 
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XIV. 



Summary of Expenditure of all Public 
Elementary Schools from 1st Septem- 
ber, 1878, to 31st AugruBt, 1888. 

The preceding statistical tables, showing the incomes 
of the voluntary and Board schools and the sources 
whence such incomes are derived, may be taken as 
generally indicating the totals of their expenditure during 
the ten years ending 31st August, t888, seeing that in 
most cases the income and expenditure were on the 
whole substantially about even. 

Nevertheless it may be acceptable to the reader to have 
before him the actual statement of the Education Depart- 
ment as to the total amount of that expenditure and the 
objects to which it was proportionately appropriated, 
extending over the years named. Taking the figures in the 
first and last lines of column 4, showing the total expendi- 
ture of the Church and Board schools, it wiU be seen that 
these two classes of schools cover the greatest educational 
area throughout the country. 

The Church and Board schools are, io fact, the chief 
competitors in the field of elementary education. Between 
these schools and the antagonistic principles which they 
represent, the great conflict of elementary education will be 
chiefly carried on in the future to its final issue. 
While the Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, and British, 
Undenominational, and other voluntary schools, are 
undoubtedly doing a great and important voluntary 
educational work which must be appreciated at its 
highest possible valu^ it is evident that in the coming 
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educational struggle the Church must stand in the fore- 
front of the battle, determined to resist to the utmost the 
full force of the attack made upon the voluntaiy system 
by the combined forces of opposing religionists, non- 
religionists, and an ti- religionists. The Church has 
enormous monetary vested interests at stake in the 
property of her schools, not only in the cost of their 
erection, but in the large voluntary expenditure which 
she has had to meet in order to maintain them through a 
long series of years. 

The Church for centuries occupied the educational 
field exclusively. In recent years she has borne by far 
the greatest proportion of the burden of the work, and 
has performed that work most efficiently and with high 
moral and religious ends in view. Her position is now 
menaced by her opponents who are combining their 
forces to depose her from that position which she has 
acquired through long yeara, at die cost of much labour 
and self-sacrifice, involving an immense voluntary ex- 
penditure. 

In meeting the coming attack upon the voluntary 
system it is evident that with the Church and with 
Churchmen, who have by far the greatest interest in 
the struggle, must rest the chief responsibility and duty 
of taking the lead in the work of defence. In so doing 
they will be supported by all the other religious denomina- 
tions, who regard themselves as having also large 
interests at stake in the maintenance of the vpluntary 
system of education. 
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XV. 

Coat of School Maintenance per Scholar 
in Average Attendance in Voluntary 
and Board SchoolB in Iiondon and in 
England and Wales, 1888. 

The first line of the five columns in the following 
table shows the cost of school nuuntenance for each 
child in average attendance throughout the Boa«] schools 
in the places indicated by the column headings. The 
second line gives the cost per child in average attendance 
in Toluataiy schools in the different places described by 
the headings. The four following lines of the five 
columns indicate the sources &om which the income of 
Board schools is derived, and give the amount of income 
from each source per scholar in average attendance. 
The last four lines of the five columns give the same 
particulars with reference to the sources of the incomes 
of voluntary schools and the amount per child in average 
attendance from each source. 

It will be seen from the first line of the five 
columns that the cost of maintenance per child in 
averse attendance in Board schools is highest in 
London taken by itself, the amount being ^^3 01. 6^4. 
The next highest amount per child is in England, 
including London, being £3 ss. 3J., while the average 
rate in England and Wales is ^a 4^. j^i/. Against 
these Board school figures we may, by way of economical 
contrast, with satisfaction state that the cost per child 
in average attendance in voluntary schools, is in London 
j^2 AS. i|i£, and in England and Walesl^i i6f. 4^. 
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tablb xv.-cost of school maintenance per 
scholar in average attendance in volun- 
tary and board schools in london, and 
in england and wales, 1888. 
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XVI. 
ComprehensiTO Survey of the Propor- 
tionate Income and Expenditure, per 
Scholar, in Voluntary and Board 
Schools throughout the Ohief Towns 
in England, and also in England and 
WftlBS, 1888. 
In the first part of the following important and coin- 
prehensive statistical table there b presented a complete 
surrey of the income per scholar in average attendance 
in the voluntary schciols, from school-pence, Toluntaiy 
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contributioQs, and Goverament grant ; and in the case 
of Board schools fiom school-pence, rates, and Govem- 
roent grants, as well as the expenditure for salaries and 
the total expenditure on account for each child in average 
attendance. 

The figures in the first four lines of columns i, 2, and 5, 
under voluntary schools, show the incomes which the 
Church and other voluntary schools respectively receive 
per scholar in average attendance, from school-pence, 
voluntary contributions, and Government grant. The 
figures in the same lines of columns 3 and 4 give the 
expenditures per child io average attendance, on account 
of salaries, and the total expenditure for each scholar. 

In the twelve following lines we obtain the same 
particulars of the respective amounts of income and 
expenditure per scholar in average attendance in the 
chief towns of England. The last line opposite England 
and Wales gives us the average income of the voluntary 
schools throughout England and Wales from the sources 
named, as well as the expenditure on behalf of each 
scholar in average attendance. 

From the same columns, under School Boards, we 
obtain precisely the same particulars, with the exception 
that the heading "rates '' in Board schools in column 2 
is substituted for " voluntary contributions." This table 
ought to be thoroughly studied by all who are interested 
in the subject of public elementary education, and will 
well repay, id the detailed knowledge gained thereby, 
the time and attention which may be bestowed upon it 
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tablr XVI. -comprehensive survey of the pro- 
portionate INCOME AND EXPENDITURE PER 
SCHOLAR IN VOLUNTARY AND BOARD SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE CHIEF TOWNS IN ENGLAND 
AND ALSO IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1888. 
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XVII. 
Varying: School Board Rates In Borougrha 
and Parishes in Engrland and Wales, 
1888. 

The foUowing table shows the number of boroughs 
and parishes which paid School Board rates varying 
irom less than id. in the pound to is. and above ; and 
the percentage which each class bears to the whole 
number. 



Table XVII.— VARYING SCHOOL BOARD RATES IN 

BOROUGHS AND PARISHES IN ENGLAND AND 

WALES, 1888. 
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In considering the low School Board rates which are 
paid in some boroughs and School Board districts, it 
must be home in miod that, in numbets of cases, School 
Boards have been called into existence not to supply 
school accommodation, but simply for the purpose of 
secunng, through their agencies and officers, the regular 
attendance of children at the various elcmentaiy schools. 

In such cases School Boards having no schools of 
their own arc not necessitated to impose a rate for 
school buildings and maintenance. The amount of the 
rate which they require is simply that which is necesfaiy 
to keep the oi^anisation of the Board in working order, 
that is to provide offices, pay stipends to Board clerks 
and Board inspectors, and generally to carry out the 
compulsory provisions of the Education Acts. If, 
however, through increase of the population, or through 
the closing of any voluntary schools, a deficiency in the 
school accommodation were created in any given locality, 
then the ratepayers in that locality would discover that. 
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instead of the comparatively low rate for which they are 
DOW liable they would have to pay a much lai^er rate 
for the building and maintenance of the schools which, 
in that case, would be required to supply the lacking 
school accommodation. 

With reference to the numerous School Board districts 
in which the rate ranges from ftd, to between i^. f>d. 
and zs. id the ;£, it may be remarked that when the 
subject of the introduction of School Boards was under 
discussion in 1S70, the ratepayers in these various 
districts were led to understand, as was generally the 
impression throughout the country, that the educational 
rate could scarcely, under any circumstances, exceed 
3^. in the pound. Indeed that was the maximum sum 
per pound that school supply and maintenance by 
Boards were expected to cost. 

It has, however, long since been discovered by rate- 
payers, through the heavy and increasing burden of the 
School Board rate, that such sanguine and economical 
calculations were utterly unfounded ; and that, instead 
of having to pay a sum in the pound, probably under 
as was alleged, but not exceeding ■^4., they have now, 
in some instances to pay between -is. and 31. in the £,. 
How much higher a rate may yet, in some cases, be 
levied it is impossible to say. It is evident, however, 
firom facts that have come to light as to the expenditure 
of School Boards in different districts, that there is no 
certain limit to their possible outlay in cases where, 
through absence of voluntary effort and liberality in 
erecting voluntary schools, the whole responsibility of 
providing school accommodation rests exclusively with 
School Boards. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

STATISTICS OF PUBLIC ELEHBNTABY 
SCHOOIiS FBOH Ut SEPTEMBEB, 1888, 
TO SlBt AUQ-UST, 1889, AND THE BtJDOET 
OF THE LOZTDOK SCHOOL BOABD FOB 
THE YEAB TO BE ENDED 26tli MABCH, 
1881. 

I. 

StatisticB of Public Elementary Schools 

to 31st Auguat, 1889. 
The statistics given in the preceding pages are taken 
from the Government Reports up to August 31, 1888. 
From the Return of the Education Department, 1S90, 
just issued, the following particulars are extracted with 
reference to the year ending August 31, 1889. 

SohoolB, Accommodation, and Average 

Attendance. 

1. &&W/J.— Church of England, 11,885; Wesleyan, 

556; Roman Catholic, 928 j British, Undenominational, 

&c., 1,374: School Board, 4,655. , Total number of 

schools, 19,398. 

a. School Accommodation. — Church of England, 
a,627,zi8; Wesleyan, 214,281 ; Roman Catholic, 335,648; 
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British, UDdenomination&l.&c, 413,424; School Board, 
^.877.537. Total school accommodatioD, 5^68,108. 

3. Avera^ Attmdanee. — Church of England, 1,679,490; 
Wesleyan, 132,964 ; Roman Catholic, 189,902 ; British, 
UndenomioatioDal, &c, 357,114 ; Sdiool Beard, 
ii437r055' Total averse attendance, 3,696,525. 

Income. 

1. Church of Ellwand, — Endowment,^i45, 050; Volun- 
tary contributions, ^^582,018; school-pence, ^^891,239; 
other sources, £,'^^,222. Total from local sources, 
;£ii^S3iS*9- Government grant, ^£1,423, 623. Total 
income, _^3,o76,i5i. Rate per scholar in average 
attendance, £^\ ids, d\d. ; from local sources, 191. 8d. 

2. Wesleyan. — Endowment, _;^676; voluntary contribu- 
tions, ^£17,193; school-pence, _^io6,84o; other sources, 
^£3,654. Total from local sources, ^^128,362. Govern- 
ment grant, £ii6,2ij. Total income, ^£244,579, Rate 
pec scholar in average attendance, j^i j6s. gd. ; from 
local sources, 19J. s^d. 

3. Roman Catholic. — Endowment, ;^3,459 ; voluntary 
contributions, ^67,480 ; school pence, ;^89,678 ; other 
sources, ^1,415. Total from local sources, 
;^i6i,032. Government grant, ^160,038. Total 
income, ;^32i,o6o. Rate per scholar in average 
attendance, jQ\ 13J. gd. ; from local sources, i6j. 6\d. 

4. British, Undenominational, &'c. — Endowment, 
;^20,973; voluntary contributions, ;£83,r3r; school- 
pence, ;£r7o,288; other sources, ;^Si504. Total from 
local sources, ^279,896. Government grant, ^^223,607, 
Total income, .;^503,503. Rate per scholar in average 
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attendance, £\ iSi. SJrf. ; from local sources, 

6. School ^<Mn/.— Endowment, £,%A')^\ voluntary 
contributions, ^^1,039; school-pence, ^£645,951 ; rates, 
;£i,229,o37 ; other sources, ;£so,687. Total from local 
sources, £1,930,210. Government grant, ;£i,257,8o9; 
income, £3,188,019, Rate per scholar in average 
atteqdance, £j 41. id. ; from local sources, £1 ds. lojif. 

Expenditure per Child in'Arerage Attendance. 

Church of England, £1 i6j. i\d.; Weslcyan, 
£\ i6j. 6jrf. ; Roman Catholic, £\ 13J. i\\d. ; British, 
Undenominational, &c, £1 181. (i\d.\ School Board, 

n. 

The Budget of the London School Board 
for 1890-1. 

Throughout the preceding pages our object has been 
to show the excellence of the voluntary school system 
compared with that of School Boards. 

An important point which has been strongly and re- 
peatedly insisted upon is the monetary difference between 
the two systems. 

It has been maintained that, in addition to other 
excellences, the voluntary system ensures the lowest 
expenditure consistently with school efficiency, without 
any chaige upon the rates, while the tendency of the 
Board system is to reckless extravagance of expenditure, 
entailing an ever-increasing financial burden upon the 
ratepayers. 
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It is a difficult matter to bring these &cts forcibly 
home to the minds of some people, who are not only 
prejudiced in favour of Board schools, but rashly advocate 
the doiQg away with all voluntary schools and the 
establishment of Board schools in their stead through- 
out the whole of the country. 

1. The Budget Beveala a Great Inoreaae in 
the Expenditure. 

If anything were wanting to arouse such people to a 
sense of the greatly increasing monetary responsibilities 
and burdens entailed upon the ratepayers by the Board 
system, it is supplied by the Budget of the London 
School Board for the year to be ended March 35, 1891. 

This Budget is a document full of starUing revelations 
to the ratepayers, not only as to the money payments on 
behalf of the School Board, which must be immediately 
made on account of the year 1890-1, but also as to the 
possibilities of indefinitely increasing monetary liabili- 
ties in the future for the maintenance of Board Schools, 
to which liabilities at present no limits can be fixed. 

From the Budget it appears that the expenditure as 
estimated for the year to be ended March 35, 1S91, 
will be ;£i,883,i8o, as against j^i, 715,092 in the pre- 
vious year, and as against ^^1,568,722 in tiie year which 
ended on March 25, 1889. 

a. How the Expenditure is to be Met. 

To meet this expenditure it is estimated ttrat die 
following receipts will be forthcoming — _;^34S,ooo firom 
Government grants j ^£120,000 from school pence; and 
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;£i9,900 from Other aonrces; making a total of ;^484,900, 
and leaving ^^1,403,280 to be met by the rates. 

In part payment of this amount precepts were issued 
on January 9, rSgo, for the sura of ^£677,121, and pre- 
cepts have since been issued for the payment of the 
balance, ;^726,i59. 

This necessitates the levying of a rate of from lojrf. 
to IS. ia the pound throughout the different parishes 
of the Metropolitim district. 

The people who persisted in fixing the School Board 
rate at the maximum of 31/. in the pound when the 
Board system was first introduced, will now find out their 
mistake. They will also learn that they can no more fix 
its maximum in the fitture than they have been able to 
fix it in the past. 

8. How the Honey is to be Spent. 

Of the estimated gross total expenditure of the Board, 
the largest item is, of course, that put down for the 
maintenance of day-schools, which is ^^i, 253, 500. 

This very large item comprehends some particulars 
of expenditure to which attention may be directed as 
specially interesting to the ratepayers. 

It appears that the salaries of the teachers in the 
year to be ended March 35, 1891, will amount to 
_;£9o8,ooo as against ;^835,2i7 in the year which ended 
March 35, 18S9. 

On books, school apparatus and stationery will be ex- 
pended j£s'<S°° "^ the 7^^ ending March 95, 1891. 
as against ^£311619 required to provide for the same 
items in 1888-9. 
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The amount put down for "Repairs" in 1890-1 is 
;f7S,ooo, notwithstanding that the sum expended for 
that object in the previous year was jC'j6,$ji, as against 
;£46,985 for 1888-9. 

For the year ended March 25, i8go, the following are 
the items of expenditure for each child in average attend- 
ance : On account of teachers, ^£2 10s. 6J. ; books and 
stationery, &c., 3^. gd. ; school keeping and cleaning, 
2s. gd. ; rates and rents, 4s. ; fuel and light, ii. dd. ; repairs 
of buildings, 4J. 5^. ; pupil teachers, 8^. ; sundries, i j. 8^. ; 
making a total expenditure of £,z i8j. ^d. on behaU of 
each child in average attendance. 

With, then, a total estimated expenditure of ;^i ,888, 1 80, 
of which sum ;^i,253,joowill be required for the actual 
maintenance of schools, and necessitating the levying 
of a. rate of from la^d. to is. in the pound, the ratepayers 
have not a very pleasant [vx>spect in looking forward to 
the balance-sheet of the London School Board fonSpo-i 
and further in anticipating its Budget for 1891-2. 

Truly School Board expenditure increases with leaps 
and bounds. What figures in the future may fix its limits 
it is not possible for the wit of man to say. The rate- 
payers, however, will be able, from their experience of the 
Upward tendency of their rates, to mark its rapid progress 
year by year until its increasing heavy burden becomes 
intolerable, and they cry out loudly for a much needed 
reform which will ensure a careful expenditure and 
guarantee economy of outlay with efficiency in education. 
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4. Borne Btartling Fftota as to Inoreaaed Bxpendl- 

tare and Besults. 

Here are facts which of themselves speak volumes 
against the economical management of the Board : — 

The Board has borrowed a total sum of £^,0^2,1^9. 
It has a present debt of ^^7, 248, 608, but is still con- 
tinuing to borrow large sums for the erection of new 
schools. For the repayment of loans and the interest 
thereon there will be required for the year to be ended 
15th March, 1891, ^£403,016 9/. 51^. 

The expenditure for 1887 was ^^1,113 5^. id. in 
excess of that for 1886 for educating 35,084 additional 
children. That for 1888 was ;^i 1,835 ^S^- 4^- for 
educating 8,557 additional children. That for 1889 
was ;f^37,399 lOJ, 4//. in excess of 1888 for educating 
13,916 additional children. That for 1890 was 
^115,781 13S. 10^. in excess of 1889 for 3,211 addi- 
tion il children, and the estimates for 1891 were 
^^98,358 9^. 51^. in excess of the expenditure of 1890 
for educating, as estimated, 3,759 additional children 1* 

The Board has in its schools 420,000 scholars' places. 
It spent iu 1889-90 ^^39,984 in legally compelling parents 
to send their children to school. Yet it did not secure 
a greater average attendance than 349,291, or some 81 
per cent., leaving over 70,000 children's places vacant 
in its schools. Every such place has cost the ratepayers 
at least £12 loj. to provide. 

* Report of L»ndoa School Bonrd Meeling, Tiaiei, June »7, t89a 
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[Note. — Tie figim in farenthtiei fallaaing a r^traice, dtnoU ikt 
Humiers of lie ctlumrts in Iht Staiislual Tailei in le/tici lie iufar- 
t»atio» ii lo befiiuiid?\ 

Aooomiuodatlon. 

see School Supply and Accommodation. 

Board Schools. 

Voluntary md Board progress in building (1870-1886), 48. 

Board progress (1S70-1886), 49. 

comparative progress of Church and other Voluntary schools 

and Board schools (1870-1886), 49. 
cases of York and Salisbury, 5S-60. 
cost of building and maintenance in Voluntary and Board 

schools, 105, 19S, 300. 
number of, to6. 

accommodation, attendance, and expenditure (1888), 106. 
free education m, loS. 

Voluntary and Board schools contrasted, 197-201. 
sums borroned for (188S), 199. 
rates made for (18SS), 199, aoo. 
cost af administration, 200. 
cases of Croydon and Nottingham, 30S. 
British and Foreign Society schools with respect to religious 

education, 215-17. 
interests of supporters of British schools in extension of, Zt6, 

217. 

of (1870-1888), 328-231. 

schools^ accommodation, and average attendance 
(1888), 234, 235. 
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Board Sdiocdil — {cenlinued). 

■tatUiici of PuliunenUiy granta, and rate per scholar in 

■vetage attendance (1888), 340, 34I. 
„ Parluunentorj grants (1839-1888), compared, 334- 

337- 
„ income and sootms thereof (1888), 238, 250-3, 

259, ate. 
„ expenditure (1888), 340, 341, 358-363. 
„ rate per scholar of income aijd expenditure (1888), 

340, 360, 261. 
,, incomeof(iS78-iS8S), 150-353. 

,, cost or mautlenance and how net (l888),3S9i26o. 

„ varying rates made for ( iSSS], 363, 364. 

„ London, Budget of, for the year to be ended 35th 

March, 1891, 36E-373. 

Birlceiibead. 

income and eipenditnreofVolnntaiy schools in (1888), 363. 

Binulngliam. 

income and expenditure per scholar of Voluntary and Board 
schools (18SS), 363. 

Bradrord. 

income and expenditure per scholar for Voluntary and Board 
schools (18S8), 363. 

Br^hton. 

income and expenditure per scholar of Voluntary and Board 
schools (t88S), 363. 

BrlstoL 

income and expenditure per scholar of Voluntary and Board 
schools (iSSE), 363. 

BritiBh and Foreign School Society. 

fomidedin 1808, i. ' - 

religions teaching nndenominalional, 8. 

and Church schools in relation to Board schools with respect 
to religious edacation, 3 16. 
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Britdsh and Foreign SohQOl Boaioty—(coniinueit). 

supporteis of are mterested m extension of Board sdiools, ^15- 

ai8. 
dosing their schools ind bringing in Boards to supply deftcieocy, 

215-218. 
and hsnding over their schools to the Boards, 215.--21S. 
BritiBlt, Undenominational, and other Schools. 

statistics of schools, accommodation, and average attendance 
. , - (1888), 23a, 233- 

,, of Parliamentary grants and rate per schtil^r in aver- 

. age attendance (188S), 234, 235. ' - 

„ of Parliamentary grants (1839-1S88), compared, 

-. 235-237- 
„ of income and sources thereof (iSSS), 238, 339. 
„ of expenditure (i$88], 240, 341. 
„ of rate per scholar of income and expenditure (18S8) 

240, 259-262. 
„ of income of, receiving grants (1878-18S8), 248, 251. 

ChUTOh Extension Aasooiation. 

iis right to supply lacking school accommodation, 58, Jg. 

cases of York and Salisbury, 58, 59. 

its liberty of action sanctioned by the Education DepkrtmenC, 
60. 

cases of Croydon and Nottiogham, Z08. 

Boards bcilitated the recognition of Church schools as " neces- 
sary," thereby enabling them to receive Govemment grant, 
208. 

Church Schools. 

comparative pn^ess of Church and other Voluntary schools 

and Boar4 schools (1S70-1886), 49,50. ^ 

federation of schools si^gested to prevent transfer and maintain 

their efficiency, 81. 
periodical conference of managers, 83. 
religions instruction to receive special attention, Sj. ... 
: steps to avert transfer, 84-87. 
meeting of Churchmen, 84-S7. 
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ChOTOh SdbooU—iamtinuetf}. 
valanltij rate proposed, 85. 
final precautions sgainst transfer, 86. 

appeal to Deanery Chapter or Lay and Clerical Conference, 86. 
final efforts before resorting to transfer, Sy. 
expenditure (1S11-1SS6) on building and maintenance, loz. 
tDCrea^e in number of, 134. 

systematic and cfGcient teaching given in, 131, 135. 
popular filUdes concerning, 187-194. 
why Chnrdunen should object to transfers to School Boards, 

I94rl97- 
why Churchmen should aeek to become members of School 

Boards, ao6-2o8. 
relative positions of Church and British schools with respect 10 

religious education, 315-318. 
Mr. John Morlcy's scheme of free education as applied to, 318- 

reasons whj electors should vote against it, 218-326. 
' statistics of schooU, accommodation, and average attendance 

(i888), 232, 233. 
„ of Parliamentary grants, and rate per scholar in 

average attendance (1S8S), 234, 235. 
„ of Parliamentary grants (1839-1888), compared, 

235-237. 
„ of income and sources thereof (18S8), 238-239. 
„ of expenditure (1888), 340, 241. 
„ of rate per scholar of income and expenditure (1888), 

242, 243, 262. 
I, of income of Church schnoli receiving grants (1878- 

(1878-1888), 343, 343 

ConsoioDoe Clause. 

first proposed in 1862, 13, 14. 
under the Act of 1870, 16, 17. 
ii it hooestlj' and faithfully obsoved by managers and teachers, 

168, i6t). 
Royal Commistion failed (o find evidence ol any violation of it 
in Volnntary schools, 169-172. 
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Ooiuoieaoe Olaiue — {eontiHueif). 

oalj proved instaace of its Tiolation was Id t, Boacd achool, 

170-17*. 
testimonj of disa«Dti«nt minority of Rojral Commiisiohen to its 

non-violaiion in Voluntary schools, 171. 
conclusion of tlie Commissioner on tbe subject, 172, 173. 
is the cUme effident, 173, 174. 
tny modifications of it ought not lo interfere with absolute 

freedom in common icating reli^ons instruction, 175, 17& 

Croydon Sobool Board. 

case of ceding right of supplying school accommodation, 308. 
facilitated the placing on list for Government grant of school 
built by the Chaich Extenuon Association, aoS. 

Edaoatioa Acts, 1870 to 1880. 

Fim Parliamentary proviiion for gineral elementary education, 

'S- 
the providing of necessary school accommodation made 

obligatory, 1 6. 
definition of " elementary school," i6. 
DO definition of "elementary education," i8. 
" efficient " and " suitable " schools defined by Mr. Fotster, 19. 
" SDilalMlily " defined by the instructions to ichool inspectors, 

19. 
two classes of efficient schools, 10. 
when school provisions of a district are suitable, 21. 
how the suitability of individual schools is to be ascertained, 

31. 
School Boaids and their statutory powers, 22. 
school supply explained by Mr. Forster, 23. 
powers of school supply conferred on School Board) not 

intended lo supersede voluntary efforts in the erection of 

schools, 34, 30, 
establishment of School Biiardsand their powers, 34. 
powers of the Education Department over School Boards, 15. 
number of School Boards in 1889, 17. 
Board ichook not intended to have preference over voluntary 

schools, 28, 30. 
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Bdttoation Acta, 1870 to ISSO^conffnued). 

' transfers of voluntaryschoolsto School Boards and re-transfers 

grants offered in aid of voluntary school extension, 30. 

summariEed chief provisions of the Act of 1S70, 31. 

examinations by diocesan an4 other inspectors, 32. 

dissolnliotv of School Boards, 33! 

school attendance commitlees, 34, 35. 

demand and supply of elementary ednealion, 35. 

EducBtloii Code. 

controls demand and supply of elementary education, 35. 

how originated, 36. 

must be laid on the tables of both Houses of Parliunent, 36. 

method of doing so, 3;. 

evidence on the subject before the Royal Commissioners, 38. 

required reform, 39. 

the new Code of 1S90, 41, 42. 

educational statutes required, 42, 43. 

Eleinentarjr Edaoatdon. 

origin of, was 
I. VobaUary. 
originated with private individuals, i, 
carried on by the British and Foreiijn School Society and the 

National Society, i. 
first government grants, 2. 
. , - i^^iUipn of the Education Department, 3. 
:. ^^(^v'itions on which grants were given, 3. 

grants to schools not connected with the two societies, 4. 
grants ioT school maintenance, $. 
, building grants to 1846, 5. 
number of scholars in. 1846, 6. 
'gift capitation grants, & 
total bui'ding grants (1839-1860), 7. 
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Elemeatary Kdaoatdon — (cfHtimud), 

2. Sdigioui, J, 

the Brilish and Foreign School Society snd the National 

Society essanlially religions in their umi, 7, 8. 
religions instruction given in ihdr ickools, 7, 8. 
whereia the two societies ditTered in their religions teaching, 8. 
Goremment lecc^ised religious instruction, 9. 
refusal of grant to a secular scdool, 9, 

3. Denomaiatiottal, to. . 

ansoccessrul attempts to foiind a normal school, 10. 

the Church left to impart religions instruction, 10. 

management clauses, II. 

conscience clause first proposed in 1862, 13, 14. 

Statutory and Education Departmrot ba^s of provisions for 

supplf aod control of, 35. 
provision for, in 18S6, 45-501 
elemcntuy schools, 45. 
training colleges, 46. 

Elementary Soboola. 
sUtiitics of, in 1SS6, 45. 
building grants (1839-1882), 47, 
voluntary contributions to meet building grants, 47. 
voluntary conlribntioni for building without grants, 47. 
voluntary and Bo«rd progress in building, 1870 to 1886, 48. 
" public elementary," and " efficient and suitable," 67. 
statistics of, from ist September, 1SS8, to 31st August, 1889, 
265-268. 

Endowments. 

ftll public elementary schools (1888), 238, 239 (i). 

Church schools receiving grants, 1878-1S88, Z42, 243 (l). 

Wesleyan schools, 244-246 (l). 

Roman Catholic schools, 247, 248 (1). 

British, Undenominational and other schools, 248, 249 (■)■ 

Board schools, 250-251 (i). 

all public elementary schools (1878.-1888), 253-255, 260 ((). 
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Expenditure. 

public eleinenUi7 schools fiSSS), compiled, 240, 241, 256-258. 
„ {1S7S-188S), 356-358. 

Federation of Ohuroli SohoolB. 

a means oTpreventitig tiansTer to School Boards, and of maiii' 
taining their efficienc]', Si. 

vigilance committees to repl^ to misstatements on the platform, 
in the press, or in Parliament, 8z. . 

mg^estions for maintenance, 85. 

common fund should be fonned, 82, 83. 

paiodical conferences of managers, 83. 

religiouc instmction to receive special attention, 83. 

proposed statuloiy or code alterations to be scrutinised, S3, 

special steps to avert transfer, 84, 85. 

meeting oi Churchmen, 84, 85. 

resolutions to a.49ist, 85. 

voluntary rale suggesled, 85. 

final precaatione against transfer, 86, 87. 

appeal to the Deanery Chapter or Lay and Qcrical Con- 
ferences, 86. 

final eflbrts before restorting to transfer, 87. 

Dotiiication to bishop and archdeacon, 87. 

Free Eduoatu^n. 

by whom deiuanded, 8S-9a 

certain fees are paid by Guardians of Poor, 89. 

should be provided bjr the State when parents unable to pay, 

89. 
limits to, 91. 

abolition of income from school-pence, 92, 93. 
how deficiency of income proposed to be supplied, 93, 94, 105. 
in any case the rights of Churchmen as to management and 

religious teaching must remain intact, 98, 99, 214. 
possible breach of trust by Government interference, 99. 
inaccuracy of phrase, 106. 
in Board schools only, toS. 
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Pre6 ]gduo8tion— {«>«A«KnO. 

in all schools, 109, 

declaration of the Government on the subject, IIJ. 

Mr. John Moiley's scheme, 318-126. 

reasons nh]r electors should vote against it, 310. 

Oovenunent Qrant. 

firat made towards school buildings in 1833, 2. 

exclusiveljron recommendatioDoflhetnoeducationalcocieties, 1. 

increftsed in 1839, 3. 

conditions of, 3, 4. 

first made towards school maintenance in 1846, 5. ' 

amount of. 5. 

total for building (1S39-1860), 7. 

religious instruction an essential condition of, 9. • 

liist made for general elementarjr edncation, in 1870, 15. , 

towards school building and maintenance to 1863, 45, 46, 47, / 

48. 
to training coll^^es np to 1863, 46. 
to xD schools, and rate per scholar in average attendance (1S88), v' 

334. 23S. a6o-262 (5). 
to all schools, 1839-1888, 235-237. 
to all public elementary schools (1888), 338, 239 (6). ■'' 
Church schools receiving (187S-1S8S], 342, 243 (6). 
' Wesleyan schools „ „ 344-346 (6). 

' Roman Catholic schools „ 347, 148 (6). 

^ British, denominational, and other schools, receiving (1878- 

1SS8), 248, 249 (6). 
all public elementary schools [1S78-1888), 253-255 (7]. 
HuU. 

income and expendiluM per scholar of voluntary and Baud 

schools (1888), 363. 



public dementary schools (18 
3S3-2SSi 260-263. 
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Inoome — {continued) 

Church schools receiving grants (1878-188S), 143, 143. 
Wesl^an tchooli „ „ 344, 245. 

Roman Catholic schools „ „ 247,348. 

Briibh, andcDomiiutioiml, and other schools, receiving grants 

(1887), 348, 249. 
Board schools „ „ 250, 252, 

All public elemental; schools (1878-1888)^ ^SS-^SS- 

Jevish Schools. 

free education in, as proposed by Mr. John Morlej, 219. 

reasons why electors should vote against it, 310-224. 
Eilbum Sisters. 

right to supply lacking school accommodation, 59, 

cases of York and Salisbury, 58, 59. 

school built by them supplies intentionally created deficiency, 
find is approved otby the Government, 59. 

consequent grievance of Church opponents, 59. 

BCiion of the Sisters unctioned by the Education Department, 
60. 
Leeds. 

income and expenditure of Voluntary and Board schools {18SS), 

IiiTerpooi. 

income nnd expenditure of Voluntary and Board schools (1888), 

262. 
Iiooal SouroQB of Inoome of 

Church of England schools receiving grants (1878-1888), 242, 

243 (5)- 
Wesleyan schools receiving grants (1S87-18S8), 244, 346 (5). 
Roman Catholic schools ,, „ 347, 248 (j). 

British and undenominational and other schools recriving 

grants (1887-1888), 24S, 249 (s). 
Board schools receiving graals, 250, 352 (6). 
all public elementary schools (1878-1888), 253-257 (6). 
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lK>ndOD. 

Beard Sclaeh. 
cost of, contrasted with that of London voluntary schools, 198, 

199, 359, 260. 
cost of adminisl ration, 198, 199. 
maintenance and how met (t8S8), 259, 260. 
London School Board Budget for th« year to be ended 25ih 
March, iSgi, 

Voltmtery School]. 
income and expenditure of, 198, 199, 259, 260. 

Haintenanoe. 

cost of per child in average attendance in Voluntary and Board 
schools in London, Englaiid and Wales (188S), 259, 260. 

HanagemeiLt Olausei. 
first proposed in 1847, il. 
object was to secure for lay subscribers a share in manage- 

helped to strengthen the denominational system, 12, 13. 

Uanoheater. 

income and expenditure of Voluntary and Board Schools (1888), 
360-262. 

n'atlonal Society. 
founded In 1811, I. 
carried on and extended the whole elementary education of the 

country, I, 2. 
first called the attention of the State to the importance of the 

obtained in 1833 the first Parliamentary grants towards build- 
ing. 2, 3. 
grants made upon its reports, 3, 4. 
increase of the Society's schools in 1S46, 6. 
, religions teaching was denominational, 8, 10. 
represented the Church of England in the work of elemealary 
education, 8. 
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ITational Boaiatf-ifontinuetf). 

its ednotioiULl work led (o ihc Stttte maUng fjtanti on the 

condition of religioiu instruction being an essential part of 

elementajy education, ?, 8, 9. 
management clanscf proposed bjr the State, 11-13. 

IVew EduoatioiL Code for 18B0. 

audit and inspection of Toluntar; school accounts, iii. 
non-reiideutial day training colleges, 121. 

ITottii^ham Sohool Board. 

case of ceding right al supplying school accominodatioQ, 107, 208. 
facilitated the placing on list for Government grant of school 
built by the Chuich Extension Association, 107-108. 

Ffu?liaiiieiitair7 Qrant. 
see Government grant. 

Prestoa. 

income and eipenditnre of rolnntary schools in iSSS, 360-262. 

Bates paid to 

Board schools (i838), 33S, 239 (2), 260. 
Board schools (1878-1888), 250, 252 (4). 
raiying School Board rates in boroughs and parishes (1888) 
263-265. 

Religious and ICoral Training. 

ceai«d in 1870 to be a condition of Govemment maintenance 

present law as to, in voluntary elementary schools, 123, 123. 

and in Board schools, 124, 125. 

as given in Voluntary and Board schools contrasted, 125, 127. 

is Uie country in favour of it in elementary schools, iz8; 129. 

dispetised with by only a few Boards on their own responsi- 
bility, 129. 

returns on the subject made to Royal Commission, 130^ 131. 

provision for in Church schools iniperior to that In all other 
voluntary schools, 131-133. 
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Religious and Koral Training— (foxfiffwei). 

in Chnrdi schools testified to bj the disienlient minority of 

Ibe Royl Commission, 133-13S- 
v>lue of hai gceatly Increued since 1870, 134, 135. 
is artntiary ind uncertain in Board schooli, 135, 136. 
conclusion of the Royil Commisiioners, 136, 137. 
they hope Board schools will rise to a biEher stutdud in, 137. 
prccautiant by Education Department to guard against the 

erroneons impression that die Slate ditcotuages religions 

leaching in elementary schools, 13S. 
ia Volnntaty icbooU is not paid fbi by Government grant, 

while in Board sdioolsit is paid fiir bj Board rate, 139- 141. 
testimony of Royal Commissionen on the inbject, 140. 
y to the individual, 141. 

:o sodely, 143. 
y between employer and employed, 143. 
has always been an essential part of English education, 144. 
result of non-education in religious tmths, I45. 
some representative opponents of, 146. 
did not in their evidence represent the withes of the English 

people, 147-148. 
evidence as to the great value which parents attach to religions 

inslmction beiog given to their children in day-schools, 148. 
replies to questions sent out on the subject, 148. 
Boards rejecting religious instruction are generally elected on 

strict political lines, 149, 
objectors allq;e that it may be eflidently obtained from other 

sources, 149, 150. 
could religious ttaching of children be safely lefl to patents, 

ISO, 151. 
can be given effectively only by trained teachers, 151, 152. 
could it not be given by the various religious bodies, 153, 154. 
on Sunday afternoons in Church, 154. 
best method of instruction is catechetical, 155. 
recourse to formularies by bodies outside the Church, 156. 
misrepresentation of the Church catechism, 157, 
influence upon society by the tmths set forth in the baptismal 

covenant, 158, 159. 
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Bellgioiu and Uoral TraiaiBg—{ct»tii»uea). 

fdsion oC different classes of society by the Church's religious 
leaching, 159-161. 

Aposiles' Creed as supplying the simplest passible foim of 
belief, 161, 162, 

teaching and influence of the Lord's Fnya, l6a, 163. 

influence of the Ten Commandments on English law, 163-165. 

influence on the public life of England by Ibe Church's incul- 
cation of duty, 165-167. 

findings of the Royal CoDimissioners, lSz-186. 

Boards ace Slate constituted anthoiities over leligions instruc- 
tion given in their schools, 208-3IZ. 

difleient poeitioas of Church and British and Foreign schooU 
towards Board schools, 215, 216. 

interest of supporters of British schoob in extension of Board 
schools, 216^18, 

Boman Catholic Bchoola. 

comparative progress (1870 to 1886], 5a 
free education in, as proposed by Mi. John Morley, 219. 
reasons why electors should vote against It, 320-222. 
statistics of schools, accommodation, and average attendance 
(1888), 232, 233. 
„ of Pailiunentary grants and rate per scholar in 
average attendance (18S8), 334, 235. 
of Parliamentary grants (1839-1S88) compared, 

235-237- 
of income and sources thereof (188EJ, 238, 239. 
of Mpenditure (1888), 240, 241. 
„ of rate per scholar of income and expenditure (1888), 
240, 241, 247, 248. 
of income of, receiving grants (1878-1880^, 247,248. 

Boyal Commiasioii on Elementary Education, 
a thoroughly representative body, 178. 
their findings and recommendations on the following subjects 1 — 

snpidy of schools, 179, 80, 

school management, 161. 

trajning colleges, iSi. 

religious and moral training, 182-186. 
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Baliflbnrr School Board. 

ctse of providing school accoDunDdatioQ, 58, 59. 

ceded iU right of suppj; to the Church Extension Association, 

S8.59- 
tbis coune MucliODed by the Edacatiou Department and 

approved of by the Goverameui, 59, 6o- 

School Aooommodation and Supply, 
proportion of population requirini;, 51. 
how Dece£SU7 extent of, aicertained, 53. 
at present mfficient, and in some localities mote than mfGcient> 

S3- 
by whom deficiency may be lapplied, 54. 
qnntion of piioT light to supply, 54, 60, 61. 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 55. 
ctHueqnent grierance of promoters of voluntary education, 56. 
remedy proposed by the Ro;al Commisuonen, 57. 
cases at York and Salisbury, 58. 
the Govemmeafs opinion as to the action of the Kilbum 

Sillers in applying school accommodation, 59, 60. 
can School Boards cede their alleged prior right of supply, 6a 
Mr. Forster's opinion on the subject, 61, 
School Boards should now exercise their powers as they did in 

their first efforts under the Education Act, 6t, 63. 
opportnni^ allowed to voluntary bodies of supplying defioency, 

63. 

School Board* to supply only upon &ulure of voluntary bodies, 
6a. 63. 

have School Boards power to decide what schools ate unneces- 
sary, 63. 

Education Department evades its responsibility, 64-66. 

remedy proposed by the Royal Commissioners, 66. 

" pnbhc elementary," and " efficient and suitable " school, 67. 

transfers of voluntaiy schools, and their consequences, 69-71, 
103,104. 

number transferred, 70. 

accommodation in Voluntary and Board schools in 1888, 106. 

findings of Royal Commissioners as to school supply. 179, 180. 

statistics of supply and accommodation (1S8S), 233, 333. 
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School Attendftnoe. 

in Volimtuy ind Board schools for i8S8, io6. 
statislira of avenge Bttcndance (iS&S), 232, 333. 
TBte per scholar of ParliamenUrr gniiits (18S8), 234, 235, 260- 
262. 
„ „ of iitcome uid eip«iidlinie of public eleneiitsrjr 

schools (18S8), 240, 241, 258-360. 

CAurcA. 
income per child in average attendaikce (187S-88), 242, 343 (S). 
„ from local sources, 242, 243 {9). 

average altendance, 243 (iij. 

fVaitfoH, 244, 246 (8)- 
from local soorces, 344-246 O)- 
average attendance, 244--246 (ii). 

Roman Cathelk, 247. 348 (8). 
&om local sources, 247, 24S (9). 
average attendance, 1147, 34S (11). 

British, Undetuminaiiemti, and ether Schools, 248, 249 (8) 
from local sources, 34S, 249 (9). 
average attendance, 348, 249 (ll). 

Board Sckoals, 250-252 (g), 
from local sources, 250-252 (10). 
average attendance, 350-252 (12). 

School Boards. 

are State conitituted authorities over religions initructian given 

in their schools, 208-213. 
some questions to be answered by candidates, 212-214. 
are brought in to supply deficiency created by dodng of 
British schools, 317. 
' of I.ondan, Budget of, for the year to be ended 35th Marcb,)8l9, 
268-72, 

Schools, Ohorch. 

see Church schools. 
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Schools Inapected. 

Chureh of England (1878-188S), 342, 843 (10). 

Wesleyan (1878-1888), 244 (10). 

Roman Catholic (1878-1S8S), 247, 348 (10). 

British, Undenomenaliomd and other (1878-1888), 24S, 349O0). 

Board (1878-1888), 150-251(11) 

80I100I Hanagement. 

Its spirit and character, 72. 

two separate departmenti, 73. 

qaalilicat[ons required for each, 73. 

management clauses, 11. 

control of Edncation Department over voluntair school leceiv- 
ing maintenance grant, 75, 192, 193. 

provisions of the new Code of 1890, 192-4. 

should parents of school children be represented oa Toluntai; 
school management, 77. 

should ratepajeis be represented, 77. 

managers of Board schools appointed by Board, 78. 

summary of ditTerences between volantaiy and Board manage- 
ment, 79, Sa 

Bishop of Shrewsbury thinks this difference is just that which 
exists between "a private firm and a limited liability 
Company," 80. 

findings of Royal Commissioners as to, iSl. 

Soliool-Fenoe. 

abolition of, 92, 93. 

monetary loss to voluntary sctiools through abolition oF, 92, 93. 

statistics of, for ten years to r8ES-lS90, 92-1 16. 

how shall income in lieu of be provided, 93, 98, 106. 

would increased grant, in lieu of, involve increased Govern- 
ment control, 93. 

Education Department already exercises eSicient control, 94, 
110. 

increased Government monelary control not objected to if con- 
sistent with present principles of management and freedom of 
religious teaching, 96, 1 10, 1 1 1, 
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Sohool-Penoe— (ciwAVtKfi^. 

>nd the vested interests ofnunagen protected, 95, 96. 

certain control bj ratepayers not objected to, 96. 

ihoald be the lame at that now exercised 1^ tbe Education 
Deputment, 97, 

in any case the rights of Churchmen to manage their own 
schools and give religious instmction must remain intact, 96. 

deficiency reiiulting from abolition of, 105, 107, 

additional resultant annoal cost to the nation, 1 1 1. 

given abolition of, and the closing of volumary schools, what 
would be the cost to ratepayers in providing requisite accom- 
modation, 113, 113. 

and in school maintenance, 113, 114. 

all public elementary icltools, 1SS8, 33S, 239 (4), 261, 262 (l) 

Church school receiving grants r878-l888, 24*. »43 (3)- 

Wesleyan schooir, „ „ 344-246 (3]. 

Roman Catholic schools „ „ 247, 148 (3) 

British, Undenominational, and other schools, 243, 249 (3). 

Board schools, 250-252 (3). 

all public elementvy schools (1879-1888) 353-255, 260. 

Sobool Supply. 

see school accommodatioa and supply. 

Statistloal Tables. 

I. Voluntaiyday schools (1S70-1888), 227, 228. 
11. Board day schools (1870-1888), 229-31. 

III, School accommodation and average attendance (1888), 

333- 

IV. Parliamentary grants (i$S8), 234,235. 

V. „ „ (1839-1888), 235-7. 

VI. Aggregate incomeofVolnntaryand BoardschooU(iSSS), 
338. 439. 
VII. Expenditure of Voluntary and Board schools (itSS), 
240,141 
VIII. Income of Chnrch schools 'receiving grants (1879-1888), 
242,243. 
IX. Income of Wesleyan schools recuving grants (1878- 
1888), 344-246. 
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Statisical Tablw—(conirHaed). 

X. Income of Roman Catholic schools receiving grants, 
(i8;8-i888), 24?, 148. 
XI. Income of Btilish, Denominational, and other schools 
receiving giants (1S7S-188S), 248, 349. 
Xn. Income of Board schools receiving grants (1878-1S8S), 

XIII. Incomes of all public elementafy schools (1879-1888), 
253-255- 

XrV. Expenditures of all public etementaiy schools (1S79- 

1888), 256-258. 
XV, Cost of school maintenance pet scholar in average 
attendance in Volontai; and Board schools in London 
and in England and Wales (1888), 159, z6o. 

XVI. Conpiehensive survey of proportionate income and 
cjipeoditure per sdiolac in Voluntary and Board 
schools tbroughont the chief towns in England, and 
also in England and Wales (iSSS), 261, 262. 
XVII. Varying School Board rates in borqughs and parishes in 
England and Wales (1SS8), 263-265. 

Statifltioa. 

of elementary schools from September i, 188S, to August 31, 
1889,266-8. 

Sheffield. 

income and expenditure of Voluntary and Board schools (1S88}, 



Training Colleges. 

statistics of in 1SS6, 46. 

voluntary contributions and Government grants for buildii^, 46. 

And for maintenance, 47. 

for denominational schools, 1 18. 

instructors of children ought ihemselves to have been instructed 

and trained, 118. 
efTectiveness of religious leaching depends upon the teacher, 1 19, 
strongholds of the Chtirch's elementary ^ools, 120. 
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Training College b — (corttjttued). 

pupil-teachers have no certainty of receiving religious institic- 

tion in Board schools, lao. 
day traJDing college.', I3I. 
findings of Rojal Commissioners, i8i. 

Transfer of TolODtarr Schools tq School Boards, 
procedure neceEsaiy, 69. 
consequences, 6g. 
nomber transferred, 70. 
without fair rent or compensation, loz, 104. 
should be objected toby ChurchmeD, 194-197, 
proposed federation of schools in order to avert, S1-7. 
precautions to be taken, S6. 
final efforts before resorting to, 87. 

Vigilance Committee. 

au^estions for in federation 'of Church sdiools to prevent 
Iraosfers, &c., 83. 

Voluntary Contributions. 

all public elementary schools {1888), Z38, 239. 
Church schools receiving 'grants ([S78- iSSS), 242, 143 (2^. 
Wesleyan schools, „ ,, ,, 244-246, (s). 

Roman Catholic schools, „ „ 147, 348 (2). 

British, Undenominational and other schools, 248, 249 (2). 
Board schools, ,, ,, „ 250-252, (2). 

all public elementary schools, „ 353-31^ (2). 

Voluntary schools. 

first government grants, 2, 99, lOO. - 
building grant) (1839 to 1882), 7, 47. 
voluntary contributions to meet building grants, 47. 
voluntary contributions for building without grants, 47. 
voluntary and Board progress in building, (1870 to 1886}, 48. 
voluntary progress (1870 to 1S86), 49. 

comparative pn^resa of Chiu^:h and other Toluntary schools 
and Board schools (1870 to iSS6), 49, 50 
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Voluntary Bohoole— {continued). 

agreemenU with the State, 99. 

trust deeda to be held inviolate, 100. 

possible confiscation of property, 101. 

transfer of, to School Boards without fair rent or compensaUionf 

69, I03. 
resolnlioa of the Edttcstion Department on the nibject, 104. 
cost of building maintenance in voluntaij and Board schools, 

105, 198, 199. 
number of in England and Wales, 106. 
accommodation and attendance in 188S, 106. 
audit and inspection of accounts under uewCodefbr 1890, III. 
given closing of, and the abolition of school-pence, wlial would 

be the cost to ratepayers in pioviditig requisite accom- 

modaiion, iiz. 
and in »cboo] maintenance, 113. 
religions instruction io, 133. 

voluDtary and Board schools contrasted, 197-301. 
grievances of supporters of, ZOZ'Z04, 
why a ratepayer should prefer voluntary schools to Board 

schools, 304, 305. 
why Churchmen should seek to become members of School 

Boards, 306, 307. 
«talistiC5 of voluntary schools (1S7CI-1S8SJ, 337, 32S. 

„ o( accommodation and average attendance (iSES), 
331, '33- 
income of (1888), 338, 239, 259-263. 

,, cost of maintenance and bow met (1888), 259^ 262. 

Wesleyan schools. 

comparative progress (1870 to 1886), 50. 
Mr. John Morley's schemeof free edacatioo as applied to, 319. 
reasons why electors should vote against it, 3i8-3i6. 
statistics of schools, accommodation and average attendance 
(1888), 233, 333. 
„ of Parliamentary grants, and rate per scholar in average 
attendance [1S8S), 334, 235. 
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WeKleyan BohooiB—ictmlimted). 

stslistics of Parliamentaiy grants (1839-1888), compared, 

of incorae and sooices lher«o( (188S), 238, 239. 
„ of expenditnre (1888), 240, 241. 
I „ of rate per schoUr of income and expenditure, 

(1S8S), 240, 241, 260-262. 
of income of, leceiving gnmts (1878-1888), 244,246. 

Y<a-k Sobool Board. 

case of providing school accommodation, 58. 

■vailed itself of the help of the Church Extension AaMcialiOD, 

5!. 

this cotuse sanctioned by the Educatioti Depaitment and 
approved otby the Government, S9, 60. 
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